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In line with the improvements of machinery 
and methods for mechanical work, there has been 
a development no less marked in the art of apply- 
ing protective coatings to the surfaces of different 
materials. This subject has heretofore been indi- 
cated by the term painting, but under modern 
methods one of the elements considered essential 
to painting, the hair or bristle brush, has practically 
disappeared. Dipping, draining and drying; flow- 
ing, draining and drying; and applying with the 


nager, H. H. Franklin Mfg 


Company, 
lder of the Franklin automobile 


Air Brush for Painting Metal 
Stream from a Flat Nozzle for Varnishing 





+ Varnish Applied by the Flowing Nozzle Drips to the Retaining Pan, and Flows to the Centrifuga 
rator at the Left for Cleansing and Mixture with Fresh Supplies 
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New York, October 7, 1915 


A Brushless Paint Shop 


—Drying Temperatures and Other Conditions 


96: No 

de . . ‘ 

I arts and 
BABCOCK 
air brush and drying—these are the substitutes for 
the hair brush method. 

The practice of dipping articles in a liquid pro 

tective coating and of subsequent dripping and dr 


ing is practically as old as the harvesting machine! 
industry. 

Applying coatings with an atomizing air brush 
has only within the last two years reached a prom- 
inent position in industrial work, previously 
used in the preparation of canvases for art. 
recently still, in fact practically a de 
the last year, has come the process of 


being 
More 
velopment of 
stream flow 





ing of varnishes. This proc- 


ess is the application of 
liquid coatings by means of 
a wide flat nozzle through 


which the coating is forced 
to flow continuously upon the 
surface in a wide ribbon-like 
stream. 

As in all new processes 
skepticism early took the 
place of scientific study, and 
the question durability, 
cleanliness and brilliancy 
were long debated before the 
present practical adoption of 
the methods. The virtue of 
these late methods has been 
proved conclusively for each 
of the above-mentioned 
points. 

The 
posed surfaces 
biles from the 
fecting them has_ required 
most intensive study since 
the beginning of the indus- 
try. Different kinds of 
as well different 
tious of air, do not act alike 
on protective coatings. The continuous exposure of 
these coatings on the automobile requires that they 
be not only perfectly prepared and applied, but se- 
lected to resist the special destructive influences. 

Japanning or painting aluminum surfaces pre- 
sents now no particular problem to secure per- 
manency and luster. Steel and wood have long since 
ceased to be troublesome. 

Ten-day rubbing varnishes are dried in four 
and one-half hours with improved luster, cleanliness 
and durability. 

The flowing of varnishes with the nozzle method 
leaves a coating as thick as will adhere to the sur- 
face. 

Air drying required many coats relatively thin. 
High temperature drying with humidity control and 
frequent air change gives better results by a thor- 
oughly oxidized, tough, thick, varnish film. After 
such drying the film does not seem to crack or alli- 
gator as do numbers of thin air-dried coat 


of 


protection of the ex- 
of automo- 
elements af- 


soils, 
Str 


condi- 
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from the Nozzle 
Uniform Coat 


Washes off 
Varnish 


the Dirt ar 


ol 


In the accompanying table are shown the prin- 
cipal elements involved in preparing a few automo- 
bile parts with durable, clean and bright finishes in 
minimum time as practised at the H. H. Franklir 
Mfg. Company’s plant. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show how the flowing of the auto- 
mobile body is done. Brewster green color varnish 
is used with the DeVillbus Floco equipment. The 
top outlines of the body are first brushed, to pre- 
vent spattering on the interior, and then the wide 
flowing nozzle is passed over the entire surface 
until the varnish not only washes off any dirt uy 
the surfaces, but flows in a thick uniform coat. [he 
body is then allowed to drip and after a short per 
of air drying is put into the drying ovens, Fig 
which are heated and humidified by the Greeff I 
gineering Company’s equipment. This varnis! 
dries in four and one-half hours. The van 
which drips from the body flows back throug! 
filter into a retainer, and at frequent intervals 





Provided with Air Heating 


and Humidifying Equipment 











\ir Brush Painting Has Ventilating Far 
Lights at Top in the Front 
means of a De Laval Separator, as 
Fig. 1. This cleanses. the varnish and it 
neatedly; the new varnish being contin- 
ito that in use. In the far rear of Fig. 


wn the so-called rough-stuff coating of the 


neans of the atomizing air brush, after 
are coated by flowing as are the bodies. 
hows how the lead coat is applied with 
atomizing air brush. A ventilating 
the work to take off the fumes. In the 
hood is shown the electric suction fans, 
p of the hood may be seen the electric 
sures for close illumination. One hose to 


) Coating Metal Automobile Parts and Methods and Conditions 
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the brush leads from the air 
pressure tank and the other 
from the liquid finish to be 
applied. The air brush spray 
is moved rapidly over the 
surface and gives a smooth 
uniform stippled coating. 
The run, as it is called, 
shown in the _ photograph, 
was due to the operator's 
holding steady for the pho 
tograph. ) 

Wheels are charged to an 
air brush hood by means of 
the rolling conveyor as showr 
on each side of the hood in 
Fig. 7 fter the varnish 
coats are applied the wheels 
are placed in a_ revolving 
dryer, where the varnish is 


i 


1 


allowed to set by air drying 
The uniformity of the coat is 
maintained by the continu 
ous rotation of the wheels 
After air drying, the wheels 
are heat dried in ovens. 

is at Rear and E Fig. 6 shows how the axles 
are finished, all coats being 
given with the air brush. 

Japanning plays an important part in the pro- 
tective coatings of an automobile. After dipping 
in the japans, the parts are hooked upon trolleys, 
as shown in Fig. 5, suspended by brackets from the 
ceiling and allowed to drip over the pans. They are 
then run into the drying ovens and baked at the 
temperatures as shown in the table. The indirect 
Gehnrich ovens, shown in this illustration, do not 
allow the burnt gases to act upon the japans. All 
products of combustion are carried up the sides of 
the ovens in the tubes as shown. There are no 
draughts needed in the oven to maintain the burn 


of ipplyn g and dD ying 


Mea 
aration of Material in Coat Means of Apy Dr r lea : 
riace 4 . ‘ at af 
Wa Gasoline Brush and wipe r ar 
s thar 
rit Oxide and oil Air brust ) leg. I 
Putty Coach putty Hand Air 
Half and half coat Lead and rough stuff Air brush } leg. | 
Four coats Rough stuff Air brust O leg. I 
Rubbing coat Rough stuff Hand Air 
Sand and re-putty | Coach putty Hand Air 
Color coat Green Air brush Air 
First coat color Varnish Flowing machine wen 120 deg : 
Second color Varnish Flowing machine 0 120 deg. I : 
ear rubbing Varnish Flowing machine Over : 
Rub out Varnish Hand ) 
Finishing Body finishing varnish Hand brust Air 
Wash with Gasoline Brush and wipe Air 
First coat One-half enamel, one-half Dipping ) 
oxide 
nd coat Enamel! Dipping ) 
nish coat Enamel Dipping n n 
Vash w Gasoline Brust Air 
m Oxide metal primer Air brush Air 
Putty glaze Coach putty Hand Air 
Second lead Lead coat Air brush Air r 
round coat Brewster green Air brush Air 
f r varnish Brewster green Air brush Air 
t Gear varnish Air brust Air 
i Oxide primer Air brust “ 
ru Coach putty Hand A 
round coat Colored lead Air brust Aur 7 "> 
lor varnist Black Air brush UV ¥ 
f (rear varnish Ar brust 
ne Oxide primer Air brust ’ and pape 
Coach putty Hand A 
er Rub. filler Air brush ‘ wet 
r Green Air brust \ ‘ 
r Varr Green Air brush 0 lex a 
Stripe Black Hand brus Ar 
at Gear varnish Air brush O : 








Trolleys, and 
ing gas, and therefore none of the dust from the 
room is carried into the oven and deposited on the 
work. 


Lathes with Metric Change Gear Boxes 


The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, is equipping its 14 to 18 in. engine lathes with 
a metric quick change gear box. In its general construc- 
tion and operation the metric head is the same as the 


Axles, Finished by Means of the Air 


ried in Ovens with Tube Heating Surface to Kee; 


regular type of head. There are, however, a few spe 
cial features about the change gear box, one being that 
all the changes are secured without transposing o 
changing any of the gears and another that the reverse 
is incorporated within the gear box instead of being 
in the end of the headstock. This location is wi 
easy reach of the operator and enables him to operate it 
instantly. On account of its location at the head of 
the lead screw, the change gears run in the one 
direction. 


Brush, are Carried on Special Buggies to the Painting 








OF RUSSIAN SHRAPNEL 


; as to Loading and the Finish of 
Interior Parts 


BY H. M. DAVIS 
the shells manufactured in this 
sent abroad for loading, some of 


d 
» this will undoubtedly increase if the 
Hence the following details embodied 


ont! 


specified complete projectiles, an 


act for 3-in. Russian shrapnel to 


runs of British manufacture will be of 

are ready for assembling, the pow 
inder surface of the lower diaphragm 
of the must be 
Bullets making up the charge consist of a 


surface central tube 
four parts of lead and one part of anti- 
t, the in. and the weight 
0.0234 shell 260 


caliber being ™% 


Ib. For each 258 to 





Wheels are Treated with the Air 





alle sed. After the first four layers of bullets, 

s ed “smoke-moisture,” weighing 0.0516 lb., is 

I then the remaining bullets are added, with a 
matrix of melted resin, and lightly pressed down. 

T ‘ moisture” consists, by weight, of 45 per 

im powder and 55 per cent antimony 

ved from stibnite concentrate. When the 

ell ¢ les, this and the resin matrix combine to 


e white cloud of smoke, and its object is 
acer for locating the spot where the 

in firing shrapnel particularly this is a 

e utmost importance, as otherwise the ar- 
whether a hit or miss has been 

rection of the range is made correspond- 


not tell 


shrapnel head are two threaded holes 
the charge and for the escape of gases. 
the holes are closed by screwing in steel 
ght of the shrapnel, when charged, is 
pecifications as 14.29 English pounds. 
r Russian shrapnel is of the double- 

ch embodies a combination of timing 
eatures. This constitutes an entirely 
manufacture and is usually added 

For shipment from this country the 


ily delivered with zinc bushes put on 


ises, 


“finish” the Russian specifications are 
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the exterior and inte 


particular. ior suritaces, 


they say, “either scratches o1 chaps however small” will 


not be permitted. The outside m: 


Ly show ‘ separate ex 
cavations coming from scoria, but the | d be very 
Insignifica) The head is to be made from steel of 
the same analysis as the body itches o1 
por sity wi | i owed 7 Ihe aiap! gyms mu be 
pressed from steel, als the same qua é ise 
and are to be finished the periphe i i ottom 
faces, with central holes drilled The exter and it 
terior of the central tube must be “smooth” and the 
ends cut perpendicula to the axi [ ne lality 
of the stee is not specined 

The case,” it is stated, “must b shed o ll 
parts as follows: The outside face powder 
pocket, diaphragm seat and the p he de sur 
face corresponding to the | ipper ) ipt r The 
inside surface of the case the tre not 
finished, must be clean and level.” This, therefore, 
eliminates the necessity for more thar igh boring, 
as the diaphragm seats can be simultane reamed 


in the same operation. 





Brush and are Revolved 
be tested by 
“After 


wards they are to be examined with regard to shape 


Copper used for the driving band is to 
having the bars bent cold and also by forging. 


A copper bar having a chap longer than 
The depth of 
not 


and chaps. 
one-tenth of its length is to be rejected.” 
the band must 


groove 


the “gnarling” (waving) in 
exceed 0.005 in. 

In other respects provisions for the manufacture of 
Russian shrapnel conform closely to those already given 
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in for the shells of other 


Revolving Ventilator with Ball Bearings 


In addition to its sliding sleeve 
the Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, 
a revolving ventilator equipped with bal 
ventilator is designed to cause exterior air currents 
pass directly through the ventilator as well 
the top and sides, in creating the partial vacuum for 
accelerating the pull of the ventilator, called. 
The ventilator, it is stated, is held steady with the wind 
and does not revolve continuously. 


damper ventilator, 
Ohio, marketing 
The 
to 


across 


bearings. 
as 


as it 18 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleve- 
land. Ohio, has taken an order from the Russian Gov- 
ernment for nine locomotive cranes, this being in addi- 
tion to an order for 38 locomotive cranes placed with 
this company by Russia a few months ago. 





The Electric Furnace in the Found 


The 
Modern Experience 


Construction and 





ing in Larger 


BY JAMES 

Electricity as a source of heat has been considered 
seriously in connection with the manufacture of steel 
only in recent years a simple competitor 
of and gas, it is expensive. When, however, it 
was recognized that, by the use of heat free from the 
contamination of oxidizing conditions, chemical 
actions and metallurgical operations were made possible 
which could not be performed by our older methods, 
and that not only could the dead melting operation 
of the crucible be duplicated, but that materials con- 
taining objectionable ingredients could be refined, and 
give a steel equal to the best quality known, then the 
use and development of the electric steel furnace grew 
rapidly. 


because, 


as 


coal 


\re- 


So far invention has given us two methods only of 
applying electric heat to the steel furnace—the direct 
application of the arc to the charge in the are 
and the generation of heat in 
means if induced electric currents in the induction 
furnace. In the furnace, the molten charge is 
cooler than the slag and this is a desirable condition, 
as the slag has a higher melting point than the steel. 


furnace, 
the metallic charge by 


are 


In the induction furnace the heat of the slag is de 
rived from the steel, while the space above the slag 
is quite cool. Thus while it is possible to acquire a 


temperature and fluidity of the slag by which certain 
chemical reactions may be carried on between the slag 
and the metal in the induction furnace, this cannot be 
accomplished as readily and satisfactorily as it can be 
done in the are furnace. 

While the arc steel furnace is merely a hearth on 
which steel is made, the source of heat being the arc, 
just as flame is used in other furnaces, the induction 
steel furnace is really an electrical apparatus, as it 
contains 


within itself the transformers which induce 
the heat in the charge. 
I consider that the construction and further de- 


velopment of the induction furnace is more the task of 
the electrical expert than it is of the practical furnace 
man or the mechanical engineer. This paper is con- 
fined then to the are type of electric steel furnace. 


AN IDEAL ELECTRIC FURNACE 

An ideal electric furnace is one whose shape is a 
sphere. The charge would be a metallic sphere and 
would be located in the center of the spherical furnace 
much as the yolk of a hard boiled egg is enclosed by 
the white of the egg. The walls of the furnace would 
be perfect insulators of heat and perfect conductors 
of electric current. The amount of current applied to 


the charge would then be so great that it would be 
melted in an exceedingly short time. When the heat 
was finished the furnace would split open and the 


charge be instantaneously ejected. 

Very practical considerations permit us to only dis- 
tantly approach this ideal. The charge when molten 
will lie in a pool and the bottom of the furnace must 
be saucer shaped. have to be opened for the 
purposes cf charging, manipulating slags, taking tests 
and making alloy additions. If we insulate the furnace 
too well we find that our refractory lining will melt 
To introduce electric current have to avail 
selves of the kind of current and the means 
dling it most adaptable to our conditions. 
our furnace is a compromise in 


Doors 


we our 
of han- 
Therefore, 
many ways. 


THE HEARTH AND 


For materials suitable for making the furnace 
hearth or bottom, we are practically confined to two— 


LINING 


*From a read 


paper at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association at Atlantic City, Sept. 30, 
1915. The author is with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York 


Operation Based on 


Electrodes and Their Group- 
Furnaces—The Current Phase 


H. GRAY 


magnesia and silica. The basic electri 
as the basic open-hearth furnace, pern 
a basic slag covering for the metal b 
acting chemically with impurities in th« 
them. By the use of oxides in the slag p! 
be removed, but the electric furnace do: 
work under reducing or deoxidizing co) 
make it possible to remove sulphur and 
objectionable element oxygen. 

With an acid furnace phosphorus and 
not be removed, but excellent steel can b 
high grade materials by “dead melting,’ 
crucible, and by deoxidizing the steel by 
nascent silicon, which is reduced from th 
slag. However, there are two difficulties i) 
tion. If a truly reducing or deoxidizing 
maintained, so much silica is liable to be red 
con that the steel will be too high in silico: 
are introduced to burn out the excess silico 
yet, if no slag is carried except that coming 
melted rust of the scrap, we have no bette: 
than that existing in the acid open-hearth fu 


THE BASIC BOTTOM 


The best basic hearth is made by placing next t 
the steel shell of the furnace magnesia brick and th 
forming a hearth of bowl shape by sintering in ¢g 
magnesia which is a species of calcined magnesite. The 
most suitable kind of magnesia is that which cont: 
in its natural form a certain amount of iron oxide, 
pure magnesia is too refractory for the purpose. Eve 
with this material, it is advisable to mix with it fron 
10 to 20 per cent of open-hearth slag to make it sint 
or frit more readily. 

One method of burning in the hearth is to mak 
plastic mass of magnesia, slag, hot tar and pitch, ar 
ram in the hearth to the desired outline with hot ran 
mers. Then a bed of coke is placed in the furnace ar 
the electrodes lowered upon it. On the passage 
current, small arcs form throughout the mass of « 
and it soon becomes incandescent. After maintaining 
this high heat on the hearth for several days, 
burned to a sufficient depth to make it serviceable, ! 
the sintering cannot be forced as far as the brickw 
of the bottom. 

I have found a mre satisfactory method to be that 
of placing a thin layer of magnesia over the magnesia 
briek and bringing this up to a white heat by means 0! 
the arcs. When a sample gouged from the bot 
shows that it is no longer granular, but a plastic mass, 
another layer of magnesia is added and sintered to tl 
first, and the process is repeated until layer by ' 
the hearth is built up to the desired contour. It is U 
monolithic block. Of course, this procedu 
possible only in those furnaces which have the el 
trodes so disposed as to admit of it and requires ab 
36 hours. It is the same method which is emp!oy' : 
making open-hearth bottoms in America, except U 
with the heat of the electric arc the time ¢ 
much less in the electric furnace. 

Having a good bottom to start with, th 
about the slag line is repaired after ea 
throwing in a few shovelfuls of dolomite, © 
cined or raw. Such a bottom lasts for a! 
number of years without ever removing 1 = 
replacement. Dolomite, which is a combinat® 
magnesia and lime, can also be used for mi 
hearth and even lime has been used for fettling 
is done in Europe more than in America. 


THE ACID BOTTOM 


To make an acid hearth, it has been fou 


one 


} neat 


798 
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the entire hearth to the correct con- 
k and dust it over with silica sand. 
expensive than magnesia brick but 
to burn in a satisfactory bottom of 


eration in securing a sound and 
to have it as simple as possible. It 
mplicated by any water-cooled, 


metallic parts or 


air- 
Iter connectio! 
hottom be composed of or contain 
These devices, 
he continuity of the bottom, may be 
hearth of small size, but those of us 
perience with open-hearth furnaces 
bottom” or “a the 

ss of production and higher costs 


ny considerable dimensions. 


metallic substances. 


hole in 


\, MAGNESIA OR CHROME BRICK 


the slag line 
chrome brick 
the most satisfactory as regards its 
and drippings 
ts high cost will equal the cost of 
walls. Chrome 
under heat to be 
the low walls of 
very successfully, provided that 
quantity of chrome 
the steel which i 
ilar purpose. As the chrome 
neutral to 

banks when it drips o1 
rick walls are not cut by the 
them from the fluxing 
is the case with magnesia brick. 

gh cheaper than the other 
ted by the molten silica running over 
However, it is attacked 
atilized from the slag by the heat 


isic furnace above 


silica, magnesia or 


ee = . ¢ 
banks Siagf@ ol 


S¢ veral silica 


ft a material 


may be used in 
) a small 
ide into 
ick is made, is base 


cut the 
ins over 
two, of 


e root, 


f opening the doors too often, o1 
down at intervals, the elec 
oxidation, or if the are be too 
reflected by the slag to 

1 brick, being less refractory than 
nds, is melted readily and runs down 
inks into the slag, cutting the banks 
r the slag to be too acid. It is ap- 
the material to be used for the walls 
ter considering the various conditions 
given furnace has to operate. 


irnace 
ted bv 


heat to be 


e of silica only, as no basic material 
ered which will stand in the form of 
ppreciable span without spalling. The 
the acid furnace is silica throughout 
have been suggested 


ork, but either their excessive cost or 


iterials for 


rve the purpose have prevented their 


NESS OF WALLS AND ROOF 


nace I mention perfect heat insula- 
he refractories at our disposal 


ler constantly applied high tem 

pplied at one end of a brick will cause 

heat is drawn away at the othe 
radoxical though it may 

ed to ventilate and draw heat away 

nstead of trying to insulate it. In 

ve a source of heat of 100 per cent 

the efficiency of the furnace as high 

endeavor to concentrate the heat in 

the are in the charge while melting, 

m the bath after melting and to 

kK in the shortest time practicabl 

e compelled our kilowatts to do their 

ge, the excess or unused heat should 

rapidly enough to leave intact the 

h form the furnace. It is by these 


seem, 


harge and not the furnace is made to 
radiation is 


ty of the heat, and the 


not Dy 


reduced, insulation, but by cutt 
during which it acts 


A practicable thickness for walls is from 13 to 18 


I consider the best thickness for the roof to be 9 ir It 
can be observed that when a furnace is new and e 
walls and the roof are at their thick he sumt 
of kilowatts is smaller than later paigi l 
it is also noticeable that the first few inches of brick 
work go much faster than the las hat we get th 
ea se! r ut ¢ he y : oug h 
So tha neat 1s ip \ ed ne ry S 
phers An extreme app it } ‘ ‘ 
n certa G d furnace vhere tl i 
I Ka ne i! l | ] ‘ 
THE ELECTROD 
Vi iny expe i s I ee { i¢ 
put ror et f I ace nave fy 
A mm ee rodes rY 
( 1 together by a nipple re I 
mit nem to ve ted int é rnace } } 
trode holde) ) t ) l he whok ( 
put DY it [he ( ed re ¢ ne 
graphite or amorphous I hite ¢ 
\ rraphit ed { i 
carbon, or it may be molded pnite ! tne 
granular forn 
Ihe dvantage I ne 
ni ) ictivit a { f 
oe 1 its ease of manly The tha 
more thi the am ynou bor rode 1 
us¢ vhere a few cents’ iving per tor tes 
dered important, as 1s tne ase with } juct ‘ 
large scale Graphite also a bette ynductor « he 
as well as of ele nda ling } ti, 
in 1Zé of electrode the ‘ } 
all gain 
Ir ny ideal fur) e | oO! iered the ediun wh 
enveloped the charge to be not « ya perfect refr 
but also one big electrode The earest approach to tl 
condition would be to have the bottom entirely made of 
carbon, and have the roof t e very ree 
electrode, there being no wal to the irnace ly a 
teel furnace carbon cannot be 1 f he bottom, a 
the steel would soon be pig iro: The econd con 
promise with the ideal would be to have the charg: 
entirely covered with an electrode divided by insulat 
planes into two or three sections, according to the kind 
of current to be used. This arrangement being impra 


ould be a titude of 


: ‘ : 
cluster whricn 
1 
r 


e ch 


ticable, the next suggestion w 
small arcs in a great 
the charge. In 
attacked at as many points and over as g 
Of 


mui 


cover this way tl 


possible. course, the question of regulating ap 


paratus, holders, roof coole1 acce ty to the fu 
nace for taking tests and making addit restrair 
uS again. 

The best solution is to have the electrods as lars 
as practicable, considering what i ‘btainable con 
mercially and what will harn e with the other nec 
sities of good furnace de m, al t nerease the 
number of electrodes when these <« é i nd t 

ize of the bath demar t 
NUMBER AND SIZE ( LI RODI 

{ r when kept awa) mi « ‘ the 
an  » ractorie ind if the } e maintained 
inder a relatively larg« irface of its heat i 
throv down on the bath in the forn i hemisphere 
If the electrode be ery ma ind pointed the ar 
radiate at in 4 director is i phe re and the 
roof and walls suffer It those furr t where the 
electrodes enter the furnace horizontally thi l also 


true, and it has been found extremely difficult to main 


tain a roof on those of small size, and 
those of large size. The consumption of per 
ton of steel produced is greater with this type of furnace, 
where the heat is radiated from the are equally upward 
and downward. 

Assuming that the furnace is of such 


impossible on 


kilowatts 
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minimum number of electrodes will be used, the num- 
ber will depend on the kind of current and on whether 
or not electric connections through the bottom are used. 
With bottom connections a single-phase furnace will 
require one electrode; 2-phase, two electrodes, and 
3-phase, three electrodes. If no bottom connections are 
used, that is, if the electrodes are 
series, the current passing from one to the other 
through the bath after striking arcs with the bath, or 
if the electrodes are arranged so as to maintain the 
are above and clear of the then a single- 
furnace requires two electrodes; 2-phase, four elec 
trodes, and 3-phase, three electrodes. 

It must be borne in mind that 
is not a substitute for an 
of electrodes may be 
number of 


vertical and are in 


bath, phase 


a bottom connection 
electrode, though the 
reduced because a 


numbe1 
certain 
be carried through the elec 


and the 


cases be the 


thereby 
amperes must 
trodes to furnish a given number of kilowatts, 
ction of electrodes must in both 


CYTOSS-S¢é 


WINN, <A, + 
hea 








J 
In Fig. 1 the Fur Inclos 
As ti electrodes ire r r trianegl ] 
orm the 1 ce a t gular but ! 
orm gives st r stru i more pract gz 
The electrodes I ( l delta with the tr er 
ind re ! ng th t ourir out spout be we 
eit { ilit Ss yo Fag off 
— r 
\ gs 
| 
= 
= 
> 
Fig. 2 Shows an Arrangement for Six Electrodes Here two 
triangles are placed with their bases parallel and the tri 
angular form of the furnace is more nearly adhered to cor 
sidering each half of the furnace by itself The two groups 
of electrodes are connected in delta with two separate groups 
of transformers. This arrangement better than having the 
six electrodes form a ctangle, for thus we have a rectangu 
lar furnace, and with the viscous basic slags of the basi 
electric process it is better te d corners or level places 
where the slag will rest while the he it is being poured from 
the furnace With these slags there is always a tendency for 
the bottom to build up, and if ar umulation of old slag 
fron previous heats comes off the banks into the slag of 
some late heat there is trouble This trouble not experi 
enced either in the bowl-shaped or triangular heart} 


same for the same kilowatts 
be noticed that for a 
electrodes is the 
used or not. 


and are voltage. It will 
3-phase furnace the 


whether a 


number of 


same bottom connection is 


THE CURRENT PHASE 


The question as to the current 
best use, is practically 
least, because the 


phase which we may 
settled for us, in America at 


17 


current furnished by practically al 


power companies and that made in large industrial 
establishments is 3-phase. The reasons for the general 
adoption of this form of current are economic and will 
rule until some better method of generating and trans- 


mitting electric current is found. Supposing that the 
size of the furnace has gone beyond that in which one 
set of electrodes may be used, and that 3-phase current 
will be used, I give in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
for the grouping of 
Table 1 shows sizes of electrodes which 
found to be satisfactory in practice. 
that the cross section of the electrode is not in absolute 
proportion to the size of the furnace. Account is taken 
of the commercial sizes of electrodes available, furnace 
design and increase in current required per ton charge 
for furnaces of smaller 


suggestions 
electrodes. 

have been 
It will be noticed 


size. 
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Tabl | Nize if Electrodes Found 
Amorp) 
Carbe 
Ty - 
Size forme! A} 
Fur ( Amperes, Size « pers 
nace, pacity, Each Elec- of |} 
Tons Kva Phase trodes tre 
] 3,000 18,000 24 
10 2,000 12,000 20 
6 1,200 7,200 l 
4 900 », 400 14 
50 $500 14 
600 5,600 
i 2.200 x 
The electrode holder should be so , 


form a good electric 
at the same time be easily tightened 
should be water-cooled so as to 
connection, which destroys both 


connection with t} 


preve 


Coole 





If the holder is not cooled it expands 
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Fig. 3 Shows an Arrangement for 10 Electrodes in t 
ot Two Triangles with a Square Between Them. T 
group of transformers is connected with the Scott's 


is to give 2-phase 


current, each phase of whicl 
through two of the 


electrodes of the square in seri: 
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Fig. 4 Shows an Arrangement for 12 Electrodes | 
to Four Sets of Transformers. The two middle triangles 
be connected either as indicated by dotted lines or 1 
angles may lap over each other with two ner 
connected to one central electrode on the opposite § 
rectangle Both arrangements have been four 

equally well 


than the electrode and the latter is permitted 
down. On very small furnaces where the weigh 


the electrode is small and the preservation of th 


of little moment, the water cooling may pe on 
7 . s . : , y tne 
Surrounding the electrode and resting on te 
should be a water-cooled collar or ring. The cold 


arist 


face thus afforded causes the fumes which 
the bath to condense on it and form a smut whi 
the opening between the electrode and the collar. 
the furnace is made more nearly air tight W 
this device the flame escaping through the es 
would destroy the electrode and the size of the openins 
would gradually increase. 


(To Be Contin sed) 


The first meeting of the 1915-1916 seaso! 
Pittsburgh section of the American Institt 
trical Engineers was held in Pittsburgh ee 
evening, Sept. 21, preceded by a dinner. A pape + 


i by B. W 
titled “Outdoor Sub-Stations” was presented I pa 
Kerr, manager of the Railway & Industria! a aaa 


ing Company. The paper was discussed }y 


engineers. 








of Richard R. Williams 


illness, Richard R. Williams, 
i as the dean of hardware 
me at Glen Ridge, N. J., Sept. 30, 
or a period of over 30 years he 
of Hardware Age and of its prede- 
ire department of THE IRON AGE, 
two years he had been in retirement 
health. He was perhaps more widely 
iware trade than any other man of his 
rse of his editorial career he was al 
present at any considerable gathering 
and thus became directly ac 
he members of the trade, his agreeable 
wholesome friendliness winning the 
dy. His hold on the trade was further 
ability as a speaker, being ever ready 


unl- 


journal- 


terests 


alled on to address an assemblage, 

of expression, aptness of illustration 

gic made a lasting impression on his 
after-dinner speaker he was in con- 
{nother factor in winning and retain- 

is through correspondence, as he thus 
tant touch with 
e trade in every 
country. Few 
ted so volumin- 


' the career of Mr. 
be a tribute to 
s of hard work 
ting application. 
ntly studying how 
paper of greater 

to its readers. 
eive the importance 
velopment in the 
v all his energy in 
ecting the infor- 


¢ 


for its thor- 
sion and secur- 
of the leaders in 


value and its 


he files of the 

! valuable in 
nd of thought 
pment of new 


irdware trade 
year. But Mr. 
not merely a 
ents or a re- 
ew of others. 


arnest 


con- 
eply rooted prin- 
orial expres- 
itions of high 
subjects of 
m. He would not temporize with 
| he gloss over an unsatisfactory situa- 
irless in taking and maintaining a 
judgment approved. 
rdson Williams was born Sept. 19, 
Waterford, Ireland. His father was John 
inder of THE IRON AGE. The family, 
father, mother, two brothers and two 
the United States in 1851 and located 
Vrange County, New York. After liv 
t four years the family removed to 
t., On account of the father’s connec- 
saw-manufacturing firm of Wheeler, 
ell (subsequently the Wheeler, Mad- 
Mfg. Company), and with King, 
manufacturers of files. At Middle- 
\GE was first published, being then en- 
re Man’s Newspaper. Richard was 
Walkill Academy in that place, after 
ome time in a law office, but did not 
point of being admitted to the bar. 
retiring some years after, desired to 
actice to Mr. Williams, who declined 
was then bent on continuing as a clergy- 
he accompanied the other members of 
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the family whe it was decided to en ve the pu 
lication office of THe IRON AGE to New York Cit 
Here he was for a brief period employed by the Ru 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company, whose store was at 
ime ocated on the corner of Beekma ( 1 
streets. While he was engaged with this company he 
got his first insight into the hardware busines Subse 
quently he was interested as a partner with his fath 
the sale of hardware on commission, but t venture 


did not develop permanency. 


Hav ing dec ided to become 


a clergyman, Mr. Williai 


entered the Union Theological Seminary, which 
he was graduated, doing the work f a three-vea 
course in two years, probably at the expense of | 
health, and was ordained as a minister of the R 
formed Dutch Church, taking a charge at Canajohari 
N. Y. At this time he married Miss Mary Mitchell 
New York City. His career as a pastor was high 
successful, continuing about 14 years, and he was be 
loved DY his people, but his health roke aow! and 
he was compelled to abandon the profession to which 
he had given so great a part of his life and youthfu 
vigor. He then spent six months in rest and European 
travel with his brother David, who had bought THI 
IRON AGE from |} fathe 
1868, and eturned home 
greatly improved onditior oO 
that he was able to iccept a 
the paper. 
The permanent connectior 
Mr. Williams with THE IkRop 
AGE, which began in 188 va 
really a continuance < 
which he had done yeal ne 
fore After the removal of the 
paper from Middletown to New 
York City, and beginning it 
1864, its reports of the iron and 
hardware market were writte 
by him until he entered upor 
his professional career a 
clergyman. On becoming 
member of THE IRON AGE staff 
Mr. Williams devoted himself 


assiduously to the work of the 
hardware department, of whicl 
he was made the editor. It wa 
until his 


ls and compre 


’ 
not iong energy, ciose 


attention to detai 
hensive grasp of the field made 
the hardware department of the 
paper of far more value to the 
trade than had previously 


attained. 


beer 


The high tandard 


thus established wa unflag 
gingly continued to the end of 


nis active career. 
Williams 
, 


The Hard 
efforts and 


Exacting as his editorial duties were, M1 
found time for other matters of importance. 
ly through hi 


large 


ware Club was organized 


he served for two years as its president. The many 


State hardware associations and State mutual hardware 
fire insurance companies are indebted for existence 
to his timely support, unstinted assistance and untiring 
co-operation. He was a resident Brooklyn the 
his editorial service, where he took an 
active and ' 
He was superintendent of the Sunday School of the 
Avenue Presbyterian Church for 20 
and was one.of the pioneers in adopting graded work in 


greater part of 
interest in religious benevolent movement 


Classon years 


Sunday School teaching. He frequently preached dur 
ing this period, many clergymen fee 
for his services when unable to occupy their pulpits. \ 
favorite diversion was the game of chess, at which he 
was an expert. For years he was vice-president of 
the Brooklyn Chess Club, was largely 
his efforts that the matches 
Great Britain were instituted. He 
student all his life, 
poetry and the classics, devoting 

recent years to Irish literature. He 


two sons and a daughter. 


ing free to ask 


due to 
with 
profound 
special fondness for 
much attention in 
leaves his widow, 


and it 
international cable 
was a 


having a 








The Individual in Modern Managem: 1+ 


What Relations Are Aimed at Among All 
Members of the Industrial Organization—The 
Human Element at All Times Paramount 


BY F. B. 


An industrial establishment, taken here as an 
object of study, is supposed to have settled upon its 
particular work and to be ready to undertake this 
work under the direction of the scientific type of 
management. It realizes that it has two component 
parts to be considered, as follows: 

1. The men; that is, the organization. 

2. The plant, which comprises everything ex- 
cept the organization; that is, the buildings in 
which the work is done, the tools and other equip- 
ment that are used in doing the work, and the en- 
tire arrangement and handling of everything except 
the human element. 

There being these two elements, upon which of 
the two is the greater emphasis placed? Which 
occupies the larger amount of thought of those who 
are responsible for the management? 

Right here arises one of the most confusing opin- 
ions as to what really takes place. In actual prac- 
tice, when measured functional management is in- 
stalled, it is customary to begin with material 
things. If a new building is to be built for the es- 
tablishment, that occupies the first attention of the 
installers, and is considered for the time being of 
paramount importance. When old buildings have 
to be utilized, a large amount of time is immediate- 
ly put in upon seeing if they can be better ar- 
ranged, or better adapted to suit the purposes of 
the business. 

The next item considered is, usually, the tools 
and equipment that are on hand. A “bought stores 
and worked materials stores system” is installed, 
and put in running order. The “routing” of the 
work will occupy time and attention. As soon as 
possible everything used during the working proc- 
esses will be examined, analyzed, measured and 
standardized. New working material of various 
kinds may be purchased, and during all this time, 
and at times it may be a period of months and of 
years, apparently nothing is being done which di- 
rectly affects the human element, but the phrase 
“directly affects” is a significant one. 


THE INDIRECT CONSIDERATION OF 


FORCE 


THE WORKING 

As a matter of fact, absolutely nothing that is 
being done is without its effect upon the working 
force. The new buildings may be designed, or the 
old remodeled, rearranged or better utilized, to in- 
crease or conserve the energy of the worker. The 
tools and equipment are arranged, or improved, 
or augmented for the same purpose. 

Besides this indirect effect, which shows itself 
mostly in an effect upon the manual activity of the 
worker, there is an effect upon his mind that is not 
only apparent, but that can be also very closely cal- 
culated. This effect shows itself in various ways. 
One is in bringing the workers themselves into a 
more friendly and co-operating attitude towards the 
type of management which is being installed. An- 
other is in actually starting to train the worker to 
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think in terms of elements of motions, . 
tion of unnecessary waste, of decrease 
and increase of efficiency. 

It is impossible for one to see the materials 
his work coming to him and leaving him in q 
planned, directed and orderly stream without having 
his mental attitude and processes affected by + 


e 


order and regularity. It is impossible to have your 
working equipment so arranged in accordance with 
the laws of motion study that you can reach with 
your hands anything you require, use it and retur 


it to its resting place with the least amount of effort. 
without coming to think of that work in a new and 
entirely different manner. Your cross-sectioned 
table or desk, if you are an office worker, suggests to 
you that you not only keep the things that you use 
in an orderly manner, but that you think out that 
order in your mind. Fundamental laws suggest 
themselves, such as, for example, that those things 
used oftenest are to be given the “rights of posi- 
tion,” as are the small type of the lower case in the 
printing shop. Your assembly table, or packet, or 
your tool stand, if you are in the shop, makes prae- 
tically the same suggestions, and so it is in whatever 
line of activity you engage. It thus becomes ev.- 
dent that, while at the outset the emphasis seems to 
be placed upon the equipment element, in reality, 
even from the start, the human element is constant- 
ly being very closely considered. 


HUMAN ELEMENT CONSIDERED THROUGH FATIGUE 


SURVEY 


Another important way in which the human ele- 
ment is considered from the start is in the intensive 
study made of fatigue, especially unnecessary 
fatigue. When the first survey of the work to be 
done is made, there is a special survey made, which 
is called the “fatigue survey.” This concerns itself 
entirely with determining, as far as is possible at 
that stage, exactly what can be done, what should be 
done and what is to be done to cut out all needless 
or wasteful expenditures of human energy. The re 
sult of the fatigue survey, made at the very begin- 
ning of the installation, is that fatigue elimination 
is an important and often a determining factor in de- 
ciding upon the details of the design of building, 
tools, chairs and other equipment that are to be 
used, and is often the one reason for supplying addi- 
tional tools or apparatus, whose direct result is re 
ducing fatigue, and whose indirect result, or >Y- 
product, is an increased amount of, or a better quar 
ity of, product. 

Usually the first evidence that the human ee 
ment is being directly considered is in the making 
of the functional chart. This functional chart }s . 
representation in a visual form of the human organ 
zation and the relation of its different members 
one another. As soon as this functional chart Is 
made, showing the present duties under ed 
management, and even before the men are assigne 
to their new duties and functions, it must becomé 
clear to every member of the organization that 
in the final analysis the human element '§ the 








element, and that it must be given 
tion. 


MAN ORGANIZATION OF THE PLANT 


which covers all departments of the 
shown is specially related to the 
nartment, indicating perhaps more 
uld any other the exact relation of 
gs doing the work to the work itself. 
resent the different types or functions 
re being done. Those above the hori- 
ern themselves chiefly with the larger 
ng out, or planning, the work; those 
with the carrying out or performing 
work. The top circle, No. 1, or the 
s the directing force, and typifies 
between this department and the 
ts of the organization, or of similar 
ranizations. 
ther circles in the planning depart- 
t the four types of men among whom 
f the work 
The man, or 
in func- 
for in each 
rcles may rep- 
ndividual or 
individuals, 
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indirectly a teacher, giving lessons prevention 
and conservation that must have an effect not 
upon the man’s handling of his working equipment, 
but of all equipment with which he comes in 
tact in the usual routine of his daily life. In the 
same way the inspector points out variations from 
standards, defects in the method as well as in the 
product, and demonstrates methods « 
salving of products not 
spoiled. He also, by 
first piece and inspecting it immediately, teaches 
the value of and of immediate at 
tention to apparently insignificant details. 
Finally, circle 10, the individual worker, as 

shown by the chart, comes in more or direct 
all of functions, wh 


} 
ony 


con 


yf repairing and 
irreparabl injured o7 


4 


watching the making f the 


forehandedness 


less 


l 
the heads of 


connection with 


are ever ready to teach and assist him and to direet 
his work in various ways It will be noted that, 
while every individual in the organization is con 


nected with every other individual, 


the connect 


as the lines show, 
between the individual worker 
and those who direct hi: 
work are greater in 
number and show a more 
direct path than do an) 
other series of lines. 


ing lines 


CONSPICUOUS PLACE OF 


Si whether THE INDIVIDUAI 
ation is large WORKER 

decides where ene The place in the chart 
e work is to of the circle that repre- 
nd by whom. sents the individual has 
in function essan aroused much _ discus- 
des how the ComTaoucte OF patentee or ion. It will take only a 
be done. The Noun? slight knowledge of 
function No. 4 what the measured func 
rd as to how tional type of manage 
is kinds of ment is trying to do to 
taken and understand that the rea 
h they have son why there are more 
therefore, PERFORMING lines coming directly to 
tion to fur- Chart of Human Organization of a Plant the worker than to eny 
rmation.§ that one else is because he, 


predict the time that will be required 
work. He might be expressed as the 
determines the How much of time and 
an in the fifth function is particularly 
th the interrelation of the different 
the organization. He might, perhaps, 
in charge of the why function, as it 
lar function to make each member of 
on understand, when necessary, why 
ind his work is what it is, and thus to 
tions between them properly adjusted. 
se in the performing department, No. 
particularly with the human element, in 
tion is principally that of demonstrator 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9 seem, at first glance, to 
rectly to do with the equipment element, 
ty of No. 7 to keep the machinery, if 
chines in operation, moving in accord- 
redetermined speeds; the duty of No. 8 
equipment in proper repair and make 
at predetermined times, having the 
eal always most strongly in mind, and 
\o. 9 to inspect the working conditions, 
tandards and the product. But, in the 
, these men, too, have a strong influence 
nan element. 
loes the speed boss safeguard the man 
achine, but he also teaches him such 
es within his sphere, and acts as a dem- 
method, unit times and control. The 
S in the same way both directly and 


being more untrained, needs more attention given 
to his development than does any other member of 
the organization. It would, of course, be very easy 
to say, “Draw the chart so that the circle repre 
senting the individual shall come at the top of the 
chart, instead of at the present position, at the 
lower part of the chart.” This has been suggested 
by some who are extremely anxious to demonstrate 
the position that scientific management takes as 
to the importance .of the individual worker. 

But the placing of this circle, representing the 
individual in its present position, is no 
chance, but represents a most careful desire to pic 
ture visually the relationship existing between the 
individual worker and the other members of the 
organization. The line of progression or promotion 
for the individual in the organization is a line that 
goes up, and the entire plan of management is so 
constructed that the pull is constantly upward. In 
other words, especially at the present time, when the 
scientific plan of management is so new, there is a 
call for far many more trained men to go into man- 
aging departments than are available, and the desire 
and tendency is that every man shall progress up 
along one of the various lines and into, or to assist 
in, one of the directing or managing functions. 

Moreover, it is a part of the plan that no man 
can go upward fastest without having consciously 
trained others to take his place. This adds to the 
upward pushing force. Should a set of arrowheads 
be put on the various lines to show lines of author- 
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ity, sources of instruction and forces causing promo- 
tion, there would have to be such heads on every line 
running in each direction, for there is constant help 
and teaching going down from every man in the 
managing department to those who are managed, 
and at the same time the drawing power is pulling 
every member of the organization up into as high a 
position as he is able to fill. In the actual installa- 
tion of measured management, this chart is shown 
long before any men are actually assigned to the 
functions, and in this way the entire plan of man- 
agement is made clear to the members of the or- 
ganization. It is understood that .every position is 
open to every member of the organization who is 
able to fill it, and that the whole desire of those 
who are introducing the management is to see that 
the man best fitted to the position is assigned to it. 

If it be possible to imagine an industrial enter- 
prise that has simply decided upon its aim and 
what it is to produce and that has constructed an 
entirely new plant and is selecting an entirely new 
organization, the functional chart would then act 
exactly as it does in an established plant—as an out- 
line according to which the management is to be 
constructed, a guide to those who are to select 
the men, showing how their work can best be done, 
and a graphical representation to candidates of the 
possible positions open to them. 


MEN NOT THE MACHINES OF THE FACTORY 


In attempting to come, then, to some conclu- 
sions as to the relative emphasis under the scien- 
tific type of management upon the man and upon 
the plant, it certainly should be recognized that the 
larger amount of attention directed toward the 
men of the organization is directed toward them 
not because they are a part of the machinery of 
the establishment, but because they are the real 
life of the establishment; that must be properly 
directed in order that the result desired, both ma- 
terial and spiritual, shall be attained. There has 
been a pathetic cry from many honestly interested 
in the worker, who have seen the miserable out- 
come of various kinds of changes in industrial 
practice during the past, that the entire attention 
in this new movement shall be directed toward ma- 
terial things, and the human beings comprising the 
organization shall be let alone. This is not the 
place to speak of the spirit that underlies this type 
of management, but it must be understood before 
it is possible to go farther that, whatever sort of 
force it is, it can never demonstrate its power or 
its use until it affects human beings directly. 


VOCABULARY OF MODERN MANAGEMENT NOT UNDER- 


STOOD 


The whole difficulty here is, as is the case with 
most difficulties, that the aim and practice of the 
new form of development is not understood. The 
plea has gone up from those whose lives are to be 
most strongly affected by the changes, “Explain 
this so that we can understand.” The cry has gone 
up from those trying to effect the change, “Listen 
while we demonstrate this, that you may under- 
stand.” The great barrier lies in the difference of 
vocabulary, a difference that neither side has been 
quick to understand. It is not that the men inter- 
ested in this new type of management are in all 
cases more highly educated than are many of the 
men who represent the great army of workers, 
either as members of the working forces or as 
their chosen delegates. It is simply that the sci- 
ence of management as a collected whole is new. It 
has been necessary either to create new words and 
phrases, or to devise a new meaning for old ones, 
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with the result that the language us. 
becomes incomprehensible to any w 
‘arefully studied the science of mana; 
Many of the workers in a plant o; 
der scientific management which has }. 
for some time learn its methods jus' 
gently as do the more highly educated 
the organization, while often men of 
education, even of technical engineerin; ti 
who have not given much attention to | 


of management, absolutely fail to und: nd the 
aims or to comprehend the ideas or motives therein 
expressed. This is not intended in the least as g 
defense for the vocabulary, nor is it claimed for a 
moment that there is anything about the vocaby. 
lary which could not be understood by any one, It 
is simply brought forward as a reason for the 


existing fact that scientific management has pot 
been able to make its ideals plain to those who 
have neither the time nor the opportunity to de. 
vote to a close and technical study of its princi. 
ples. At the present time, it remains for those 
who are putting the best effort of their lives into 
the new science to testify that it does lay a stronger 
emphasis on the human element and it does aim to 
use all forces, material and spiritual, for the de 
velopment of the individual and the group over 
which it exercises control. The effects of this em- 
phasis upon the individual, upon the organization 
and upon society are left for a later discussion. 


Expansion of New Departure Plant 


A noteworthy instance of expansion of manufac- 
ture in the automobile industry is the rapid growth 


maker of the “American Made: for American Trade” 
New Departure ball bearings. This company is now 
erecting extensive additions to its ten-acre plant, and 
is installing machinery that will-enable it to double 
its present production. While it is true that the Euro- 
pean war has practically eliminated the foreign made 
ball bearing from the American market, 
therefore influenced to some degree this remarkable 
development, it is also true that permanence of in- 
creased volume of business of the company is assured 
by reason of the fact that this home-made ball bear 
ing has proved itself equal to the best of the foreign 
product. The conservative management of the com- 
pany would hardly expend extraordinary sums [or 
temporary use. Furthermore, the company 1s not 
making war materials. The doubling of its capacity 
is due to large contracts secured before the war influ- 
ence was felt in this country, with the realization 0 
the part of the American ball bearing user that he 
can secure at home as good a product, and in som 
instances better, than he has been buying abroad. 
With its enlarged plant the company will, in a tew 
months, have facilities for meeting any American Ge 
mand satisfactorily. 

In process of construction is what the company © 
lieves will be the largest building specially desigt ed 
and equipped for grinding purposes in the world. The 
machinery to be installed will be of the latest type, 
most of it specially designed by the companys — 
neers, who have specialized on ball bearing quality 
as well as on quantity production. Another importan 
extension will be that of the largest of its heat-treat 
ing buildings. This building, when completed, Wl! 
contain 230 oil fired furnaces, specially designed J 
the company’s experts. Supplementary to err 
naces themselves will be a new arrangement 0° i 
quenching vats and the operation of a liquified sm 
monia gas refrigerating system, which will great 


: = aol we 
increase the amount of work per furnace, ane 


and 


nni- 
bid 


the processing of the steel to practically perfect © 
form quality. 
will probably also be the largest employed 1 
facture of anti-friction bearings. 
will be increased correspondingly. 


This mammoth heat-treating building 


» the manu- 
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pn reproduced at the top of this 

es new form of toe calk for horse 
which is driven into the shoe is 
nprove its holding quality and it is 
cold swaging process which is ¢al- 
t unusually tough. The calk is 

ar of steel of plain rectangular sec- 


rmation of the nib and cutting off to 


are performed in one pass through 
wn in the cut at the bottom of the 
; known as the William J. Kent toe 


nanufactured by the Corrugated Nib 
npany, Brooklyn, N. Y. The machines 
luction of the calk were designed and 
VY & O Press Company, Glendale, Long 
basis of the machine is a V & O 
| press of the straight sided type, with 
ct clutch having an automatic trip 

¢ brake. The press is equipped with 
ratchet-driven roll feed and a series 
and which have gage con- 
the automatic trip on the clutch. The 
x 14 x 8 in. long, but as 
the machine and dies are 


ale 


dT 


hes dies a 


; 


+ 
u 


¢ are 


} 


are usea 


on, the bar is passed into the roll feed 
right side of the press. This feed has 
ttent motion, allowing the bar to dwell 
each revolution of the press and giv 


+ 
r 


action 


1e 
ss and dies. 
' the pro- 
and the 
under 
wn punch 


ns 
ail 


the first 
! the nib, 
on l ot 
the bar. 


revolution 
feed ad- 
vith the 
ib to the 


e 


r 





the sec- 
hich fur- 
Ses and 

{ the nib, 
nwhile the 
ar which 
ne within 
receives the 
or No. 1 
point the 


two steps 
ing the 
contains 
r shaping 
Chis step, 
rming the 


' 


' 


The Bar Enters the Machine at 
Calks are on the 
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Manufacture of a Toe Calk for Horse Shoes 


ie to Convert Steel 
into 


Waste of 


Finished 


Material 


CeSS 


nit s performed é ( 
a cam operated the press L¢ rhe irth 
step is for sizing and corrugati d the last 
operation in the formation of t r No. 4. The 
bar is then advanced to the n, where it 
s cut off to length It w e understood that all 
( nese operatior are peritorme tanes 
so that after the bar has advanced t e fhiitn é 
then each successive stroke or r¢ n he 
press produces one complete each ew 
bar utted against the preces e, which al 
lows continuous operation of the pri 
Mention has been made a gage the die 
connecting with the trip mechanisn f the clutel 
It will readily be understood that advancing the 
bar step by step, absolute uniformit feed ré 
quired, otherwise the descendir inches would not 
register with the nibs, resulting in imperfect work 
or, badly out of alignment, in broken punches 
and dies. The gage is located between punches No 
1 and No. 2 and consists of a pivoted finger with 
one end projecting into the path of the nib formed 
on the bar under punch No. 1; the other end connects 
with the trip mechanism on the clutch. If the roll 
feed does not advance the bar the exact distance re 
quired the rear end of the gage finger engages a 
latch and the downward motion the press slide 
operates the trip, thus disengaging the clutch. This 
in turn releases the self-acting brake and the pre 
is stopped before the punches strike the bar. An 
disturbance sufficient to 
scapes Sm prevent § the bar from 
taking proper position 
will cause tne press t. 
stop and will indicate t« 
the operator that ad 


justment the press 01 


par 


TY 


ng process is very high, 
high-grade tool steel had 
ty } sec . r 

and al d 


found 


pe r¢ tne 


al 


punches es it 


ne 
ihe 


is been advan 


tageous to play a strean 
of cutting compound on 
t first breaking 
This serves 


ne ‘ 


r 
down punch, 


the double purpose of 
cooling the tools and 
washing away any loose 


scale. 
The 
manufacturi 
heretofore 
use are: 
nib from 
and 
from 
section. 


methods of 
ng toe calks 
in general 
forging the 
heated bar; 
cutting the nib 
bar of special 


two 


ne 


l, 


a 
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> 
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at 


and the Completed 
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Machining High-Explosive Shells 


The Operations, Particularly in Making from 
the Solid Bar—Lasting Influence on Production 
Methods Being Exerted by the Specialization 


Br 6S. 


Contracts for shrapnel to be manufactured in 
this country have been very largely closed for the 
present, with deliveries extending over a period of 
two years; but a very considerable demand exists 
for high-explosive shells, and is particularly urgent 
for the 6-in. and 155-mm. sizes, which closely cor- 
respond. Thus far the bulk of the orders placed 
has been for 75-mm. (2.95-in.) shells or their equiv- 
alent, and, from the vast quantities of that calibre 
called for on the European battlefields, this con- 
dition will probably continue to rule throughout the 
war. 

100 SHELLS PER HOUR AS MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 

With the principal contracts only a few concerns 
in this country or Canada have anything to do. 
Sub-contracts are usually based on a minimum of 
1,000,000 shells, although this may in turn be di- 


TUPPER* 


British 18-lb. shell. The body of one of 
as illustrated herewith, has a length o! 
(expressed as the maximum and mi; 
able) and the diameter may vary 0.005 
from 3.285 in. These and other dime; 


are proportionately approximated in sh: 


sizes. 
In part the machining operations ar: tica 
identical with those described in THE IRON Acy 


Sept. 9, for the manufacture of shrapne 
no repetition. These include cutting off 
ming the open end of the forging, fa 
base, roughing and finishing the exte: 
the band seat, undercutting it and waving. Ni 
and pressing on the band are also accompli 
the same manner as for shrapnel. Boring, how. 
ever, is a much more simple operation, as there 

no powder cup or diaphragm seat to be proy 
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DETAILS OF 


Diameter of bod r 3.28 rT 0.00 


Length « 


vided among a number of co-operating shops. To 
insure the delivery of that quantity in the two years 
normally covered by the contract, with due allow- 
ances for delays, rejections and other contingen- 
cies, means a production based on 100 shells per 
hour and that is now being generally taken as the 
unit in providing for layouts of equipment. 

The manufacture of high-explosive shells natur- 
ally falls into two distinct but converging lines, 
embracing projectiles made (1) from forgings and 
2) directly from rolled bar stock. The former are 
represented principally by British orders and the 
second more largely by French and Russian with 
some British. This article will take up briefly the 
machining of forged shells and in more detail the 
production of those made from bar stock. 

The British 15-lb. shell, which was originally 
the most used, has a calibre of 3 in. This, how- 
ever, has been to a large extent superseded by the 


*Consulting engineer, Chicago 





18-POUNDER 


HIGH-EXPLOSIVE 


SHELL 


istimated weights 
Total, empty, 
Paint acne 
Bursting charge 
Fuse and nos¢ 


Total, filled 


(continued ) 


inpainted 


ple ct 


for. The interior is straight bored to a diamet 
below the throat of 1.912/1.906 in., and the throa 
is threaded to 1.997/2.003 in. This throat, it 
be observed, is deeper than the socket of a shrapn' 
case, previously illustrated, and is made to r 

a head or fuse base similar to one which w! 
described below for a 75-mm. French shell 
from bar stock. 


SHRAPNEL AND EXPLOS! 
SHELLS 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

The most important distinctions from shrapm 
shells lie in the thickness of the side walls, ' 
in., and the recessing and plugging o! the bars 


fixing screw may also be used for 
shown. 
In the manufacture of a high-ex! : 


no chances are taken with a possible pipe : 
defect in the base which might be © 7 
inspection, as any seepage through 0 


r noe als 


air between the bursting and the di g 
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explosion of the shell in the gun. 
is recessed to a depth of 0.34/0.36, 
:meter, and threaded for the recep- 
ss-grained steel plate plug, and the 
eted or welded together after being 
ttman cement or its equivalent. On 
ne for the purpose, the base can be 
readed in 2% to 3 min., although 
equipment it takes considerably 


contour and* dimensions are 

the drawing. The maximum and 
ng allowed are signified by the let- 
which stand for high and lew. 


¢ 
s Ol 


SHELLS FROM THE SOLID BAR 


NS FOR 


has been passed over briefly for the 
nterest at present centers chiefly in 
ed from solid bar stock. For a French 
75-mm. shell, which represents the pre- 
this is delivered from the mills in 
ivins diameter within 1 mm. of 
librated and dressed from the dead 
the French specifications express it. 
: purpose is also required merely by 
cifications “to have the chemical and 
ilities of ordinary high grade open- 
ssemer steel, with carbon 0.40 to 0.50; 
th 80,000 to 90,000 Ib.; elongation 8 
> in.” The same applies to the forged 
e described later. In practice, selec- 
are along the lines already quoted in 
\GE and there is a great deal of elasticity. 
s been observed of late to crowd up 
r tensile strength, but the principal re- 
placed in the heat treatment. 
nts following will be expressed in the 
millimeters, as to attempt to give 
ents in inches would be confusing and 
nguage of the specifications will also 
possible, although the 
tion of English technical terms has 
to ludicrous misunderstandings. 
length of the 75-mm. diameter shell 
se base or head, is 265 mm., making 
r the shell body and 31 mm. above the 
the base to the enlargement is 162 
ameter at this point should be 74.4, 
ce either way in practice of 0.1 mm. 
argement to the driving band, the di- 
m., with 0.2 mm. “tolerance.” Below 
nd the shell is 74.4 mm. in diameter, 
to that of the enlargement, which 
ell in the gun. Interior dimensions 
inder the various machining opera- 


ving a 


ie 


as tar as 


¢ 


ess of the base is 13 mm., with 0.4 
versize but none for undersize. Only 
rrun in the cut at this point, either 
the shell body to be scrapped. Side- 
from 8.5 mm. in the upper 
entral cavity to 10.5 mm. in the mid- 
mensions are also absolute. Any 

tal removed is fatal to the work. 


ranges 


HING MACHINING OPERATIONS 
reliminary hollowing out, or rough 
s centered and then secured by the 
on a drill press or chucked in a 
lled 46 mm. in diameter to depth, 
m. or a trifle more for this first cut. 
takes 6 to 8 min. A 0.024-in. feed 
stactory results. If a drill press is 


ry 


native to the usual practice is to fix 
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the drill in a holder on the table and the shell bods 
in a chuck attached to the drill spindle, thus facili 
tating the ejection of the drillings 

For roughing the exterior, the shell can be most 
easily and securely 


chuck, 


Ing, 


held by an expanding mandrel 
and the operation is a 


simple one of 


using former and dead center. 


s.r) 
turn 


From 5 to 7 


min. are required, depending on the type of lathe 
used, arrangement of tool parts, etc. With a single 
purpose machine and multiple tools, the time can 


be reduced to 
0.047. 


tor 5 min., using a cutting speed of 
Parenthetically, it may be noted here to 
advantage that a line of purpose tools, so 
grouped as to give a definite unit of production 
each operation, will effect the 


Li 


single 
for 
greatest aggregate 
saving of time and labor and where a shop is 
equipped new, 
account. 


+h oy 1 
tnis lteature taken into 


should be 

To rough bore the interior the 1 
in a jaw or collet chuck and against the live center. 
After this comes a complicated operation of 
ing and shoulder 
with a string of 


ece 18 secured 
ream 
cnamtering, at var 
gang tools and fine hand feeds 
The first operation, with 0.030-in. feed, takes 


ious depths, 


about 
4 min.; but the finishing cuts at 0.047 to 0.050 in 


can hardly be effected in less than double that time 
Unlike the British shell the cyl 
indrical interior of this French shell has three prin- 
cipal diameters, with corresponding chamfers at 
45 deg., which eliminates the possibility of 
boring. Allowing for a radius of 10 between 
the interior of the shell cylinder and the base, the 
diameter of the cavity is 50 mm. at the bottom, 53 
mm. for the middle section and 57 the 
upper one, enlarging to 61.3 mm. at bottom of 
the throat. 
mm., 30 


above described, 


straight 


mm 


mm. for 
the 
The lengths of these sections 
and 112.5 mm., respectively ; 
allowing 13 mm. for the 
threaded 


are 50 
mm. which, 


base and 28.5 mm. for the 


throat, makes up the 234 mm. of shell 
body length. Diametral allowances of 0.2 mm. and 
longitudinal allowances of 1.0 are made for each of 
these sections 
THE FINISH MACHINING OPERATION 
A finishing cut for the entire exterior taken 


i 
by securing the piece in a lathe 
0.031 in. 


and feeding say 


This is plain turning, and by the use of 
multiple tools the smaller diameter, enlargement and 
rough contour of the nose can be taken care of at 
one setting. hell 

made by heating and forming in a press, as for 
shrapnel, but is entirely machine cut from the open 
end of the hollowed bar. 

With chucking the same as that for the finishing 
cut on the body, the seat for the driving band is 
roughed out and undercut and the waving cut taken, 
the two last named usually being combined. The 
width of the groove is specified as 12.2 mm., but a 
variation of 0.2 mm. either way is permitted, pre- 
caution merely being taken afterwards to see that 
the band fits snugly. The lower edge of the band 
groove is located 43 mm. above the shell base. From 
this point to the center line of the generating arc 
for the “nose piece” or 160 mm., and 
that measurement is taken as a guide in getting the 
right contour for the latter. In cutting the band 
seat and waving—operations which were outlined 
in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 9, the time required is about 


The nose of this body is not 


fuse base is 


3 min. With special equipment it can be done in 
less. 


THE HEAT TREATMENT 


The annealing, which should take place before 
the threaded parts are finished, can be done in any 
standard furnace for that purpose, as previously 
outlined on the subject of shrapnel, and takes about 
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twenty minutes at a heat of 825 to 850 deg. C., the rangement. The die heads used in +) 
last named being the maximum of safety. Each preferably of the automatic opening | i 


shell body is then cooled in hot ashes or other ma- 
terial which will insure a gradual reduction of the 
temperature. 

Tempering takes place at 750 deg. C. heat and 
cooling in any approved manner, commonly by 
plunging in a bath of water which is kept running 
and maintained at 18 deg. C. or by simultaneously 
splashing with a copious stream of water both in- 
side and out. These methods are recommended by 
the French authorities. 

It is specified that, before tempering, the body 
of the shell must be brought to at least approximate 
dimensions and that these shall be absolute for the 
interior surfaces, for the sections of the base and 
for the exterior of the body from the driving band 
to the enlargement. This is to prevent any dis- 
tortion which would not be subsequently corrected. 
Furthermore, those responsible for munitions con- 
tracts take occasion to impress on shell manufac- 
turers the need of even, gradual heating of shell 
bodies throughout their molecular structure and the 
maintenance of uniform temperatures in every part 
of the working furnace area. All of these precau- 
tions, however, are merely a matter of common 
sense and ordinary good practice in the production 
of high grade steel parts, such as automobile axles. 

After tempering, the shell body is reannealed in 
a muffle furnace at 525 deg. C. for a period of 25 
to 30 min. and again cooled slowly. Foreign prac- 
tice has been to reanneal by immersion in a bath 
of molten tin, but care must be taken in this case 
that the bath is free from any trace of lead, which 
would afterward tend to make the picrate explosive 
an unstable compound, if even a minute quantity 
should cling to the interior surface. To a layman 
the possibility of this seems rather far-fetched, but 
the caution is regarded seriously enough to be men- 
tioned in contracts. 


THE THREADING OPERATIONS 


After tempering, the threading of various parts 
is next in order. Cutting, or more appropriately 
milling, the thread in the throat of the shell is an 
operation requiring extreme accuracy and, while it 
can be accomplished with any standard machine 


for such work, is best done on one especially 
adapted to the purpose. With a tool evolved from 
early Canadian practice in the manufacture of 


shells, which will be cited here as an example, the 
shell is secured in a hollow revolving spindle and 
self-centered. An automatic stop brings the ma- 
chine to a standstill when the thread is completed. 
The cutter is designed to mill the top of the thread, 
as well as depth, and it is so shaped that it can 
be put in condition for reuse without changing the 
form. High speed steel should be utilized for this 
and most of the operations previously described. 
The above method, or the use of collapsible taps 
with ordinary thread cutters, is also a safeguard 
against having shells rejected on account of strip- 
ping or gouging. The thread in the throat has a 
diameter of 61.5 mm. at the top and 59 mm. at the 
bottom, with height of 28.5 mm. A square thread, 
2.5 mm. pitch, right-hand screw, is used. 
Threading the recess in the base is accomplished 
in a manner similar to that given above for the 
British 3.29-in. shell, and the other machining 
operations for that part are also practically identi- 
cal, hence have not been repeated. The plug, which 
is a forging, may come as a separate article of 
manufacture or be produced in the same shop on 
a bolt-making or other small forging machine, or 
with a hammer, drop-forge or other suitable ar- 


however, are most economically prod — 
shop as a specialty and supplied in 
shell makers. 


THE RIFLING BAND 


The driving band for the rifling n 
the shell, when fired, is formed from + 
tubing to a width of 12.1, with 4.3 py 
and 71.2 mm. inside circumference. ¢o) nding 
to the diameter of the shell and the exact dime, 
sions of the band seat. Any variation ; eo will 
naturally affect the band accordingly, 1 atein 
expanded at red heat, is forced into the 9 a 
waved recesses by means of a banding 
described in the article on shrapnel in th: 
Sept. 9. Originally these bands were seey ed 
hand or pneumatic hammer caulking with Jone. 
rings, the same as the bases of steam turbine bla 
ing are still caulked and until recently some es 
shops have followed that method. For cutting the 
copper bands in annular strips from tubing 
right diameter and gage, suitable machines hay. 
been devised, and this is becoming another speci: 
ized branch of shell production. It applies, 
course, quite as much to shrapnel as to high ex; 
sive projectiles. 

Turning the band is an operation which can }y 
performed on any light speed lathe, with fine hay 
feeds; but there is more difficulty with this tha 
with any other part of the work, and it takes a map 
especially skilled in it to avoid a high percentage 
of rejections. Exactness is required and rigidly 
adhered to by the inspectors. The complete opera- 
tion takes about 2 min. 

Trimming, facing and chamfering the base may 
take place at almost any stage of the machine work. 
To do what is required, with a cut-off machine or 
lathe having suitable tool attachments, takes about 
3 min. The chamfered radius of the base extends 

in from the edge and 6 mm. in height. 


ryrs 


OT The 


1 mm. 


THE NOSE PIECE 


The work on the shell head or fuse base, or nos 
piece (gaine) as the French specifications describe 
it in English, demands first of all the ‘faultless 
execution of all threads,’ the lower of which must 
be matched with the thread of the body of the shell 
and the upper with the detonating cap or tus 
Machining of the surfaces, facing the ends and 
chamfering the edges where the threads engage are 
all simple operations. The entire work can be best 
performed with automatic tools, such as are com- 
monly used for similar small work, and severa 
machines embodying the necessary features can bt 
tended by one operative. As the shell head is 
from a pressed or drop forging, its manufacture 
may take place in a special shop quite distinct fron 
the machining of the shell body from bar s tock; 
hence, in assembling, the authorities need to insure 
themselves of having lots which match so well that 
the mating threads have the least possible play 
This will explain at least one good and : suffici ent 
reason for inspection which at times has beer 
thought unnecessarily rigid. 

On the outside of the nose piece two note hes are 

made to permit screwing this into place in t 
body of the shell by means of a key, avoiding $ 
use of the screw in the top opening or port whic 
receives the cap. The contour of the nose P! iece, 
the arc for generating which measures 111.25 mm., 
is verified on the assembled shell by means of 
simple gage applied on the enlargement and se. 
the flat part of the nose piece.” Shells are de 


he 


i 
an 








se piece screwed in lightly, as so 
to be taken apart easily for loading. 
is of the nose piece are as follows: 
top opening or port. to be threaded 
mm. and enlarged to a diameter of 
bottom of the thread, which has 
From the tip of the nose piece to 
of what the specifications describe 
opening from the conical interior is 
e trench diameter and height at the 
and 2 mm., respectively. The di- 
all cylindrical part of the port is 
height 5 mm. 
al interior finished measurements 
eight of 40 mm., large diameter 54 
neter 42 mm. and radius of 6 mm. 
ection. 
in be made complete on automatic 
icking machines, with an average 
ece of 145 to 2 min. As finished, 
the nose piece measures 59 mm., and 
ided section screwing into the throat 
measures 28 mm., leaving 31 mm. 
lider of the latter. Its diameter at 
m. An oak plug, threaded like the 
ide to screw into the port for protec- 
ad during shipment. 


\.RKING COMPLETED SHELLS 


ipon completion, is stamped parallel 
on the cylindrical surface above the 
that it has been bored from the 
No. of (Name of steel mill) and 


npered and tested to a pressure of 


he nature of this test was indicated by 


States Army requirements recently 


uy 


e 


e IRON AGE. After being painted, as 
shrapnel, the shells are greased with 
the belt and packed for shipment 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
lations. Contracts also specify “de- 
cases, having marked on the outside 


the maker and arranged inside to avoid 


the shells during transport; for ex- 
ng covered cases each containing ten 
ng and screwing in the fuse cap is 
tion. 


)HERENCE TO SPECIFICATIONS 


d with the manufacture of shells for 
vernment, the production of high- 
ls for French account seems to be 
satisfactory to American makers. 
} a disposition on the part of French 
als not to insist upon unessential 
make every possible allowance or 
h will not actually affect the quality 
s of the shell. The principal points 
ite dimensions are insisted upon 
ated above. Others which were re- 
have been subject to modifications in 
economical, rapid production. 
ne subject of tempering is there un- 
rigidity. In this respect the early 
ations stated that “a manufacturer 
pply shells that show defect in tem- 
his contract cancelled.” So far as 
aware, however, no relations have 
arbitrarily terminated on any such 
ere controversies have arisen adjust- 
een made possible. Naturally, in de- 
ntirely new line of production, manu- 
s country have made numerous mis- 
‘ase of an attempt to “put one over” 
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on the foreign purchaser of s] 


ells nas vet to be un 
covered, and the sub-contractors have in everv case 
shown a disposition to learn the right methods. 


ight 
The most serious complaint has probably arisen 
from the failure of some concerns actually to begin 
the manufacture of high explosive shells at the 
dates specified in their contracts, or rather ti 
deliveries in certain quantities at the dates agreed 
upon. For this inability to secure necessary) equip- 
ment has been principally responsible. Gradually. 
however, all of these details are being worked out 
and the contracts so divided that a ver at , 


Satistac 


make 


tory general level of production be maintained 

INFLUENCI OF MUNITIONS MAKIN« ON GENERAI 
OPERATIONS 

In n any cases only emerge! equipment ha 

neen provided, or hastil “thrown together.” and 


entirely new machine lavouts. | 


, assed on specialized 
unit production, are being planned. When 


tnese 
ible 


t \OsS 
} 


not 


only to reduce materially the average time of I 


2 Cacn 
single operation but also to elin 


installations are completed, it will 


( 
inate delays in 
handling and resetting. Furth rmore, the 
only moderately skilled labor, with a few highh 
trained men and thoroughly competent : 


made possible under the new system 


use of 


foreman, 
being evolved 
In general it follows the lines made familiar i: 
automobile plants, and men who developed such 
plants have been turned to, to lead the way again 
in the emergency. As the companies now engaged 
in shell making have had an extremely varied line 
of products, and few have heretofore come under 
the stimulus of specialization such as the makers of 
motor vehicles and parts are now accustomed t 
the new systems adopted cannot fail to have an 
extremely beneficial and lasting effect upon their 
future operations in standard lines of manufacture. 
With this in view, the production of war munitions 
takes on a degree of importance which divests it 
of any merely transitory character and lifts it on t 
a plane with the great industrial movements of thé 
age. 


Oo 


Metals Used in Making Shells 


The metals needed to execute the war orders alread: 


placed are estimated at over 10 per cent of the 1914 
copper production of the United States, about 7 pel 
cent of the spelter output and nearly 20 per cent of the 


lead production, by the London Jron and Coal Trad: 


Review of Sept. 17. A British 18-pounder, or 

shrapnel, requires 5 lb. 9% oz. of bra ontaining 6 
to 70 per cent copper or nearly 3% lb. A small copper 
band around the shell adds 4% oz., making the total 
copper 4.04 lb. Spelter consumption for a shell of 
this size is about 1.87 ll Lead bullets weighing 7.92 


lb. and composed of 7 parts lead to 1 part antimony, 


constitute the metal load of the projectile. Estimating 
the total orders for shrapnel and other she placed ir 
the United States by Europe at 25,000,000 they would 
call for a total of 101,000,000 lb. of copper, 46,750,000 Ib 
of spelter and 173,250,000 lb. of lead. Actually the 


metal consumption is larger, as a fair proportion of the 
shells are 4.7-in. howitzer shells using more brass; some 
6-in., 7%4-in., and probably 9-in. shells are also being 
made. Rifle cartridges are made of copper mainly, 1 lb. 
of it being used in making 24 Lebel cartridges, a type 
widely used by the French army. Every 125 of these 
take 1 lb. of spelter and a small amount of nickel. 
Steel consumption per shell varieS widely in differ- 
ent types. A finished 3.3-in. shell contains 6 lb. 15% oz. 
of steel, the shell weighing 6 lb. 5% oz. and the dia 
phragm 9% oz. If the shell is made from a steel bar, 
the weight is about 17 lb., while a forging for the same 
purpose weighs approximately 14% lb. and a bottle 
made by the seamless tube process somewhat less. 





ee 
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Single-Purpose Lathe for Shell Work 


Two single-purpose lathes have been placed on 


the market by the Cincinnati Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. These lathes, which were 


designed by S. W. Sparks, Cleveland, are intended 
for shell, automobile and various types of single- 
purpose work. Two the lathe are built, 
one for shells up to 6 in. in diameter and the other 
for shells ranging from 8 to 12 in. A special four- 
bar turret has been adopted. 

The lathes are of the geared-head single-pulley 
drive type, and four speed changes are provided. 
The gear box on the smaller machine provides five 
feed changes ranging from 0.02 to 0.1 in. per revolu- 
tion of the spindle while on the larger machine 


sizes of 


there are six changes ranging from 0.03125 to 
0.375 in. The transmission from the spindle to 
the feed box is by silent chain and a dog tooth 
clutch for stopping the carriage automatically is 
inclosed in the feed box together with a reverse 
feed. 


The carriage is equipped with a heavy plain 
and a four-post tool holder. 
for the slide and there is an automatic longitudinal 
stop for the carriage. The apron is of the 
shrouded box type with a double support for each 
stud and gear. All of the gears in the apron are of 
steel with the exception of the 


rest 


Cross feed is provided 


worm gear which 
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an adjusting rod extending through { 
machine on which a hardened too] st 
engages with a slotted cam on the r 
chine is fitted. The attachment ca; 
both sides of the plain rest or turret 
device on the side of the tool post ha 
adjustment is provided to enable the { 
of cut to be varied while the lathe 
in connection with the forming atta 
cluded with the attachment are the 
base plate on which the slotted cam 
not the cam itself. These cams, which - 
for the various kinds of shells that 
turned, are ordinarily furnished by th , 
but, if desired, can be supplied by the 7 
cams are of hardened and ground to: 
thick and are the entire length of 
arrangement which permits the operat 
the entire body or the shell and to cont 
form the nose with the same cut. 

A four-turret tool post with a lug 
sides is provided, to receive the adjust 
the forming attachment. When the 
forming attachment is being used, 
to disengage the nut of the tool post 
purpose a split nut device under the 
turret provided which is drawn together 


i 


slide is 


and opened by a handle on the top of 


This array 


in front of the tool post. 





is made of manganese bronze. The drive to the 
gears in the apron is from a hardened steel worm 
on the feed shaft, the ratio of the gear reduction 
in the apron in the larger lathe being 80 to 1. 
The tailstock is of the offset type, and is of 
heavy construction. In the larger lathe it is rein- 
forced by ribbing and has three clamping bolts 
operated by a one-piece clamp that operates the 
full length of the tailstock bearing on the carriage. 
The spindle of the tailstock in the larger machine 
has a double thread on the screw for quick traverse. 
The carriage turret, which is of the four-bar 
type, is of heavy all steel construction and is espe 
cially designed for shell work. It has been substi- 
tuted for the customary hexagonal type that is 
mounted on the cross slide and is intended to carry 
four 2-in. bars. If the work to be done on the 
lathe includes the forming of the interior of the 
shell, a standard forming attachment can be sup- 


plied. This attachment has a bar which is con- 
nected to the four-turret tool post or the plain 
rest. In connection with this attachment there is 


Work Equipped with 


1 Special Four-Sicde 


practically the same as that used on a st 
engine lathe when screw threads are being ‘ 

The waving attachment supplied is of stal 
construction and is operated by a spring and nal 
ened steel roller, working from the face o! 
fitted on the face plate attached to the nos¢ 
headstock spindle. This attachment, which uses 
inverted tool and is operated by hand feed 
in conjunction with the turret tool post on th 
riage, is used as a back rest. Provis! n 
for ‘adjusting the tool over the full width oF 
top slide of the waving attachment, which !s 
After the operator has finished using the wavine 
tachment, the split nut is disengaged ind the 
tachment pushed out of the way by hand. . 
of this attachment in connection with te 
turret tool post and the forming attachme! 
all of the outside operations on the 
completed with one setting. 

The taper attachment is practically t 
the forming attachment except that a 
straight slot extending from one end 


rey 
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ne us 


t enaodit 


r will 
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Moven ent 


or the slotted 
ck of the machine. 
one end and is adjustable on the 
the operator to adjust and obtain 
er with the graduations on the back. 


nt that 


t 


id 


This bar has 


and terminat 
regularly included 
necludes the forming, waving and 


stem has an unimpeded downward 


nts, the four-turret tool post and the 
Hand and power feed turrets on 
be supplied at extra cost for the 
and a heavy power feed bed turret 
ent stops for each face of the turret 
the larger lathe. 
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A Modern Foundry Pig-Iron Mixe 


Its Use in a German Iron Foundry— 
Operating and Chemical Results with 
Blast-Furnace and Coke-Oven Gases 


An interesting article by Prof. O. Simmersbach 
on the construction and operation of a modern pig- 
iron mixer for foundry use appears in a recent 
issue of Stahl und Eisen. This mixer is at the 
Friedrich Wilhelms Hiitte at Miihlheim on the 
Riihr, which is a very modern plant, and concern- 
ing which several articles have appeared in THE 
IRON AGE, on the economic uses of blast-furnace 
and coke-oven gas in that plant. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MIXER 


The mixer is of the flat hearth 
measurements of the bath are: 
in.; width, 12 ft. 5% in., 3 ft. 1114 in. 
The capacity is 150 tons. The depth is purposely 
kept low so that the metal can be readily heated and 
mixed. It is of the tilting type, being laid on rock 
ers, and is electrically operated. If 
can be tilted by hand. 

The port ends are movable, and 
cooled rings at the contact surfaces. 


type, and the 
Length, 38 ft. 854 


and depth, 


necessary it 


have water- 
Before being 
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Results with the Use of a Pig-Iron Mixer in an Iron Fo 


moved back from the furnace they may be slightly 
raised, which prevents the brick work being broken 
at the lower contact surface. There are two slag 
pockets, each 31.5 in. wide, and the usual regenera- 
tors for gas and air, which are 26 ft. 3 in. long, 16 
ft. 434 in. to the spring of the arch, and 5 ft. 11 in. 
wide for the gas, 8 ft. 10% in. wide for the air. 
There are six openings on each side, and one at the 
back, so that the greatest accessibility is assured 
when repairs are necessary. 

The incoming and outgoing pouring spouts are 
on opposite sides of the mixer, and there are two of 
the former, one near each end. The mixer has 
an acid, not a basic lining, so as to leave the silicon 
of the iron unchanged. There is naturally no de- 
sulphurization, but as shown by the following re- 
sults, considerable equalization between high and 
low sulphur iron takes place. 

FOUR 


OPERATING TESTS 


Four tests were made, the first two while the 
mixer was heated with mixed blast-furnace and 
coke-oven gas, and the second two when blast-fur- 
nace gas alone was used. 

First Test, Using the Two Gases.—The mixture 
of the two gases was so arranged that the heating 


value was about 130 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 
heating in the regenerator did not 

the composition. The regenerator 
change according to the gas compositio1 
varied according to the temperature 
iron entering the mixer. The test laste: 
three-quarter hours, and the average 

in the air regenerator was 931 deg. C.., 
regenerator 831 deg. C. The average 

at the incoming end of the mixer was 14 
in the middle 1382 deg. C., and at the outs 
1363 deg. C. The gas and air evident! 
well that combustion took place immediat« 
tering the furnace, where the highest 
was produced. 

The temperature of the iron leaving 
naturally shows lower than that of the n 
average being 1302 deg. C., which was 
form within plus or minus 2 per cent. The 
furnished to the foundry was therefore practical 
uniform in temperature. In regard to metallurg 
conditions 103.96 metric tons of iron from tw 
different blast furnaces were poured into the mixer 
during the test. The details of composition ar 
shown in Table 1, Test No. 1, and the iron lea’ 
the mixer in Table 2, Test No. 2. 








Table 1—Composition of Pig Iron Entering M 
Analysis Poure 
Weight, Temp., Silicon, Mang Su 
rest Time Lbs Deg. C. Per Cent 1 
7.45 37,015 ane 1.77 
9.30 40,322 1,250 1.99 
ll 45 38,008 : 1.69 
12.15 37,611 1,270 2 
» 00 36,442 1,250 1.7 
0 >793 1.260 1 
Total 29,191 
Averages 1,258 1.8 
10.2 3 1,285 2.32 
12.30 3 1,300 2 ? 
12.45 l 1,240 1.7 
3.45 be 1,280 1.72 
1.15 ] 1,260 
Total... 181,481 : 
Averages ai “ 
8 00 39 RT 2 
11.30 40,741 1,28 2.90 
12.00 18,739 1,180 1.64 
1.20 33,642 1,270 2.1 ) 
1.30 17,637 1,190 1.78 
3.20 41,578 1,270 1.38 
{ 39,419 1,310 2.1 
Total 224,624 
Averages 1,251 ] 
§ 30 1,335 8? 
10.00 1,220 1.38 
11.30 1,330 1.98 
12.20 1,240 1.67 
1.30 aa 1.28 
2.40 1,270 2.23 
115 1,260 1.20 
Total 236,309 sK% * . 
Averages : 1,276 1.69 


The iron had the following composition: 


Silicon, Manganes ul os 
Per Cent Per Cent é 
Entering mixer .......+-- 1.82 : ot 
Leaving mixer .....-++++- 1.88 


While the silicon in the pig iron varies *t™ 
1.69 to 2.01 per cent, that of the mixer , oe ee 
varies from 1.79 to 1.95 per cent. The sulphul 
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tries from 0.022 to 0.086 per cent, 
iron only varies from 0.046 to 0.058 
mixer iron therefore shows much 
nity. 
Mostly Blast-Furnace Gas.—With 
t the mixed gases had the same com- 
fore, but for the last two hours no 
‘ould be obtained, blast-furnace gas 
sed containing 26.8 per cent CO, 10 
[he average temperature of the air 
is 934 deg. C. and of the gas re- 
deg. C. Average temperatures in the 
379 deg. at the incoming end, 1389 
ddle, and 1378 deg. C. at the outgoing 
mperature decreased steadily toward 
e test, but this was not so much due 
last-furnace gas alone as to the fact 
nany casts were made. The mixer 


rf I I ng Mize 
} 
Ss or Manganes¢ Sulphur, 
Cer Per Cent r Cent 
) 0.53 0.0 
) 0.48 0.046 
; is 0.054 
8 046 
\ 0 { boZ 
6 
O58 
052 
t ) ; 
0 } 
7 0.046 
70 0.48 0.054 
0.6 0.046 
148 
en 
, O28 
( 0.046 
( 40 
34 
18 
{ ( 0 
0.054 
} 0.046 
036 
Of 
0.040 
004 
, Ose 
, O04 
0.61 0.10 
0.56 ) O80 
0.73 WH OR0 
67 0.130 
4 0.67 0.090 
i O44 0.090 
4 0.61 0.110 
i4 0.93 0.110 
NF 0 69 »n99 


often inclined and the flow of gas 
ther and the air partly. The mixer 
eing poured out showed an average of 
while the mixed gases were used, but 
two hours it dropped to 1290 deg. 
C. These last temperatures do not 
of the pig iron entering the mixer. 
analysis of the pig iron was silicon 
nganese 0.61 per cent and sulphur 
le that of the mixer iron was sili- 
manganese 0.55 per cent and sul- 
The detailed figures are given 
1 2, Test No. 2. The mixer iron 
red uniformity, particularly evident 
the sulphur. The average in both 
ent, but the pig iron varies from 
r cent, while the mixer iron only 
2 to 0.05 per cent. 


+ 


ent 


ONLY BLAST-FURNACE GAS 


For the two remaining tests blast- 
e was used, having a heating value 


’ 





— 
~~ 


of 88 to 94.5 B.t.u. per cu. ft. The results were 
good. During Test No. 3 the air regenerator had 
an average temperature of 1006 deg. C. and the gas 
840 deg. C. The average chimney temperature was 
175 deg. C. Corresponding to these good results 
the mixer temperatures were good, being an 
average of 1410 deg. C. at the incoming end, 1393 
deg. in the middle, and 1383 deg. at the outgoing 
end. The mixing of the blast-furnace gas and air 
was evidently satisfactory because the highest tem- 
peratures were found at the incoming end. The 
average temperature of the iron on leaving the 
mixer was 1325 deg. C., and on enter ng 1250 deg., 


which shows an increase of about 75 deg. 
The silicon of the pig iron showed a total vari 


tion of 1.17 per cent from 1.38 to 2.55 per cent 
The mixer metal on the other hand only varied 


from 1.77 to 2.20 per cent. There was no 
of silicon while in the mixer, the average being the 
same in both cases. The sulphur shows similar 
results, and the equalizing results brought about 
by the use of the mixer are well shown in the illus- 
tration. The two high sulphur casts were well 
taken care of. 

Fourth Test.—In this test the average tempera 
ture of the air regenerator was 946 deg. C., and of 
the gas 776 deg. C. The mixer temperatures were 
correspondingly lower than with Test No. 3. At 
the incoming end the average was 1334 deg., in the 
middle 1301 deg. and at the outgoing end 1286 deg 
C. The mixer metal had an average temperature of 
1257 deg., which was 20 deg. hotter than that of 
the iron entering the mixer. No special effort was 
made to heat the iron because of its low quality and 
to keep the loss from being unnecessarily | 
The metallurgical results are very interesting be 
cause of the high sulphur in the pig iron, which 
with one cast amounted to 0.17 per cent See 
Table 1.) This entered the mixer at 10 o’clock, and 
10 min. after, at 10.10 metal was poured out, 
so that not enough time was allowed for thorough 
mixing. However, considerable improvement was 
brought about in regard to the sulphur and silicon 
The mixer metal was much more uniform than the 
pig iron, as may be seen from Tables 1 and 2. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing tests it is evident that heat 
ing with blast-furnace gas is sufficient for a 
foundry pig-iron mixer. If, however, much cold 
iron or scrap is to be melted up then an admixture 
with coke-oven gas is preferable. With too great 
heating the loss increases, but under ordinary con 
ditions it may be held from 1 to 1'% per cent, as 
shown by a week’s test. The lining must be acid 
so as not to influence the silicon contents of the 
iron, and although no desulphurization can take 
place, yet an equalization between high and low sul- 
phur casts is brought about, which depends on the 
length of time in the mixer. It is of course best to 
wait as long as possible after pouring in a high 
sulphur cast before taking iron from the mixer 
\. B. W. 


The first car of coal was unloaded at the new Buf 
falo dock of the Lehigh Valley Railroad last week. It 


is a steel and concrete rround-level plar t, replacing a 


wooden trestle. The machinery is operated by elec- 
tricity and consists of two rocking cradles for unload- 
ing box cars and four fixed hoppers for unloading open 
cars. The coal will be conveyed by apron flights to a 
telescopic chute in the boat being loaded. It is esti- 
mated that 500 cars can be unloaded in 10 hr. The 
breakage of coal will be reduced to a minimum and 
the risk from fire, as compared with a wooden struc- 
ture, will be eliminated 





Foundrymen's Atlantic City Conven 


in 


Papers Emphasize Industrial Education, Standardi- 
zation and Costs—President Bull’s Notable Address 
—Brass Sessions on High Plane—Record Attendance 


The 1915 convention of 


the American Foundrymen’s Association which, with that of 
Institute of Metals, was held at Atlantic City, Sept. 
the inauguration of definite steps to promote the foundry trade. 


27 to Oct. 1, 1s of distinct importance: 
There is reason to believ: 


gations and findings which make up the convention record will shortly take useful forms 


complished. The cause of industrial education, 


the fostering cf which has become of irgent 
importance, is to be definitely and systematically promoted. 


Further studies of materials « 


the making of castings, particularly those which have been considered the minor element: 
pursued to the end that exact knowledge may be had in a degree comparable with the int 


ready in hand with respect to pig iron itself. 


Molding sand especially is to be better understood. 


standardization of all products more definitely established. 


The papers presented at the meetings added largely to the historical record of the prog 
The primary problem of costs was defined more 


art. 
keeping was outlined in practical detail. 


™ 
ress 


completely than ever before, and a plan of 


I 


The meetings of the American Institute of Metals were mor 


liberally attended than at any previous gathering, and the discussions were notably valuable and ear. 


nest. 


Attendance at the meetings of both associations was the largest of their history, the registratio; 
of men for the American Foundrymen’s Association exceeding 500. 


Following the joint session of th 


two associations on Tuesday morning the meetings of the foundrymen were divided into gray iron, steel 
and malleable sessions, while the non-ferrous meetings pursued the separate program of that organiza- 


tion. 
Joint Opening Session 


The paper presented by Prof. Frank M. Leavitt, 
University of Chicago, on the subject of industrial edu- 
cation, and the action taken with regard to it have al- 
ready been referred to in THE IRON AGE of. Sept. 30. 
The interest developed in the question of molding sands, 
inspired by the report of C. P. Karr of the United 
States Bureau of Standards has also been mentioned, 
as well as the appointment of the committee, with Dr. 
Moldenke at its head, to pursue the further investi- 
gation. 

Following the above mentioned papers an interest- 
ing and instructive demonstration of the strength of 


Meetings of the American 


The gray iron session on Tuesday afternoon was 
opened with the reading of a paper by President R. A. 
Bull entitled “Notes on Applications and Characteris- 
tics of Cores in Modern Molding.” This was published 
in full in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 30. It was followed by 
an illustrated discussion of “Foundations for Jar-Ram- 
ming Molding Machines,” by E. S. Carman, Osborn 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland. The paper pointed out the 
essential necessity of adequate attention to the machine 
foundation, not alone from the standpoint of solidity 
and permanence, but also with respect to accessibility 
to the sub-floor mechanism of the machine and to the 
protection of that mechanism from dust and dirt. At- 
tention was also devoted to the taking up of vibration 
in the machine itself. In the brief discussion following 
the paper it was stated that the vibrations from jar- 
ramming machines were felt, not so much at the 
machine, as at a distance of 50 to 75 ft., where other 
molds were jeopardized. Mr. Carman amplified his 
reference to the elimination of the shock in the machine 
by explaining that the real ramming effect depends not 
so much upon the concussion shock as upon the sudden 
reversal of the direction of travel, and that this latter 
effect, properly produced, greatly reduces the amount 
of vibration passing into the foundation. Subsequent 
publication of Mr. Carman’s paper will appear in THE 
IRON AGE. 


MOLDING MACHINE EVOLUTION AND PATTERN-MAKING 


An encyclopedic record of the history and develop- 


safety goggles, together with an illustrated analysis 
of the protective qualities of lenses, of different colors 
and composition, in shielding the eye from the danger- 
ous rays of high-temperature flames, was presented 
by F. W. King of the Julius King Optical Company, 
New York. The matter presented was covered in Mr 
King’s paper and included a demonstration of the ma- 
chine and method for making drop tests of goggle 
lenses. Lenses were shown which withstood the impact 
of a dropping ball, a shock of many foot-pounds of en- 
ergy and apparently of much greater severity thar 
would ordinarily occur as the result of flying chips 
The spectrum illustration disclosed many fallacies 
to the efficacy of various colored lenses in the ex 

of dangerous rays. 


Foundrymen’s Association 


ment of the molding machine was presented by J 
Wilson, Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
paper prepared by himself in collaboration with A 
Backert, editor of The Foundry. The paper descrives 
and illustrates a wide variety of machines, together 
with the classes of work to which they are adapt 
The illustrations were thrown on a screen, adding ve! 
much to the value of the paper. For the student 
foundry development the ground covered in this pap 
should be most instructive. An exhaustive presenta! 
of the difficulties and requirements of pattern-n 
for molding machine work was made by E. I. 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit. A review 0! 
paper it is planned to print in these colu 
early issue. 


mns 


FOUNDRY SCRAP SPECIFICATIONS 


. standard specincs 
The report of the committee on standard spe 


mit 


tions for foundry scrap was offered as a preimu 


treatment of the subject and contained tentative SP 
fications for steel, cast iron and malleable scrap. 
view of the tentative character of the commit 
recommendation, motion was made by H. yen a 
be conweves 


that the subject of scrap specifications 8 


with a view to establishing permanent stanca™ r 


mensurate with the importance of the enya tenke 
motion had the earnest endorsement of Dr. “harmfel 


who referred to the typical instance of ine . 
effects of burnt grate bars so often included in 
mixtures. 


scrap 
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BOND AND RECLAMATION 


ND 


he subject of molding sand was re- 
ding of a paper by W. M. Saunders, 
t. Providence, R. I., entitled “Reclaim- 
The paper dealt largely with the 
nolding sand and with the causes 

iss of bonding power as the result 
d when the mold is poured. The 
it the bond of sand is due to the clay 
d that the quality of bond varies 
clay with particular respect to the 
of that clay. By reason of the 
ich of the colloidal property of the 


loss of 


vith the consequent bonding 
The reclaiming of the sand there 
the restoration of clay, and as an 
extent to: which the clay mixture in 
1 and correspondingly, the bonding 
the dye test strongly 
includes a description of this dye 

the standard mechanical analysis of 


was recom- 


following the paper Mr. Saunders 
the destruction of bonding power by 


destruction of the organic elements 
which its colloidal properties are as- 
the inorganic elements in the sand are 
1 as to what clays were best for 


eclamation of used sand, Mr. Saunders 
ad used New Jersey clays because of 
y, but that there were equally good 
parts of the country. In his opinion, 
is obtainable at a cost not exceeding 
ere is little economy in reclaiming sand 
of clay. Concerning the relation of 
to mixture it was stated that the more 
ciation of clay with each grain of 
crushing of the sand, the better the 


RREGULARITIES IN SAND 


ission continued with the reading of 
H. Newland, assistant state geologist, 
riptive of the “Albany Molding Sand 
rigin and characteristics of these de 
ethods of working the sand beds were 
strated. Criticism was made concern- 
rregularities in quality of sand, not 
ent locations, but from the same loca- 
ry was offered as to whether it was not 
ind shipper to equip in such a way as 
nination of quality at the deposit be- 
shipped. Some simple arrangement 
result was considered practicable. 

in the fineness of sand, the 

it this apparent irregularity was due 
clay content of the sand, and that 
that the sand, isolated from 
ted a striking uniformity, and that 
ore no more practical way available 
iality of the sand than the commonly 


‘ubbing the sand between the fingers 


irities 


hown 


TION AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


t 


of the Wednesday morning session 
t of the work the University of IIli- 
the instruction of students in foundry 
tailed in a paper presented by R. E. 
tructor in that institution. Mr. 
that the idea upon which the plan 
laid stress, not so much upon 
manual skill in the molding opera- 

upon a knowledge of the practical 

the mechanical production of molds, 

the development in the perspective of 
appreciation of the broad executive 

tive problems involved in the com- 


. f a foundry. With this thought in 


based 


is been given to organization, scien- 


T production and accurate time study. 
hese requirements are outlined in the 
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paper. The haracter of the equipment and the 

ities pro ded a aiso described ine pape i 
pecially npress e as an evidence of the progress that 
Ss belIng made Dy eng e¢ I nakl h 
laboratory courses more nea iD] acl mn ‘ 
realities. 

\ paper by O. J. Abell, West editor THE IRON 
AGE, commented on the tendenci met pl ror 
with particular reference t <ibil 
the choice of materiais tor the pola / ge whi 
has con with a greater depend Ipo 
analysi The ust 
scrap are interesting the eal 
economies. In the fu l he 
logical program of tl erchant pis p icer W 
provide r supplem«e 
he addition of I 

MODERN FOUNDRY ADVANCI 

In an extended d 
H. K. Hathaway, Tabor Mf { ; PI ‘ I 
outlined the appli ation ol ientil ma nent to the 
foundry industry. The paper enters into elaborate de 


l, but it is planned to review it i lat 


tall, t 
Dr. Richard Moldenks . talking the t 


Modern Foundry Advance,” a out ed I pape 
under that title, entertaini: gly rec ed I 
torical interest in the in provement of foundry practice 
and equipment Summarizing the arious phase 
modern foundry development, hs illed attention to 
the following, interpolating inecdota I 
each: 
ible 
' 
a 2 
¥ 
a 
Dp 
T 
‘ 

In conne ith : 
increasing the number ol l nade from t 
same cupola he pointed out that on the continent it was 
the general practice to restrict th ize of polas from 
6 to 48 in., the latter being the more om! ind to 
increase the number of cupola i ! Do! 
tion to the number of different kind f iz required: 
whereas, in this country, he tend ¢ vard 
cupolas of much larger diameter and the fewest num 
ber that the tonnage capacity ‘ ] ! would 
permit. He gave it as his opini hat the Europear 
practice was the better, except as tl her cost 


here modified that contention 


labor 


COSTS PLAN ENDORSED 


FOUNDRY 


The recommendations of the cost 
committee closed the session. The effort 
of the committee are fully evidenced in the exhaustive 
detail of their recommendations and in the practica 
operating value of the plan of cost keeping proposed. 
The report was submitted and jenjamin D. 


reading of the 


painstaking 


; 


read by 
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Fuller, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land, chairman of the committee, but space limitations 
preclude a review of it in this issue. The need of 
definite action by the association in putting into effect 
the recommendation of the committee was urgently 
emphasized and action was taken providing for a com- 
mittee having authority to secure general adoption of 
the cost keeping system outlined. 

THE 


OIL-FIRED CUPOLA 


In the meeting of Wednesday afternoon, Benjamin 
D. Fuller in the chair, interest centered in the paper 
presented by Bradley Stoughton descriptive of the oil- 
fired cupola. A description of the patent appeared in 
THE IRON AGE, Feb. 25, 1915, and an account of some 
of the practical results was given in THE IRON AGE, 
May 13, 1915. Following the paper, in a discussion 
which indicated some lack of appreciation of the status 
of the new process, inquiry largely concerned itself with 
the probabilities of coke being entirely eliminated as 


¢.2 ee ee 
Pe tly 








R. A. 


BULL 


ted president of the Americ Foundrvmen's Associa- 


d elected to honorar membership in the ssociation 


a supplementary fuel, and it was pointed out by Mr. 
Stoughton that experiment thus far had not indicated 
the practicability of entirely eliminating coke. 


MACHINE SHOP MAN TO INSPECT CASTINGS 


In a paper entitled “The Inspection of Automobile 
Castings,” C. B. Wilson, Wilson Foundry & Machine 
Company, Pontiac, Mich., stated that his company had 
found it a great saving to employ an experienced ma- 
chine shop man to inspect all castings, and that not 
less than six months in the foundry was required to 
train a man for the position. Under this plan the 
percentage of rejected castings in his foundry had 
greatly decreased. An abstract of this paper will ap- 
pear in THE IRON AGE. 

The report of the committee on specifications for 
gray iron read by W. D. Putnam, Detroit 
Testing laid on the table, but by 
subsequent action of the association it was withdrawn 
and the work of the committee continued. 
ing description with illustrations of the various types 
of pouring systems in use in gray iron foundries was 
presented by H. Cole Estep, of the The Foundry, Cleve- 
land, and the relation of these various equipments to 
foundry production was commented upon. 


castings, 
Laboratories, was 


An interest- 


Steel Foundry Sessions 


DYNAMIC PROPERTIES OF STEEL CASTINGS 
The Thursday morning steel session opened with 
the reading by J. Lloyd Uhler, Union Steel 
{ 


Company, Pittsburgh, of his paper entitle 


Casting 
1 “Dynamic 
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Properties of Steel Employed in the 
Castings of Various Types,” which was 
tically in full in THE IRON AGE last 
Bull said that his own experience coi; 
described in the paper relative to th 
had been found in the results of vil) 
Uhler believed the variations to be ¢ 
prising amount of heat generated in th 
Stoughton, asked for his opinion as 
heat was a factor in causing the lack o 
results, replied that he had had no exp 
tory tests. He urged others to contri 
they would facilitate in finding a wa) 
definitely the effects of the heat treat; 
CONVERTER STEEL CASTING 
The reading of a paper entitled “ Par 
Application of the Converter in the Ma 
Steel Castings,” by C. S. Koch, Fort Pitt Stee) ; . 
Company, McKeesport, Pa., was follow vit a 
interest. In part, it follows: 
An analysis of the history of the convert ‘ 
the United States seems to show that 
l The application of the converter t 
of a general line of railroad car castings 
been a success 
2 The use of the converter in conjunctic 
hearth furnace has not generally met wit 
is, the open hearth foundries, which have 
the converter to their equipment, have n« 
up this process after a short trial 
3 Iron foundries which have endeavore: 
verter to their equipment, except in favored 
been unsuccessful. 
} Various manufacturing companies, | 
sumption of steel castings, have not by ar me 
satisfied with the results of making for their owr 
In almost every case it will be found that the 
which have been successful have made steel | 
process 
The tendency in some localities is for the n 
of large castings to encroach more and more or 
of the converter shop During every dull perio 
desire for work, the manufacturers of large castings 
gone after the more difficult jobs. This has develo} 
skill and given them confidence Success wW 
dependent on restriction to small work and 
siderations show that in the future the converter 
be compelled to carry this restriction furth 
From all of the foregoing it must not 
the amount of work to be done by a converter | 
grow less On the contrary, new uses for steel a! g 


found, which will give the industry more work tU 


It is an adjustment of classes that will follow 


CONVERTER SHOP PRACTI( E 


There are a few fundamental principles 
it may be well to mention: 
l Unusually good cupola practice is essent 
2.—The speed of the cupola 
speed of the converter, that is, neither too slow 
Proper crane facilities are 
Holding the cupola back in any way whatever, t 


good prac t 


should be regu! 
necessary 
the crane or the converter is not 


when the 
use of a burden of perhaps 


economical operation of the converter 
10 per cent steel s 


iron should be consider 
taken off, the 


and temperature of 
number of heats are to be 
essential. As is well known, a 2-ton converter W 
steel at the rate of : 
twelve heats 


two tons every 20 to 


are produced daily, an unnecess 
five minutes per heat will aggregate one hour 
to be obliged to start pouring any earlier 
necessary on account of fumes and heat, I 
the day overtime is not only costly, but h 

advantages. That the ideal relationship 0! 
and crane is not present in many foundries 
of the superintendent, but is 
faulty 


foreman or 
design. 

Most shops do not seem to aim 
The result is changed temperature 
disadvantagt 


at any p 
perature 
This puts the 
molding practice. If the ideal shop temperat 
attained, there still difficulty 7 
too hot for some castings and too cold 
burn in badly on some and not run others i 
other foundry difficulties, the policy 

should be toward a narrow range of sizes 

practical 


foreman at a 


remains a 
for 


many 


. e the 
take in the application of U 








THE FOUNDRY CONVERTER 
the question was raised if there 
ns than locality for a lack of com- 
the operation of converters. Mr. 
as in all things, faulty construc- 
yuld play its detrimental part, 
principal cause of failure was de- 
right line of work; and con- 
d in territories where they faced 
ympetition. In the Pittsburgh dis 
verters were restricted to certain 
ause of the competition referred 
y a member was that lack of proper 
ige was also a cause of failure. 
from the floor were that many 
were swept away by the demand 
nd a converter was installed on the 
ation was merely a step secondary 
while some believed that it could 
de issue; that in some the 
pete with the open-hearth plant. To 
ponded that open-hearth foundrymen 
skill and improved their shop 
the extent of using snap flasks, that 
that they previously 
He believed there would be more 
in this direction and that the 5-ton 
be found in full competition with 
rnace. A member stated that he 
make the run of a 5-ton 
that of a converter, and that the 
was not so important as the efficient 
Another speaker said the 
me of temperatures and that he was 
nything with an open-hearth furnace 
ide with a converter. 
hton complimented the author of the 
t He regretted the omis- 
ference to capital. He held that too 
casting projects are started where 
ifficient amount of money to tide over 
nths. They not only skimp in foundry 
it prices below the proper point and 
not agreeing with Mr. 


also, 


cases 


their 


business 


é to 


open 


the turnace. 


was a classic. 


ot succeed. In 
Koch said this phase of the subject was 
which people had better analyze and 
conclusions. 
URNACE IN THE STEEL FOUNDRY 
per was that by James H. Gray, United 
New York, entitled “Notes 
‘e Construction and Operation in the 
The author went into the details of 
* modern are furnaces to such an 
he concluded, his paper was declared 
exposition of the subject ever pre- 
On motion the thanks of the 
ed to the author. An installment of 
elsewhere in this issue. 
1 he had known 
tric furnace 
ed with 


rporation, 


lation. 


of cases where re- 
had not been so good 
the open-hearth. Mr. Gray 
was no question as to the value of 
obtained with the electric 
favorably considered was the 
higher tensile strength so obtained. 
it was possible to get all kinds of 
lectric furnace as with other pro 
egularities found in the heat treat- 
th steel were not found in electric 
mbers agreed that good and bad 
juced with the electric furnace. In 
uundry end was not properly cared 
member said, some foundrymen felt 
tallation of some new device or method 
would be eliminated. Another said 
e the two or three per cent higher 
able with electric steel will be given 


r 


yxides 


to he 


asked if he could give an opinion as 
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to the 


proportion of stee made ‘ enne er 
and whether he considered that the electric furnace 
will be of most importance as a p c 
He replied that if a high percentage of scray ised 
the steel made in an op heart! \ 5 : 
good as that made in an electric fur , and vnat 
is being done in the way of melting ip in the ele 
tric furnace is only a beginning He « has he 
point made his pape elative i 
metal! fron Be me ‘ 
nace to the ele 
OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE CHECKER DESIGN 

The Thursday afternoo eel st open: 

with the reading, by W. A. Janssen, Bettendorf | 


pany, Davenport, Ia., 


Furnace Checker Design [he paper pointed out the 
growing use or silica brick 1 place f fire br fo. 
checkers. While the first cost of ‘a bricl higher 
it was stated that the question of efficier 


or 





JESSE LEE JONES 
5 \ 
} 4 iw | 
efit M<« ' I 
Aft i g ( 1 } 
uppre es! ir L gra | gr 
I Ohio Stat I ‘ é 
ter toe i 
pany, Ming O 
States Steel « 
ection with tl 
Later |} p&s 
> & I I 
T T? 1 
rious t 
vor} l | x 
ghous | ~¢ M 
th t ' 
d } 
‘ 
( 
ne 
creased conductivity warrants tne 1S¢ An instal 
tion was mentioned in which silica checker brick wi 
employed from which 2500 heats were tapped before 
became necessary to replace the brick, except the first 


two tapping courses at the end of the 


impaign 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL (¢ 


In the absence of W. C. Hamilton, American Stee 
Foundries, Granite City, Ill., chairman of the A. F. A 
committee on specifications for 
dent Bull who is a member of the 
mitted a report which recommended 


ASTINGS 


castings, Presi 
sub- 


modifica- 


steel 
committee, 


certain 
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tions of specifications for steel castings as last revised 
by the American Society for Testing Materials. The 
changes have been presented to the proper committee 
of the Testing Society which promised to pass upon 
them in time for a possible agreement of the two com- 
mittees before the next meeting of the A. S. T. M. 
Immediately after Mr. Bull’s explanation of the 
changes suggested, Mr. H. E. Field, Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company, offered a motion that the pro- 
posed modifications be tabled on the ground that noth- 
ing effective would result in the establishment of the 
regulations. The changes proposed appeared to make 
the A. S. T. M. specifications more liberal. Mr. Bull 
said he believed the motion to be ill-advised in view of 
the thought that had to the subject by 
those well qualified to do so, but the motion 
ried. As to the 
action 
that 
executive board. 


been given 
was car- 
committee no 
was taken by the meeting, despite a suggestion 
this matter be left for the consideration of the 
Mr. Bull said he supposed that under 
the circumstances the committee would dissolve. Mr. 
Bull upon the meeting the importance of the 
report was disappointed at the turn of affairs. 


continuance of the 


urged 
and 

ELECTRIC ARC IN THE FOUNDRY 
“The 


a paper 


Electric Are it 
written 


the Foundry” was the title of 
and read by Robert E. 


Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kinkead, Lin 
An abstract 
of the paper, on which there was no discussion, follows: 


coln 


I ‘ I vl 
eel eal ‘ 

} I ‘ ce 4 } t 
s] sp " } 
woul t be rappe } fa il 

gs \ h Ww Zz ‘ I ‘ 

| 2 i fo t} < t r h 

it ! fect of the | of th ! pol 
metal is t} é ‘ dt her 
nethor Furthe her r a rer f over 

t ge tl meta F ! od 1 ' +} 

r he ul velder r-Z rato vi 

i s powe fr th suppl vl I Lge 
power is purchased, either alternating or direct, d del 
direct current at bout 75 volts tesistance ballast is 
ploved to bring the volt down to 50 or 
whether a carbon or metal electrods s used 


SHRINKAGE CRACKS IN 


Secretary Backert presented a paper, written by 
William R. Bossinger, Marion Steam Shovel Company, 
Marion, Ohio, on “Causes of Shrinkage Cracks in Steel 
Castings.” In part, the paper stated: 


STEEL CASTINGS 


Segregation will cause the formation of shrinkage cr ks 
on the outside surface of many castings The fre ise of 
chills is recommended, as the will reduce this defect bv co 
trolling the cooling to a greater extent than the ise ¢ 
brackets Unless efforts are made to prevent the emplo 





ment of chills that are too large or heavy, or which extend 
over the junction of heavy and lig sections, the chills will 
increase the tendenc to crac} the cl l is ri I t 
will cause shrinkage cracks at the point of the chilled 
This is caused } the too rapid contraction of the st 
directly underneath the face of the chill, When the cl 
of the proper thickness, it caus¢ the heavy part of the 
ng to pass through the first stage of contraction, impart 
to the metal sufficient strength to meet the tress us 
by passing through the first cooli tage 

Stresses in the chilled parts of steel castings ire elin 
inated when the proper chills are e1 ed Tr} chills ll 
ibsorb heat from the casting until they reach temperature 
of 1400 deg. F., and on cooling th the casting ll stre 
should be relieved as the casting strains are released by w 
practicall onstitutes nnealing at this temperature 

The use of chills is resorted to for the purpose of reduc 
the size of feeders on many castings The chill ire insertec 
in the molds over lugs and flanges that have light, thi 
sections on top. A chill should be of sufficient ze to set the 
heavy section of metal before the metal in the lighter se 


tion has left its fluid state In this way fluid 
carried to the chilled part 
from the 


tion. 


steel will be 
ind other fluid steel will be 
feeder to re place metal taker 


drawn 
from the lighter 
Another reason why the chill is to be favored in place 
of the use of brackets is that the chill will fall out of the 
mold when the casting is shaken-out, 
have to be chipped off. 


Ssec- 


whereas the brackets 


Improper gating also is freque ntly the cause of shrinkage 
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cracks, forming hot spots in line with th: 

a flat casting is gated in the center and 

in one direction, causing the sand to absor} 
in this section of the mold, thereby caus 
easting resulting in a shrinkage crac] 
to the remainder of the casting cooli; 
advance of the center of the hot 
trate 


Sectic¢ 
this point, an I-beam section wil! 
s gated in the center of the web If pe 
casting will be liable to crack, as the fl 
traction and the center will be weaker 

perature of the metal due to the method 
ind this part of the section would not } 
to withstand contraction and the crus} 
on the 


flanges 


ATOMIZING OIL FOR COMBUSTION I») 
A partial report of the A. F. A. 
foundry standards, Dudley Shoemaker, 
Foundries, Indiana Harbor, Ind., chai 
sented by President Bull, as supervis: 
ization tests of the committee. The offi 


the report which was compiled by Mr. | 


) 


To ascertain the relative advantag: 


omizing fuel oil with steam and 


furnaces, a series of tests was undert 


vision of the iuthor on basic fur? 


Commonwealth Steel Company, Granite ( 
the desire to determine which of the 


s preferable from every standpoint 
of product, ete 


Steel Fx 


tor ms: 


, both in basic and acid pr 
dered the 


iking the 


mundries ter use of its 


tests on an acid 


have not yet been completed, only a part 


presented which covers the tests made 
As a result of the tests it is con 
in be drawn between the results 


steam or compressed air as to the qu 


uced, time required for making heats, o 


temper! tures sec ured 


although the oxidatic 
two groups of heats did not vary greatly, the int 
heats 


the required amount of air 


vor of steam-treated Since the cost of ds 


invariably would be higher t 





that entailed by the delivery of the required amount of 
superheated by any such economical means as 

there would seem to be a considerable commercial vantage 
n employing superheated steam as al tomizing ag 


basic 


open-hearth practice, with no loss to the qualit 
product. 


Mr. Shoemaker congratulated Mr. Bull on his valv- 
able compilation, and paid a tribute to the hard work 
the author had done. Mr. Bull alluded to the good 
work which had been done on the standardizatior 
nozzles. Mr. Shoemaker said that as a result of 
committee’s work nozzles are now baked and seasoned 
better than they were before the subject was taker 
up. On the suggestion of President Bull, Mr. Jai 
offered a motion, which was carried, that tl 
mittee on steel foundry standards investigate the ' 
ous designs of stoppers with a view of standardizing 
their design. 


Malleable Session 


the 


A representative interest was displayed 
sion arranged for the consideration of malleable 
dry practice, with J. P. Pero, Missouri Mallea 
Company, East St. Louis, IIll., presiding. A 
the several factors entering into the successtu! o 
tion of malleable iron was presented in the paper “ 
Outline to Illustrate the Interdependent Ri 
of the Variable Factors in Malleable Iron P 
by L. E. Gilmore, Baltimore Malleable & Ste 
pany, Baltimore. The paper emphasized th 
ance of a knowledge of each of the separat« 
upon which the character of the resultant met 
pendent, but lack of space prevents an ex" 
stract in this issue of THE IRON AGE. 


DUPLEXING IN A MALLEABLE FO! NDR} 

A reference by Mr. Gilmore to the cu! = 
practice brought out a question as to tN - 
which duplexing is practiced in malleable touns’™ 


and as to whether the electric furnace anc 
nace may be operated in conjunction. In 

stated that the metal from a Heroult elect 
could be brought to such a dead melt that 1 


+ 








‘ castings with it would prove quite 
t that adequate information was still 
numerous experiments were being 
{| much more probable that cupola 
ron could be subsequently refined ad- 

electric furnace. Referring to a 

Gilmore that charcoal iron in mal- 
vould carry a higher percentage of 
pig iron; a contrary opinion was 

effect that results equally as good 
ising coke iron. The use of chilled 
iwainst sand-cast iron was estimated 
ving of 10 to 15 per cent in the time 

omy accompanied as well by a sub 


FURNACE STANDARDIZED 


of the paper presented by A. L. 
Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y., 
ation of Air Furnace Practice,” it 

heats could be made in from 4 to 6 
furnaces with only a slight increase 

as compared with 8 hr. for a 

raft furnaces. The opinion prevailed 
rced draft was decidedly desirable in 


Molding Machine Section of the Foundry 





tice. The discussion also dwelt upon the 
brick in the lining. 
endations of the committee on standard 
malleable iron which closely followed 
adopted by the American Society for 
were approved with the suggestion 
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that specific standards for the different classes of 
work, agricultural, implement, railroad, chains, etc., be 
outlined. The reduction, in the specifications pre 
sented, of the tensile strength from 40,000 to 38,000 Ib. 
per sq. in., it was explained, was intended to comper 
sate for the fact that the elongation requirement had 
been practically doubled. 


EXTENSION OF PHOSPHORUS LIMIT 


Enrique Touceda, metallurgical engineer, Albany, 
N. Y., presented, in abstract, the results of his recent 
investigations into the permissible phosphorus limit 


in malleable iron castings. Answering a question as 
to the carbon and silicon contents when the phos 
phorus is increased, he stated that this increase could 


be made without reference to the variation in sili 


and carbor Regarding the effect of a increase of 
0.10 per cent in pho phor N tn parti i il reference 
the effect on the fluidit if the metal, Mr. Per 
stated that it would | fT il the e 
l f sma 1 a | int of pho 
phoru ! 1 small te ilthough | \ certain that 
Lne flu wou i ae! \ i i < ick nce 
eing had é iced ‘ ! n his 
plant followi: i increase i I pl phorus con 





Equipment Exhibit at Atlantic Cit N 


tents of their malleable iron for their light work from 
0.17 to 0.28 per cent. No appreciable difference in the 
strength of the iron with the phosphorus increased to 
0.28 per cent is apparent and the wedge test results 
are practically the same as when melting a mixture 
containing 0.17 per cent phosphorus. 


Sessions of the American Institute of Metals 


Institute of Metals held its first in- 
ional session Tuesday afternoon at 
re. “The Influence of the Impurities 
Cracking of Slush Castings,” a sub- 
Gilbert Rigg, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
N. J., and Henry C. Morse brought out 
that followed the conclusion that 
esent in spelter, produces in it a hot 
hich unfits it for castings where power 
cooling stresses is required. Lead, 
impurity, produces an increasingly 

the alloy, the percentage of failure 
‘ter than with pure spelter. Lead also 
dency toward heavy castings, thereby 
neconomical. Arsenic in the amounts 
irs naturally in spelter, was said to 
effect, but in larger proportions the 
mular to iron, and likely to produce 


Nawdon, of the United States Bureau of 





Standards, read a paper descriptive of “Standard Test 
Specimens of Zinc-Bronze,” illustrating with lantern 
slides the different tests employed by the Bureau of 
Standards. President Clamer called the attention of 
the association to the close co-operation of the Bureau 
of Standards in attempting to solve many difficult 
metallurgical problems, and urged the members to 
reciprocate whenever possible, which he felt sure would 
be of mutual advantage. 

In a paper entitled “An Investigation of Fusible Tin 
soiler Plugs,” by Dr. G. K. Burgess, Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington, D. C., special attention was called 
to the fact that only pure tin should be used as a 
fusing material. He also called attention to the fact 
that when an impure metal is used oxidation takes 
place and in frequent cases the oxide has a melting 
point as high as 1600 deg. C. and forms often in such 
a way as to prevent the blowing out of the remaining 
tin when the latter fuses. Therefore, a plug contain- 
ing a small percentage of zinc as an impurity could 
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not be relied on to*perform the fuse for which it was 
intended. The subject led to the use of different deox- 
idizing agents, Dr. Burgess announcing that the Bu- 
reau of Standards was now making some experiments, 
the result of which he hoped to be able to report at 
the next annual meeting. 

ELECTROLYTIC COPPER A SUBSTITUTE FOR LAKE 

Wednesday morning’s session was opened by Thomas 
F. Wettstein, United Lead Company, New York, his 
subject being “The Effect of the Present European 
War on the Metal Industries.” In the discussion it 
was revealed that more than 90 per cent of the mem- 
bers who formerly used Lake copper in their work, 
had been forced, on account of the present cost, to ex- 
periment with electrolytic copper. The results had been 
so satisfactory that it was predicted very few would 
go back to the use of Lake copper as long as there 
was such a wide range in the prices of the two. 

The subject of sherardizing, introduced by Dr. S. 
Trood, United States Sherardizing Company, New 
Castle, Pa., called attention to a number of interesting 
diagrams sent the Institute by the General Electric 
Company, from which the results of many tests made 
by that company in sherardizing different articles were 
shown. 


DIE CASTINGS OF ALUMINUM 
The Wednesday afternoon session was devoted to 
the consideration of aluminum and aluminum alloys, 


the proceedings ene with the reading by Charles 


ack, Doehler Die Casting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of a paper entitled “Aluminum Die ( ‘fasting a Commer- 
cial Achievement.” In part, Mr. Pack’s contribution 


was as follows: 


The 


ditions 


past 


has 


year with its war and unpa 
forced the die « 


ralleled 
asting industry to 


metal 
fight for ex- 


istence, 

None of the die 
or lead base) 
therefore be 
dustry 


alloys in 
iron i 


casting 
exceed cast 
that the 
based on the 


general use 
tensile 


(zine, tin 
strength It can 
foundation of the die 
word economy. The 
less than the 


seen casting in- 
must be cost of any 


die casting must be combined cost of producing 
chining to a finished product 
to a die casting It will be readily seen that the 
metal must be a vital factor to the life of the die 


industry prohibitive materials 


that casting in cast 
equivalent 
cost of 


iron and ma 


casting since prices for 


raw 


must exclude die casting from competition with other meth- 
ods of production 
The zinc market may serve as a good illustratior As 


shown by the roximately 85 per cent of 
the die produced were made from zine alloys con 
sisting of a minimum of 85 per cent zinc, the 


writer in 1914 apy 
castings 


other elements 


being tin and copper, which having a higher market value 
would tend to raise the net cost of the average zine dis 
casting alloy to approximately 5c. per Ib. above the market 
price of zinc For example, with zinc at 7c., copper at 16 
and tin at 40 (whic) prices are bout the aver ) the cost 
of the average die casting alloy is 12c. per lb This means 
that in order to compete with sand casting, the die easting 
process must show a minimum saving of bout per lb. o 
the machining cost of the casting since the cost of cast iro 
does not exceed 3: per lb 

The cost of zinc (intermediate brand) on June 1 was 28 
per lb., which would bring the cost of the averag stir 
alloy to 3le. per lb. What this high metal cost 1 ins to the 
die casting industry n readily 1 ] rstood 1 considering 
the fact that in order to compete, a b. die isting must 
show a net saving on machil cost of t st & 

Although there are numerous stances where die cast 
ings show a saving even at this high market, the row 
of the industry must of necessity be curtailed if such con- 
ditions are to prevail unless a substitute for zin¢ s to be 
found A careful study of the properties of the nme 
metallic elements reveals aluminum as the hope of t ‘ 
casting industry The normal price of aluminum before 
war was 8&8 which (considering the specific g1 tv) makes 
it the cheapest non-ferrous metal obtainable and with alum 
inum at 35c. per Ib. it exceeds only lead in cost 


It has been claimed at 
castings were 
writer personally 


who had just come 


various times that aluminum die 
produced in France and Germany The 
ated the 


from France 


being 
investig 


claims of one 


individual 


where he had discovered the 


“secret process’ for die casting such parts as automobile 
crank cases, transmission gears and in fact any part from 
the size of a pin to the size of a large writing desk This 


claim as well as many others was found to be without 
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wer 


foundation and the writer has ge nerally 
die casting was misconstrued. The pract 
parts ina mold at points 
new, but this does not constituts 


is understood the 


sand certain 
is not 
process of pouri! 


ig 
pressure) into a permanent metallic mol 
requiring little or 

That die 


this 


no machining before 
casting is an individual 
proved by the fact th 
patented by H H Dor 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, | 


this process is strict 


country, 1s 
Doehler 
England, 
The alloy used in 
By strictly aluminum 
not contain any tin, zine or 
experimentally in 


process, 


copper 18 meant 
cadmium, wl 
aluminum alloy 
alloy, 
specifications are pu 


more fully 


some 
casting properties. The 
and until the patent 
not at liberty to discuss it 
lr the 
ibout 


howeve r, 


course of experimenting up: 
vears ago, the 
equal parts of 
zinc obtainable 
well as primary domestic 
into ingot molds 2 in. wide, 1% in. thicl 
In the about two 
and warp. further exposure the 

thickness of the ingot 


four writer comp 


sisting of zine’ and tlur 
grade of was used for 
aluminum. The 
course of years the 
Upon 
through the entire 
culiar manner. 

should 
aluminum zinc, 
had 


in most cases the 


The purchaser 
untried 


carefully guard 
aluminum cadmiun 
devised to meet competitic 
result of mere chance mix 
of trained metallurgical investigation 

All die casting construct 
principles, viz., air machines and 
the die casting of the higher 
aluminum and its alloys, the 
carded because of the 


which been 


machines are 
plunger n 
fusing i 
plunger machine must 
expansion of the 
plunger are made. The Doehler alumi: 
machine type, the metal 
metallic molds under an 


poir t met 


cast iron of w 
the cylinder and 
process is of the air 


into the permanent 


being force 
extremely hig 
pressure 


COMMERCIAL LIMITATIONS OF DIE CASTINGS 


The aluminum die casting, although a practical commer- 
cial proposition, cannot economically replace the zinc alloy 
die casting where the latter is satisfactory, despite the lower 
cost of the aluminum alloy for the same bulk. The cause for 
this, which is in fact the most serious drawback to the ex- 
pansion of the industry, lies in the life of the dies. A = for 
zine alloys will last almost indefinitely, whereas with alum 
inum alloys, the best die material obtainable to-day will 
produce over 5000 castings without heat checking. Wher 
the high cost of producing dies is taken into consideration, it 
will readily be seen that it must add largely to the cost 
the casting if a 
castings. 


new die is to be made for ever! 


Considerable discussion followed the projection of 8 
lantern slide showing the badly checked, or cracked, 
condition of a die used in making aluminum die cast- 
ings. The die, made of chrome vanadium steel, which 
Mr. Pack said had been found most satisiactory 
dies, plainly showed the checks under a microscope 
after 2000 castings had been made. In oan e 
dies after they had deteriorated in the manner reierr 
to, Mr. Pack found no changes in the steel el 
structurally or chemically. It had been proposed 
seeking to eliminate the trouble, to use 5l per 
nickel steel, but the difficulties and expense of mac’ 
ing this material precluded its use. 

It was pointed out from the floor that molds 
in casting brass were also subject to checking, 7 
later on in the discussion it was brought out = hep 
molds used in glass working were like wise a 
From this last it was concluded that the check! ng 
at least not due to the absorption of alun inum 5 
steel. Mr. Pack stated that he knew of no meta! 
which aluminum had so little solvent effect as © 
ium, and he ascribed much of the “standing | 
chrome vanadium steel to its chromium con‘el a 
was agreed by Mr. Pack and several of “= n 
that many alloys containing 50 per cent eac! 
metals, fifty-fifty alloys as they were called, 
aluminum and zine, disintegrate rapidly a! d 1 





less in practice. Mr. Pack said that some such 1 
binations became powder when left undistur! os al 
excess of aluminum was declared the par ” 
faults in aluminum alloys. 








VANADIUM 


LUMINO 


ire and Use of Alumino Vanadium” 
paper read by W. W. Clark, Seymour 
Conn. In part, Mr. 


Seymour, Clark 


I errous 1! illurg 
I wor has been taken ul 
S t has bee iro} ifter sor 
se of the ficult n obta ng 
\ idiur Pure vanadium car 
s it melts at about 1732 deg. C 
brass, bronze, German silver, et 
romiun ind cobalt, and forms a 
y nd useful alloys Ferrovanadium 
ron of the ferro would alloy with 
rden the metal, making it useless 
cted at all, which is doubtful 


strikes the mind is alloy of cop 
rhis alloy can be used to introduce the 
but it diffi- 
the cost of manufacture, 
and the high melt- 
is high as the alloy is hard 


low. 


metals, has several 


fferent 
es of these are 
nadium in 


The 


ium 


copper 
cost 
efficiency is 
illoy which 
and bronze, and still 
aluminum tried 


s made for an would be 


in brass 


give 
ind 


the metal, 


was 


he RN 


a 


ice Exhibit at Atlantic C 


eas The 
elted in a 


le The 


manufacture is simple 


crucible 


provided 


graphite 


thermit mixture of vanadi: 


iminum is then ignited on top of 
er all has been reduced the mass is 
tapped It can be made in this 


percentage and can be controlled 


er the manufacture of alumino 
I irnace was tried, and was found 
but tl percentage of vanadium 
= rT T 
nger whicl inites with the oxyge! 
ed by some investigators, the 


should not be used as a scavenge! 


is good and cheaper ones avail 
Ss used to cleanse the metal before 
e vanadium is retained and its full 


Vanadium in 


d I have no 


amounts 
that if 


would make it avail- 


small 
doubt 
price that 


mt eT i use 


US WELDING 
British 


OF ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company, To- 
a dual paper on recent develop- 
n, dwelling on aluminum for electrical 
ie autogenous welding of the metal. 
e course of a few months aluminum 
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the oxy-hydrogen fla ! t eat) 
hammered or ! ed This proce 
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MELTING ALUMINUM CHIPS 


“Melting Aluminum Chips” was the title of a paper 
read by Dr. H. W. Gillett. It was presented by per 
mission of the director of the Bureau of Mines 
much as it is based on some recent work which will be 
published in full as a technical paper of the bureau 
In defining the difficulties encountered in melting alumi 
num chips, Dr. Gillett said in part: 


, nas 


The real trouble lies the fact that irge proportios 
of the hins re onl ibout tr iw pass a 
®? mesh r ‘ When su nm melt t rms a giot 
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of metal about as big as a p point Each chip has had ar 
infinitesimally thin film of oxide on it, formed the moment 
it was cut. That such thin films prevent metallic contact 
between aluminum surfaces is plain from the fact that 
bundle of aluminum wires may be twisted together and 
brought up to the fusion point without welding together at 
all unless they are forced together so that the filn s rup 
tured or unless a flux that will dissolve aluminum oxide is 
used. Each little p pe globule is then surrounded by a 
film of oxide, infinitesimal in thickness or weight, but yet 
sufficient to keep the globules from uniting If ny fine dirt 
is present, this reinforces the oxide irmor and makes mat- 
ters worst Mar methods of melting chips have been sug- 
gested, ranging from the sé 1 furnaces to that of 
patent fluxes with enticing umes at 25c, per lb 

Dr. Gillett then described in detail two methods 
which are used on a large scale with commercial suc- 


cess, one known as the puddling process and the other 
based on the principle as that of welding 


aluminum. 


Same 


HARDENING 
W. M. Corse, Titanium 
ara Falls, N. Y., 


Bronze Alloys,” 


ALUMINUM 
Alloy 


BRONZES 
Mfg. 


paper on 


Company, Niag- 
presented a “Aluminum 


which follows, in part: 


rked wit serie of metals more nihawamtte 
q'¢ The 1rY ni i I + 1] ‘ ‘ 
D1 I i s of copper Ww t 0 ex ed 1 per 
cent One property that is ot brought out as clearly as 
might be is the hardness of the llovs Below 7 per 
ot 1luminum, heat treatment oes not have much, 
effect, but above that point the hardness can be varied al- 
most at will by different heat treatments and by the addi- 
tion of other elements sucl s iron and silicon 

This change in hardness develops new uses for the alloys 
which might not be noticed unless this property is deter- 


Business Sessions of 


The business meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, held Wednesday evening, acquired 
greatest importanee through the delivery of the presi- 


RESOLVED: That in the death of 


THOMAS D. WEST, 


the American Foundrymen’s Association has lost 
one of its most llustrious members and the foundry 
industry 1 great pioneer in the modern foundry 
advance. 

An investigator, author, philanthropist, a leader 
of men, a faithful friend and teacher of foundryme! 
the world over, his place will be hard to fill 

No man was more zealous in delving into the 
mysteries of the art of founding: no man more wu 


dedicating his work for the benefit of 
his fellow mar 


His 


knowledge and betterment into 


selfish in 


courage and indomitable will introducing 
shop and community 
stamped him a man of broad attainment, who might 
well be patterned fter } future generations of 
foundrymen 


His 


works Ww 


dent’s annual address. In its complete covering of 
what had been accomplished in the year and in its 
suggestions of policy and endeavor for the future, the 
record and purpose of the association were epitomized. 
3y motion of J. S. Seaman, honorary membership in 
the association was conferred upon President Bull, 
whose re-election to the presidential office made that 
honor unique. In addition to the re-elections of Presi- 
dent Bull Secretary Backert and the choice of 
J. P. Pero as senior vice-president, as noted in last 
week’s issue, the following vice-presidents were elected: 
Henry A. Carpenter, General Fire Extinguisher Com 
pany, Providence, R. I.; S. B. Chadsey, Massey-Harris 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Alexander T. Drysdale, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.; 
H. E. Field, Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Benjamin D. Fuller, Westinghouse 


and 
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mined on the differently treated samples 
to engineers and other users of bronze 
have been trained to think of bronze 
soft materials. If a hardness of 
is desired, it is not easy to obtain unless 
brittle and therefore not always practi: 

use in mind. Frequently, 
would be preferred either o1 
anti-fractional 


and } 


over 


therefore, ste: 
bronze 
corrosive or its properti« 
is wanted. 

bronze 


possess 


Aluminum 
aluminum 


alloys of approx 
properties very si} 
Bessemer steel of 0.35 per cent carbo: 


of being hardened by heat treatment I 


this alloy to different temperatures up 
give on quenching hardness numbers 
Brinell to 260 Brinell. This varies sor 
of the cross section of the piece M 
suggest themselves for bronzes with |} 
100 Brinell, particularly, as happens 


bronze 


possesses good bearing qualities 


-treated in a manner sin 


ings heat 


bove put into machinery running 
excellent results Softer bronzes were f 
because they would not hold their sh 
conditions named 
Many places can be thought of 
tand high compression as bridge | 
hard bronze is essential The follow 


results of a titanium aluminum bronz 


nt aluminum before and after heat 


Original 


Cast Quer 

Alloy All 
Elastic limit, lb. per sq. ft. 19.800 40 
Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in 74,000 105, 
Elongation in 2 per cent..... 19.5 1.0 
Reduction of area, per cent 23.7 0.8 
Hardness, Brinell No.. 100 o¢ 


the Two Associations 


Electric & Mfg. Company, Cleveland; W. A. Janssen, 
Bettendorff Company, Davenport, Iowa; H. B. Swan, 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit; A. H. Thomas, 
Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohi 
Walter Wood, R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

Respectful and appropriate remembrance of the 
deaths of Thomas D. West and E. H. Mumford t 
form at this meeting in the adoption of resolutions | 
sented by Dr. Moldenke. 

The officers chosen by the American Institut 
Metals were: President, Jesse L. Jones, Westing! 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; secretary-tr 
urer, W. M. Corse, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Compar 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the following vice-presidents 
W. G. Harris; E. B. Horne, foundry superintendent 
-ackard Motor Car Company, Detroit; William B. Pri: 
Waterbury, Conn.; E. A. Barnes; Dr. G. K. Burgess 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; F. H. Se! 
H. Mueller Mfg. Company, Decatur, IIl.; H. S. Gu 
Decourcy Browne, Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 
York; R. S. B. Wallace, National Cash Register ‘ 
pany, Dayton; George C. Stone, New Jersey Zi 
pany. 


New 


Extracts of Address of President Bull 


A departure will have been observed this year ! 
establishment of numerous standing commit 
the past twelve months no less than 60 co 
bers of this association have been actively engage¢ ™ 
making investigations and tabulating data concer! = 
problems which face the foundryman to 
sults have been most flattering, and hav: 
there was real need for such detailed wor! 


ry) Ny 


ry 


THE INTEREST OF MALLEABLE IRON FOUNDES* 

It is with much satisfaction that I lirect } 
tention to the greater interest now tak« 
ciation by malleable iron founders. They, ''*' a 
founders, have perceived the wisdom of a''y!! 
selves with our association, and of thus 
benefits secured by interchange of idea ne 
ignoring an obligation if I did not public'y 1@"* "" 
president J. P. Pero, Sr., who has had n 


I we 


¥. 
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active co-operation with us of the 
ible industry. We are, I believe, 
he time when we shall fully accom- 
irdinal purpose of our association as 
ynstitution in these words: “The 


ation shall be the advancement of . 


or all who are con 
of any kind of metal in sand or 


p irpose.” 


dry operators, 


ALLIED RELATIONS 
th our allies, the American Insti 
nd the Foundry & Machine Exhi- 


ive been of the most cordial and 
The Institute of Metals has 
to continue as an_ inde- 
i body, and is sensible of our kindly 
as exemplified in the instance of 
is of the Associated Foundry 


nature. 


wise 


Exhibition Company has _ extended 
that could have been suggested 
re year, and it has been fully 


commercial organization can co 
rely technical body in the most 
ward an end sought by both, and im 
attainment by either acting alone 

to express publicly my gratificatio1 
helpful attitude of the officers of the 


iny as maintained throughout the year 
ers. To establish more satisfactorily 
een that company and your Associ 


that you authorize your board to 

cements governing future co-operation 

nting the Exhibition Company as may 

[he spirit of co-operation which now 

organizations interested in these 

ost satisfying, and should be zealously 
who have to do with either group. 


ANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
ve work performed by three of our 
tees and those of similar character 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
ilted in the discussion of specifications 
alleable iron and steel castings, which 
find more popular acceptance than 
iously drawn. We have found the 
glad to combine forces with us in this 
eve an important advance step has been 
tion of other technical societies toward 
ade closer during the past year through 
from the Testing Society’s commit- 
tions for coke that standard methods 
be jointly worked out and adopted 
Chemical Society, the American So- 
Materials and the American Foundry- 
Your president, though not so 
e association, felt no hesitancy in 
ttee which has had much profitable 
committees from the other organi- 


that will eventually be suggested for 
it is hoped, serve the best in- 
and consumer. This co-operative 
the greater usefulness of our 
haps, be introduced advantageously 
opaganda by collaboration with the 
Safety and Sanitation, now repre- 
Founders’ Association, the Na- 

f Manufacturers, the National Metal 
and the National Electric Light 
0-operation, I am assured, would 
organizations now joining forces in 
First,” and the pro-rated yearly 
borne by our body, estimated at 
‘ted to a maximum amount of 
d, in my opinion, be justified at 
experiment as soon as the state of 


€ 


OPERATION WITH SOCIETIES 


peration 


with organizations should 
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not be 


passed without reference to the fa nat we 
were this year invited to join forces with more tha 
twenty other scientific bodies in a movement to clas 
the literature of applied science. Thus far the expense 
of our participation in this work has bee! ific 
but the results, it is thought, will be very valuable 
The Secretary of State at Washington, and the 
Director-General of the Pan-America Union have 
formally invited us to have a ffici lelegate attend 
the sessions of the Second Pan-American Scient 
Congress to be held he capital city from Ds 
1915, to Jan. 8, 1916, and Past-President Stanley G 


Flagg, Jr 
It has been suggested by the National Founde 
Association tl 


Metal 


will represent us 


we co-operates wit! that 





tional 


ation of Manufacturers, and the United Tyy a 
America in the joint « ’ ist 
education. The expense t eacn organizatior iffiliate 
is now 5100 per annum. Ther l ome differs ‘ 
opinion with respect to the methods to be pursued 

irthering industrial training whic} n the abstract 
all progressive perso! wish to encourag' \ iethe 
it may or may not seem best to the asst nat t 
orga! IZATIOI IO I th act tie of tr COT fe re 
board, the kr wwledge tnat part ] 
teously invited pieasit 

The invitation of the U. S. Bu S dard 

is to work with the Bureau and he entific bode 
in making investigations, which was affirmativ passed 
upon by vote of this association in the present meeting 
promises well for our larger usefulness, and is the latest 


evidence of co-operatior . 
Our committee expense for the year past has totaled 
about 


$300, all that seemed wise to appropriate under 
prevailing conditions. If it were possible for mor 
of our committees to carry on research work and for 
some of them to issue occasional bulletins approved by 


our officers, to all of the 
of the organization would be 
cerely trust that it will be 


members, the educational valu 
greatly enhanced. I sin 


found advisable in the 


com 
ing year to undertake more investigatior and some 
publicity work along conservative line The helpful 
TY? ; 
EDGA H { i. 
' Ar I 
the found: . 
He tu 
I A ‘ w rie ’ 
Hi ws <( 
righteous . € 
ar T 


feature of bulletins in organization work ittested by 
the reception accorded those relating t afety issued 
by the National Founders’ Associatio 
NO OFFICIAL CHEMIST YET 
I have received and submitted to the Board severa 
proposals from commercial laborator which hold 
membership in the Association and which would be 


+ 


official chemist, 


and a 
for this 
the ap 
pointment. should 
be named when, bu assured facil 
ities for systematic research work by a reasonable num 
ber of committees. It enlightening for the 
members to express their views on this matter, which, 
following some discussion, should, I think, be referred 


pleased to be designated as its 
such to make investigations and determinations 
body, in return for the prestige attaching to 
; In my judgment an official 


t not pdetore, there are 


would pe 





to the board with power to act when the time is deemed 
propitious. 
FORMATION OF 


LOCAL SECTIONS 


The situation existing with regard to local foundry- 
men’s organizations in several large centers, together 
with the need for closer relations between our body 
and its individual members, should make us consider 
if we may not soon apply the method of having local 
sections which has met with much success in several 
engineering and scientific societies. Your president is 
aware of several local organizations of foundrymen 
which are having indifferent success. I offer for your 
future consideration, the suggestion that we ascertain 
the attitude of the various localized groups of foundry- 
men toward the idea of merging into local sections of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association. This action, 
as it seems to me, would redound to the greater and 
better influence of centralized groups, and of the parent 
body. In voicing this opinion, I do not detract in the 
least from the very great usefulness and healthy con- 
dition of foundry organizations found in some of our 
cities. A necessary feature of this plan involves some 
financial and other aid from the national organization, 
whose ability to provide such is materially assisted by 
the larger membership resulting. 


THE OVER-EMPHASIS ON SPECIALIZATION 


Specialization may be overdone and can do great 
injury to plants and workmen if not skillfully kept in 
proper bounds. It is essential that we keep in mind 
the highest development of workmen as well as of ma- 
chines, and avoid making these terms synonymous. If 
we do not, we shall surely and justly suffer from a 
dearth of skilled mechanics. 

The average workman of to-day argues that the 
manufacturer is constantly striving to displace men 
with mechanism. The progressive plant owner will 
admit the necessity of utilizing mechanical devices 
wherever these may profitably supersede manual labor, 
in order that he may meet competition. The intelligent 
buyer favors the mechanically produced article, in the 
belief, in the main correct, that it is more accurately 
made. But the whole trend of industrial progress cre- 
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ates a greater need to-day for skill 
greatly diversified lines than ever befo) 
think we want to take good care of ov, 
help to make them better ones. Further. 
wisely recommended by our committe: 


-education, aggressively but tactfully do 


toward creating in our schools, a sour 
intelligent workmen. We do not want t 
skilled mechanic, but rather do we need 
trained hands and mind to work that hy ‘ 
and to gradually develop him in all wave tha: «... 
enable him to better himself and ourselves Smoiet:. 
tion is necessary, but it has its own limita 
give proper heed to our future need for ski 
as our processes develop and if we do not ha 
mind the immediate present. 


Workmer 


6 solaley 


THE RISE OF THE FOUNDRY CALLIN( 


The larger foundries happily have to-day in their 
service a great number of technical experts and metal- 
lurgists of ability. Such men working in conjunetioy 
with those having practical knowledge of foundry eon. 
ditions are developing research work along constry 
tive lines which promises much for the future. It is po 
a matter for surprise that the intensely interesting ané 
to some extent mysterious transformations that daily 
occur within the prosaic walls of the foundry have 
drawn to us such intelligent and inquiring minds, that 
gradually our occupation as foundrymen has been el. 
vated from a mere calling, as it was regarded yester. 
day, to an honored profession, as it is acknowledged 
to-day. 

I believe I am voicing the thought that is now in 
your minds when I say that the main factor in all this 
advancement, this search for knowledge, this growth in 
personnel, this exchange of ideas, which, combined have 
brought about the present gratifying conditions, and 
which promise so much for to-morrow, has been our 
own organization. That simple statement needs no re 
iteration or embellishment. Foundrymen must admit its 
truth, and in the admission feel honest pride in, and 
renewed loyalty to, the American Foundrymen’s Ass- 
ciation. 


The Annual Exhibit of Foundry Equipment 


Electric and Hydraulic Power for Molding Machines—Jar- 


ramming in Increasing 


The annual exhibit under the direction of the Foun- 
dry & Machine Exhibition Company, held at Atlantic 
City, in conjunction with the meetings of the allied 
foundrymen’s associations, reaped the advantages of 
current business conditions. Pressing need of equip- 
ment was continually manifested in the unusual volume 
of inquiry and the liberal placing of orders. In its 
suggestive influence and informative value the exhibit 
was both varied and complete, although the absence of 
machine tool display, for reasons which hardly need 
explanation, deprived the exhibit of a feature which has 
been important and valuable in other years. Small 
tools, supplies and auxiliary equipment were fully rep- 
resented. 


MOLDING MACHINES 


In the showing of foundry equipment the improve- 
ments upon which emphasis was placed were in the 
direction of adding the function of jar-ramming to an 
increasing number of types of molding machines, the 
adoption of electric power drive for molding machines, 
increases in the capacities of machines and a further 
combining of jolt, roll-over and draw operations with 
power manipulation. The electric furnace had its first 
demonstration as an operating exhibit, and improve- 
ments in sand blast machinery were also notable. With 


the tendency toward greater power for molding ma- 
chines of the squeezer type has come the introduction 
of hydraulic equipment, and this exhibit presented the 
first display of a machine of this type. 


Favor—Combination Machines 


The hydraulic squeezer-type machine exhibited by 
Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago, promises to be the fore 
runner of an extensive line of equipment using this 
medium. The machine is driven by a 1-hp. motor oper- 
ating simple crank and plunger pumps with a quart 
of oil as the circulating fluid. A machine of this siz 
is capable of tremendous power, in excess perhaps © 
any requirements other than the most severe needs © 
the steel foundry. With fractional horsepower motors 
for lesser requirements, an exceedingly cheap powe? 
cost is made available for all ordinary molding ™* 
chine work, while the self contained and simple char 
acter of the power is conspicuously an advantage. The 
floor space requirements are a minimum. 

The equipping of molding machines with electric 
drive, while further advanced, had its first operating 
display as an accepted commercial unit. The Uso 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, presented an ei 
trically-operated jolt, roll-over and draw machine, 
power for which is supplied by two intermittent serv 
high torque motors, one for the jolt-ramming and roll 
over, and the other for the draw. The claims of -~ 
terially cheaper power cost, based on the fact that the 
motors ar automatically regulated to operate mer 
mittently for intervals not exceeding 1 sec. 1” the per 
formance of any operation, and the convenience - poe! 
ing such a unit to air equipment already installe¢ whe ; 
the available air supply is already taxed, suggest § 
large field for this alternative. An incidental feature 
of this machine is the automatic control of the ™ 
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t-ramming, an upward power impulse 
niston at the instant of rebound from 
ke, with the result that a second and 
ning is given to the sand with each 


; offered by the Tabor Mfg. Com- 

in the drive of its shockless jolt- 

er and draw machine, which it ex- 
es, the smaller one a portable machine 
;, Absorption of shock in the Tabor 
ded for in the mounting of the actuat- 
eavy spiral springs, the plungers ris- 
downward stroke of the piston, the 
t of concussion being absorbed by the 
passing into the foundations. It is 
machine that elaborate attention to 
necessary, and at the exhibit the ma- 
ted on a temporary timber platform, 
newly driven into the beach below 


in power, jolt, roll-over and draw 
in the exhibit of the Arcade 
3uilt for very heavy service, 


resented 


port, Ill. 


Section of the Foundry 





the machine is made positive in every 
is actuated by means of a rack 
on being on the roll-over shaft and 
of the machine over as the plungers 
e rests raise it up. A further improve- 
hine consists in the use of two cylin- 
smaller, on the draw side. By means 
ler the draw table is adjusted in 
depth of flask used, while with the 
draw is made, adding, it is claimed, 

e to the operation of the machine. 
lisplayed a rock-over machine, the 
lesigned with an opening to permit 
‘-over operation with a separate 

In this machine the 
provided for entirely in the draw 


ovel 


desired. 


two cylinders instead of one, in 
my was presented in an im- 
Mumford, combination jolt and 
pattern machine, by E. H. Mum- 
eth, N. J. In the 14 x 16-in. 
in. cylinder for jolt ramming is 
in. cylinder, which operates the 
thereby a saving of air, which is a 
ference in cylinder areas, is effected 
of the power requirements. The 
gives additional guide bearing. The 
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drawing of the pattern is under the control of a 
valve. The draw is started by hand leverage, permit- 
ting the operator to 


specia 
pecia 


feel 


his way with the initial deli- 

cate starting of the pattern; but as the hand lever 

moves down, it contacts with the air control which com 
pletes the draw 

To secure a better control of the draw and a 


smoother action, the Herman Pneumatic Machine Com 


pany, Zelienople, Pa., has introduced oil as an equalizer 
for the air impulses. As applied to the small jar 
ramming machine exhibited, this oil system makes ur 


necessary the careful opening of the valve which co 


trols the draw. The valve may be thrown wide open, 
a smooth even draw being assured. A new combination 
jolt-ramming and squeezer machine was also shown by 
this company to meet conditions where the ramming « 

the drag by jolt and the cope by squeezer action are con 
veniently associated with the use of one machine \ 
demonstration of ramming cope-molds on a jolt ma 
chine, and without the use of a stripping plate, wa 

made in connection with this exhibit, the essential 


rigid alignment of the 


novelty depending solely upon a 
flask with the patter: 


plate by means of a dowel 


A jolt-ramming machine with a self-contained 
cylinder in the 
from a large inclosed 


crank dise and driven 


alr 
the ) 
n | 


spur geal 


compressing base, iston being 


actuated acting as a 


from a motor, is exhibited in 


working model form by the Vulean Engineering Sal 
Company, Chicago 
ELECTRIC FURNACI 

A sustained interest was manifested in the vw King 
exhibit of the Snyder electri irnace Except for a 
interval in which operation was discontinued il pro 
vision could be made for carrying off gas » heat 
were melted and poured daily. Th ated capacity of 
the unit shown is 1000 lb. per charge or & tons pe! 
24 hr. of continuous operation. The exhibit included 


the complete control and transformer e 
volved in the installation of the fi 

tion of the exhibit was conducted with intent 
strate the claims truction, 
economy of electrodes and low depreciation The 
exhibit with a molding machine 
exhibit where molds were made with the demonstratio 
of the acetylene torch, cutting off sprue 
with a sand blast cleaning exhibit in which 
were finished. 


juipment in 


lirnace, and the opera 
to demor 


made of simplicity of o! 


fur 


nace was associated 


and fins and 


SAND-BLAST MACHINERY 


The showing of sand blast machinery in¢luded 
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plays among the most elaborate of the entire exhibit 
and improvements notably ingenious. Representative 
of the latter is the improved design of the self-con- 
tained, sand-blast barrel, built by the New Haven Sand 
Blast Company. At each end of the barrel, outside of 
the screen, 


are two parallel circumferential flights, 
which are continuous around the inside of the barrel 
and cast solid with it. In the doors of the barrel, hop 


and connections are 
related to the 
and the 


pers which when the door is 

above flights that as the 
used sand, directed from the 
flight, is carried up, a con- 
fully self-contained cleaning 
and reclaiming sequence is effected. The entire 
is incorporated in the 


cast 
closed are so 
barrel rotates 
bottom of 


tinuous 


screen il to one 
semi-automatic, 

system 
machine without 


increase in its 
overall dimensions. 
The exhibits of the 
Mott Sand 
complete. The exhibit 
units with all auxiliary equipment 


c Daas all naitit . 
size for smallest castings and 


ation and the 
commendably 


included 


Pangborn Corpo. 
Mfg. Company were 
Pangborn operating 
from the 
hand manipula 


inclosed bar rel, the re 


ranging 
cabinet 
tion, the small barrel, the large: 
volving table machine to the room sand-blast; and with 
this equipment the cleaning of a large variety of gray 
iron, malleable and 

In the past year 
Company, Harvey, IIl., 


design 


steel castings was demonstrated 

the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
has developed a cupola of new 
claimed to be of particular advantage in the 


continuous foundry, and in its exhibit emphasis was 


laid upon it. The novel feature rests in the elevation 
of the wind box from which the air is brought down 
through individual passages to each tuyere in a man 


ner similar to the bustle and tuyere pipes of the blast 
furnace. With this design any slopping-over in the 
hearth is limited in its disadvantages to a filling up of 
the tuyere pockets. 
through 
rodded out. 


These are designed with cleanout 
which accumulations 


openings any may be 


An extension of the limitations within which 
the Wood system of taper snap molding may be prac 
tised has been developed DY i B. Wood’s Sons 
pany, Chambersburg, Pa. A _ pattern displayed 
from which a mold had been successfully poured, the 
snap flask required being 18 x 54 in. and the casting 
111%, x 45% in., weighing 210 Ib. Other similarly 
striking instances of the successful use of the snap 
flask for work of unusual requirements were shown. 


S1Ze 


Com 
was 


In auxiliary lines of equipment many improvements 
shown. The Great Western Mfg. Company has 
simplified its gyratory shaker, the National Engineer 


were 


ing Company in a new revolving pan sand mixer re- 
places one wheel with a mixing blade, the Ingersoll 
Rand Company has perfected a close-quarter, pneu 


matic drill and a much simplified and more powerful 
hand grinder taking wheels up to 6 and 8 in. These 
and other advances were paralleled by similar improve- 
ments in similar equipment of other make, and one of 
the interesting reflections from such an exhibit is the 
equality and similarity with which progre« is 


like 


made in 


lines of equipment 


NEXT MEETING IN CLEVELAND 


meeting of the executive 
of the American Foundrymen’s 
held after the adjournment of the 
practically decided to hold the 
Cleveland. 


It is understood that at a 
committee Association, 
was 
ention in 


convention, it 


1916 con 


Larger Iron-Ore Shipments from Chile 


iron I 


Shipments of ore from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s Tofo mines in Chile are reported at the rate 
of over 40,000 tons a month this year against 20,000 
tons a month in 1914. Ore is now being loaded by a 
conveyor capacity 2000 tons per hour, being 
brought from the mines 5 miles away by an aerial sys- 
tem of 80 tons capacity per hour. Fuel tanks for 8000 
tons of oil were completed in February last and a 
basin dock for ships of 15,000 tons and an electric rail- 
road are to be finished in 1917. 


belt, 
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Machinists’ Demands at C 


Machinists in a number of shops it 
the following demands on their em: 


week: 
No Kort eigl oul 
ve S worl | shall be works 
f hours for the first five davs 
n Sat and there shall be 
th es t weekly rate 


Rule No. 2. All overtime wo 


ror it the rate of time ind 
olidays, which shall be pai 
! WI holiday falls on S 
et ! ery 
tule N¢ The compar gree 
g the employees at ar 
hop, ar that there shal 
pie et who trom time to 
‘ his fell workers 


Up to Monday of this week the fol] 

received and refused the above demand 
Shaper Company, Osterlein Machine Com, a 
Larmon Company, Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine ( 
King Machine Tool Company, Willard Mact 
pany, Cisco Machine Tool Company, Dreses M 
Tool Company, Kelly-Koett Mfg. Company and 
Adding Machine Company. Demands were n 
Tuesday upon eight additional firms. Cincir 
chine tool manufacturers announce that the; 
fuse the eight-hour day and recognition of th 
any form. 


STATEMENT BY MANUFACTURERS 


While demands similar to those stated above 


under discussion the machine tool manufacturers at | 
cinnati posted the following under date of Sept. 2 


() I ployees 
Referring to the various rticles appe 
ress witl regard to certain proposed demands 
( n h shop employers 
We now ,.that th great majority of ir ¢ 
sympathy with this proposed actior N 
t \ t best at this time to make the follow 
i 
\ t Hours of Worl Machine hop 
during the last several years | ‘ 


ftuced working hours from time to time 
hr per week without reduction in pay 
aom in advance of their competitors outs 
Recent investigation shows that the er 
these outs ompetitors (more thar 
inning { nd 55 hr per weel Or 
hem are peratinge or i schedulk 
(ler 
ler ormal business conditions this 
horeig competition to maintain its export U 
competitors are operating as low as 


Forty-eight hours per week for machi! 
effect 


manufacture of war munitions, 


into general only it 1 certall I 


engaged in the 


mnection with the “three separate shifts” | 


Under present conditions competition Is 


n the manufacture of war munitions 

As to Wages: The total compensator 
to its employees is in most cases higher, 
eases as high as is paid by our competitors 


The policy of this company in the futur 


ill be to make working conditions, hours 


s favorable to our employees as competi! 
{. We believe our employees will : 


weration 


competition in the 


first duty to them and ourselves 
I 


consider 
that our 
far as possible a steady volume Of Dusines 
for our employees at fair wages 

Less than a year ago Cincinnati mae hir 


closed down, due to very dull busin 


ticalls 
s an opportunity for both employer and ¢€ 

If co-operation between this compan) 
future as in the past 


is continued in the 
provements can be made in working conc 


facts, if dema! 


In view of the above 
we shall be obliged to refuse them 
final consequences may be 


made, 











MIDVALE PRESIDENT 


Leaves Carnegie Steel Company— 
D. Williams His Successor 


tendered his resignation as presi 
ie Steel Company on Oct. 2 and or 
nouncement was made at New Yor} 
epresenting the interests which r« 
Midvale Steel Company, that M 
elected president of that company 
Dinkey as head of the Midvale Ste: 
eports of a consolidation of Easte 
the belief in the steel trade hi: 
ivale Steel Company will stand by 
he plans of the new owners call for the 
ment of its present line of manufac 
irly the undertaking of important 


elligerent countries of Europe. The Mid 


ALVA C. DINKEY 
te Steel C 
dnance Company was incorporated i 
Oct. 5, with capital stock of $100, 
npany will take over the Midvale Stee 
vas a Pennsylvania corporation with 
stock. 
rapid advancement in the Carnegie 
vell known in the steel trade. Chair 
of the United States Steel Corporatior 
g statement on Monday: 
ey has resigned as president of the 
Company in order to accept a position 
Steel Company. We are very sorry 
He is one of the ablest all-around 
intry He has rendered effective 
service for the Carnegie Company 
always been undoubted. He will re 
Midvale Company greater compensation 
afford to pay. He has our confidence, 
est wishes for continued success.” 
entered the Carnegie service as 
igar Thomson steel works in May, 1879, 
years old. In 1885 he was a telegraph 
Edgar Thomson steel works and from 
machinist at the Pittsburgh Locomo- 
egheny, Pa. After a year of service as an 
t at the MeTighe Electric Company, 
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ttc rot} ‘ ‘ 
Pittsburgh. he becam«e ecreta super) ae! 
) ne Ho esteac sTe¢ Works i = me ' 
1K | ‘ 
5 Le t es i ‘ 
orks n 1893 t ROR re tend 
ne ele oh | \ 1) RO 
1 ssist t Hf vine 
‘ ‘ i ‘ 


Compa I \ ore ‘ 

Au 0 electe 
\ ne N\ | 
( E. H. Hor “ 

I mad 1e@! ne ( t . ( 





HOMER D. WILLIAM 


tow! H f or} va LRS80, nen he ere 
he employ of the Caml Ce y as a carbor 
years In chemist and metallurg t ehigh Univer 
SItyv A fte) graduat ng he went : nen to the Joliet 
work * the Illinois Steel Comy ind then for tw 
years wa hemist at the Colby es, Bessemer, Mich 
Late he became connected th the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company at Pueblo, nd e years wa 
night superir tendent of the Be emer department and 
11i mil In 1897-1899 he wa Vitn tre Marvylar i Stee] 
Company it Sparrow Point, Md eaving that cor 
pany in 1899 to take charge of the Bessemer department 
it the Homestead stee vorks of the Carnegie Stee 
Company. For a short interval he was assistant ger 
eral superintendent otf the Homestead steel works and 
on Aug. 1, 1903, he was appointed general superintend 
ent of the Duquesne steel works and blast furnaces o! 
the Carnegie Steel Company at Duquesne, Pa Mi 
Williams made an unusual record at the Duquesne 
works in production and low t of steel He hold 


patents or several features of the merchant bar mill 
at the Duquesne works, which are making notable re 
ords for output. He will be a worthy successor to A. C 
Dinkey, who is regarded as one of the best operating 


steel men in the country 
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The Lake Shipbuilding Outlook 


In past years the entire vessel capacity of the 
Great Lakes has been employed during portions of 
busy but the 
cargoes, 


seasons, present scarcity of boats 


available for amounting to a famine, is 
unprecedented in the history of the lake trade. The 
improved conditions in iron and steel created a 
demand for Lake Superior ore in the latter part of 
the summer, additional 


chartered to bring down this ore. 


and vessel capacity 
This chartering 
of boats not previously tied up by season contracts 
cleaned up the bulk of the vessel tonnage that was 
still available. Along with this situation in the ore 


trade the demand for boats for grain cargoes has 


was 


become greater than usual for this time of the year, 
due to the heavy export movement, and grain ship- 
found 
advanced sharply. 


pers soon boats were scarce, and rates 


Some vessel capacity was char- 
tered last week at 51% for the remainder of 
the season, and there are indications that, instead of 
easing up, rates will go still higher. 


of 5! 


cents 


A grain rate 
» cents means a prohibitive rate of $2 for ore, 
so that ore firms have no hope of securing addi- 
tional vessel tonnage. This situation indicates that 
the blast furnace interests having idle 
stacks and now seeking to buy ore, or at least con- 
sidering its purchase with the view of putting their 
plants in blast, will meet with disappointment. 

lake boats to meet 
present needs calls attention to the lake shipbuild- 
ing industry, which has not had a busy season since 
1911. In the past four years 
capacity of the Great Lakes has increased 
very little, construction of lake boats, aside from 
four bulk freighters to replace those lost in the 
1913 storm, being limited almost wholly to package 
freighters and other types of vessels. In 1913 lake 
shipments 49,000,000 tons without 
severely taxing the carrying capacity, and this in- 


some of 


The inadequate supply of 


the ore carrying 
been 


ore exceeded 
dicates there are at present enough lake boats to 
bring down all of year, the 
present predictions of a record-breaking year are 
roalized. 


the ore next even if 
Leading vessel interests having affiliations 
with steel companies usually buy boats when prices 
are low. Boats cost considerably more now than 
they cost a few months ago, owing to the advance 
in steel prices, and the increased cost will have a 
tendency to shut off orders from this source. Inde- 
pendent vessel interests have had several bad sea- 
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sons, and are expected to go slow in investi, 
more Lake shipbuilders, therefore, do ; 


if 


boats. 
look for much demand for new boats for the 
trade in the next few months, but they expect | 
by spring their yards will be filled with orders fo 
the Atlantic coast trade, owing to the heavy den 
for such boats and the fact that Eastern ship 
are well filled with orders. A number of boats for 
the coast trade have been placed with lake shipyards 
this year, two being booked quite recently, and lake 
shipbuilders are now getting many inquiries fror 
the same source for boats of the Welland Canal size 


The Cotton Situation 


A radical change in the cotton situation adds to 
the numerous vagaries in the trade of this year 
The Government report on the condition of cotto 
at the beginning of October, which showed a | 
sible yield of considerably under two-thirds 0! 
crop, instead of plunging the South in gloom, has 
brought about a feeling of decided satisfacti 
This is due to a rapid advance in the price of cot 
ton to about 13 cents per pound, as compared wit 
less than 10 cents per pound about a month ag 
and 6 to 7 cents per pound a year ago. Still higher 
prices are expected, as the production this year 
will fall much under the consumption and the stocks 
carried over from last year will hardly more thar 
make up the deficiency. Thus, the planters wh 
have not sold their crop in advance will realiz 
considerably more from their short production this 
year than could have been obtained if the crop ha 
come up to the expectations of the early part of t 
The cotton situation, which was the 
unfavorable element in the country’s trade, 
thus undergone a remarkable transformation, 4 
other sections of the country will undoubtedls 
joice with the Southern planters in this impr 
ment in their position. 


season. 


re- 


In this connection, it seems proper 1 
attention to the fact that, notwithstanding ™ 
placing of cotton ties on the free list by th ag 

rol W 


wood-Simmons tariff act, this year’s crop 
wholly baled with steel hoops manufacture¢ | | 
United States. The supply of hoops fron one 
was completely cut off, and American ™@! - 
turers had the Southern market to themsel™ 


They were generous to the South, and 





netead 
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Octobe 
itant prices, which they could have 
ey furnished cotton ties at a de- 
ble rate. The American manufac- 
ties have shown in this instance, 
ean manufacturers have often done, 
en a monopoly of a market, whether 
war, they refrain trom taking sordid 
he consumer. 
Rails Receiverships 


Age Gazette computes that with 
eivership of the Missouri, Kansas & 
; now 42,000 miles of railroad in the 
n the hands of receivers. This is 
ge than ever before, as the previous 
rding to Interstate Commerce Com- 
es, was 40,818 miles on June 30, 1894. 
irkable showing, no matter what the 
imstances, or the growth in total 
ge in the past twenty-one years. At 
ne the mileage was slightly under 
the total, while now the proportion is 
er one-sixth. 
porary dwells on the magnitude of 
lved in the present receiverships, 
eage and capitalization, but does not 
ses leading up to the condition. A 
ison between the position of the 
receivers’ hands twenty-one years ago 
n that plight suggests that those 
are not as strong inherently as 
lifficulty in 1894. Then there 
ers’ hands railroads that made rela 
e comparisons with the lucky ones 
receiverships. Financial difficulties 
nes more than anything else. With 
present receiverships the public has 


ere in 


iggesting that there is a specific and 
n. It is the case of the railroad 
s a case of the financial condition 
at railroad receiverships are so ex- 
important, but the vital matter at 
they show, and in particular whether 
an abnormal or improper condition 
olved, or suggest conditions that 
ss common to all roads, but which 
er the line and still permit others to 
The figures indicate that the pro- 
roads in receivers’ hands is approxi- 
e whether one use the mileage or 
n as the measuring rod; in other 
he railroads in receivers’ hands are 
out the same rate per mile as those 
ped. Possibly this fact is significant. 
tful if a comparison of physical 
how the same proportions. The 
‘sion undoubtedly is that in general 
the hands of receivers have not as 
value, per mile of line, as those not 
receivers, that they have heavier 
talization, in proportion to assets, 
This would not of itself prove, 
they are definitely overcapitalized. 
ght be undercapitalized, and indeed 
m is occasionally put forth. 
e difficulty really lies with the par- 
that have been thrown into receiver- 


ships, or with railroads in general, it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that the opportunities for correcting 
the situation are vastly greater than they were in 
the dark days of the eighteen-nineties. The coun- 
try is in very sound condition financially and is im- 
proving its position steadily. The railroads have 
a constantly increasing volume of traffic and their 
earnings are increasing. The public and the par- 
ticularly interested parties know that it is not be- 
cause times are very bad or because money for legit- 
imate enterprises cannot be secured, that railroads 
as a class or individually may find themselves in 
an uncomfortable position. It is because some 
thing specific is wrong that can be and must be 
corrected. it is also satisfactory to reflect that 
the old practice of correcting a condition arising 


from too large a capitalization by issuing additional 


securities has passed into history. No such remedy 


will be applied in these days 
Coke Prices and Prospects 

Among the commodities bought and sold in the 
ron trade Connellsville coke frequently presents 


leatures Of ext eptional market interest Che major 
portion of the furnace coke is sold on annual or 
semi-annual contracts. Thus the active periods are 
brief and the spells between times, when definite 
price trends are more or less lacking, permit the de 


velopment of uncertainties so that the market finds 
difficulty 


ing what prices ought to rule 


when the time comes around, in determin 


Naturally that 


makes the situation interesting, and another in- 
fluence of the same sort that the idea has grown 
that the sale and purchase of coke should represent 
some sort of profit-sharing scheme between the 
buyer and seller. Of course the basic idea that 
f coke is scarce and therefore entitled to a high 
price marketwise, pig iron should be in heavy de- 
mand and likewise high priced When there are 


prospects of improvement in the general iron and 
steel market the coke maker is disposed to ask the 
furnaceman to pay higher prices for forward coke 
than are ruling for prompt shipment, and if a dis- 
pute arises as to whether pig-iron prices really are 
going to be higher the natural recourse is to a slid- 
ing scale contract providing for advances in coke 


if and as pig iron advances. 


All the records oO! coke prices snow that they 
advance and decline, in point of percentage, more 
rapidly than do pig-iron prices. When pig iron 
has advanced 25 per cent, coke has advanced 50 
per cent, 100 per cent and sometimes more. To 


harmonize with this fact contracts have been made 
in the past with a varying ratio between coke and 
pig iron. An extreme case would be, for instance, 
to fix coke at one-eighth the price of pig iron when 
the latter is very low, one-seventh when it is 
higher, and one-sixth when it is still higher. 

A much simpler principle, calculated to carry 
out the same idea, has been the subject of most 
sliding scale contract negotiations lately, and that 
is to fix precise minimum prices for both pig iron 
and coke, the pig iron to be say from 7 to 7! 
times the coke price, and then to have coke advance 
on the sliding scale by 20 per cent as much as 
In practice this arrangement 


pig iron advances. 
would be tantamount to a ratio contract with a con- 
stantly changing ratio. 
prices may be named, contracts already closed and 


While various minimum 


ue 
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those under negotiation are largely on such a basis BRITISH STEEL EXPO 


that, with the 20 per cent increment, coke would 

be $2 with basic pig iron at Valley furnaces $14.25 
pe : : August Figures Show Ex $i 

$2.15 with pig iron at $15, $2.25 with pig iron at = = 2 pansion—s he 

ports to France Large 


21 - <<) OF 


$15.50, $2.35 with pig iron at $16, and so on. 
Inasmuch as the market has also developed Great Britain’s iron and steel expo 


oke contracts at flat prices, and flat prices are also increase as the war progresses. Fo) 


} l . nor S yf hj es > 7 _. ' 
being quoted at the moment, it becomes of in months of this year the total, exclud 


4 676 PToss tor Ss, arcair 


) 
terest to compare flat prices with sliding scale con , nae , ~ 
o Sept. 1, 1914, a decrease of 28.5 pe 


t p< e RPusiness for the first half has |] yn ‘ e 
ract busine or the fi half has been dons hrst seven months the decrease was 
at $2.25, but the usual quota n is $2.35 to $2.56 \ugust total this year was 292,513 to: ' 
for that deliver) Coke at a flat price of $2.25 is tons for August, 1914, an increase « { 
A . . “yy yt values ara "921 F1QFO2 and 
equivaient to coke on the sliding scale contract Export aaa ——T £31,519,593 and 
. _— pectively for the eight-month periods 
mentioned whe is | ron at \ furnaces : ; FS a ta a ‘ 
oe Exports of pig iron to Sept. 1, 191 
averages >1l0.90, or 50 cents above the market latel\ tons, against 538,885 tons to Sept. 1, 1914 
ruling’. One might sa therefore, that in the »3 per cent, Italy and Sweden took 
transact at the flat price the seller vagerins August exports 
Steel-ba exports continue on 
tnat there wi ne a in plg iron aver 
. ie: August, 1915, they were 39,668 ton 
oma mor { ") yf) ent<c try h ne hi ) stamens Ea 
iving re nat ) nt c . Vnile } uve oO j 11.575 tons in August, 1914. rar 
Ss wagering that tnere will e a greatel ivance tor last month and only 196 tons in A 
A sale at $2.35 ad be equivalent to : iding the first eight months of this yea 
ontract WV n } i n average oO! sib r > exports were 307,794 tons (Fran 


a total of 139,508 tons to Ne 


hove he ( r} / a vhile hy ) Oo paid sone on ; : 
ys ms arr Ke ; : I The falling off in galvanized sheet ex 


| 
$2.50 would e na { ¢ } On alral first eight months of this year was 251,1¢ 
tnat pig 1Yro! ] tne rst nalil ) next ¢ \ pe cent, the exports to Sept. 1, 1915, be 
eC! n é tt Sift 7 ) nere re ( é 
1 ° oils +} | ke Oomanvanese exports ll August. ; 
a a ES een er 00 tons, compared with about 5900 
and seliers oft coke at the } sent time as 1 1914 To Sept 1. 1915, they were about ( 
iture pig-1ro! price are leciaed re which compares with about 75,000 tons to § 
noderate than tl ews entertained thirt 4 Manganese ore imports in August wer 
avo. v Sha acatd nuch 4 nm woke Soa a tons, against 78,156 tons in August, 1914. Im; 
Sept. 1, 1915, were only 164,769 tons, aga 
am peice owe U : tons to Sept. 1, 1914, a decrease of 81 per cent 
ew mont Rail exports were 32,962 tons in August 
It n é ( ( lat coke price owe! 2,763 tons in August last year. For th 
vi n relation to } ron. llets and finishe months of this year they were only 190,152 t 


26,754 tons to Sept. 1, 1914. 


teel product } ) } ‘ n th ; } : ; 
British imports of iron and steel, apart 
pig iron ana ste ruied t present figut That ore and scrap. in Ausust. 1915. were 120.86 
ourse, Is a reflecti t the neres ip] ympared with 59,304 tons in August, 1914. I 
( iue to tne re n ¢ al retort , 1915, imports were only 766,519 tons, ¢ 
‘ f 1,428,114 to to Sept. 1, 1914, a decreas: 
\n inter broug pres ' 
re ‘ent 
©} ALLO] : ‘ a proa CAP Iron-ore imports to Sept. 1, 1915, showed 
prices tor coke t e jower lt ay econd half « Ove} ast veal being 4,239,167 tons, agai! 
ext vear than in the first half, as they would quote tons Imports of crude zinc were 6509 
1179 4 . ¢ 14 
i slight lowe! t ¥ ( or th hole nev? this year and 6172 tons In August, 1914 I 
months to Sept. 1, 1915, they were 56,049 
*e t! al t! loOTteE } t nt Y - 0 : ° 
ear tha l¢ ! ni 2.877 tons to Sept. 1, 1914. 
L1one That dor repre ! i a } ro 
ind e¢ pr { en | ay owe? 191¢ 
! rr Si ] n ad + ‘ . ‘ : 
September Locomotive and Car Orders 
ne retort e} } rs ' ‘ } . he 
ng built and the tota OKE pacit ilable wil The railroads continue to show more 1 
‘ hasing equipment. New locomotive inqu 
ve larger in July than in Januar Apparently the = egg 
ast two weeks aggregate about 100 ine 
— eee ve - price Western and the Chicago Junction ar 
n the future t Will be ting } “AT ) } } thai 10 locomotives each. the Central af Georgia f ) 
the distant futur Little if an ttention seer te the Minneapolis & St. Louis for 15, while 
} { ‘ ’ ati, Indianapolis & Western is reported as 
ive re er i { DOS ) < ~ ‘ . : . 
ids on 4¢ The Russian Government is sa 
ywogress Ve OT ré ne ‘ i} re ) : 


tives 


templating the purchase of 150 locomo 


not a he iro! ntinuea naustrial exp rT iH to the oo ow being made DV Americal al ‘ 
general, but also progressive ! nat as ea ont! lilders Recent orders total 56, of which 
passes with ] ttle or no immigration the labor sul the Norfolk & Western, to be bullt DY 


Locomotive Company, 20 for the Pi 
Reading, and 6 for the Public Belt Rail 
Orleans, which the Baldwin Locomotive Wé 
nish. These orders make over 200 lo 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Con September. This is at the rate of about 
states that it has no present tention of using while 5000 have been ordered in good yea 

ten iron from the Woodward Iron Company, a Orders for cars in September are report 
mored at Bu ngham, Ala. Its Bessemer pipe plant against 4623 in August and 5675 in July 
s located near the blast fur ‘ of the Woodward the rate of 5000 per month for the quarte! 


nr 


Company and it expected that the pipe plant will to July 1 was 61,916, or over 10,000 per ! 


shortly be connected with the furnace company’s rail of these, however, were ordered in May and 
road estimated that 10,000 to 15,000 cars are nov E 
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the expectation of the trade that at 

month will represent orders for 
ist quarter, the car shortage being 
this estimate gages actual buying, 
ill be over 107,000 cars against 
7,000 in 1913. To Oct. 1, 1915, 
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é June 30, 1915 The income a 
I ng tl year, compared 
ar, were as follows: 
J é () ] 
Heavy Steel Rail Orders 
' ‘ ‘ N ¢ 
if rma We 
\ a pa ‘ 
2,000 1 , placed 
tern with the ne Steel] ( 
yperations of the company for the 
eo : ore & Ohio also b nt YOUU 1 
iciee the Wabash 3000 tor e th 
‘ ern’s initial order is 8000 1 r} 
eported to have plac Ot 
ind has bought 5000 
at P t irgti : l ‘ 
Company has ed 8000 1 
: ‘ inooga «& St Le 
~ourner! Railwa { 
ith the Px tee 
n mill ha eceived ‘ f 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The N« 
rder for out 2ZU.000 to . tne 
nen ind Las iv na Let ! 
[he Boston & Maine is 
\ imber ¢ inquiries re pe 
Great North Misso Pp i 
$96 s & Texas rai hedules aggre 
ons. The Santa Fe will probably 
Union Pacific placed 11,000 tons 
nace the Atlanta Steel Company tail ntracts with Cl go n 
Atlanta, Ga., will give the company) amounted to 175.000 tons and 
icity eac] October will equal or exceed tl 
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NEW PIG-IRON RECORD ovsedit-ine wermons 


The accompanying table gives the pro 
coke and anthacite furnaces in Septembe: 


September Output 95,085 Tons a Day months preceding: 


Monthly Pig-Iron Production—G 


7 


A Gain of 19 Blast Furnaces Last Month—Pro- 


June July 





. . : 30 days) (31 days) (31 
duction Still Increasing (30 days) (31 days) (3 
= New York ..,... ' 172,193 178,545 
o.'- > . ° : . New Jersey 6,240 961 
Pig-iron production continued to climb in Septem- [ehigh Vatley 64353 76683 
ber and the curve on the chart went to a new high pean vanes a 53,142 49,985 
. 7 4 ° ° . szower usquenanna an 
point. THE IRON AGE’s statistics show a total for the Pe Racceen  oe 98-116 30.429 
month of 2,852,561 gross tons, an average of 95,085 Pittsburgh district . 595,207 668,500 
a dav - 9700 : a dav ‘-e th: the eaane ; Shenango Valley 124,041 134,742 
tons a day, or 2/00 tons a day more than € previous Western Pennsylvania. 156,350 160,294 
record rate, which was 92,369 tons in February, 1913. Maryland, Virginia and 
" ° . Kenlucky ; 4 $3,395 38.671 
The gain last month over the August output, which wheslinge district 7) 93'991 ~—100°7 
was 2,779,647 tons, or 89,666 tons a day, was more than Mahoning Valley a 299,644 295,679 
~ mn : . . Central and Northern 
5400 tons a day. Twenty furnaces were blown in and Ohio a ee 175.376 196.62 
only one was blown out last month. The furnaces in Hocking Valley’ and 
: *O . : P OF RAF Hanging Rock 22,13 2.377 
blast Oct. 1 numbered 268, with a capacity of 97,535  @)j, a abeias sar 5s 52" 601 
tons a day, against 249, with capacity of 91,075 tons a Mich., Minn., Mo., Wis 
“ie . Sno Sa i and Co 71,340 
day, active one month previous. Production in Septem- Mab cae ' 1k 14646 
ber was at the rate of 35,000,000 tons a year, or 1,000, Tennessee 14,81 
000 tons a year more than in the previous record month Tota eT. 63.420 
of February, 1913. 
As was the case in August, there w 
DAILY RATE OF PRODUCTION os 7s 





of changes in the list of active stacks i: 
The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 





























) Among those blown in were Standish in N } 
pig iron by months, from September, 1914, is as follows: No. 2 Crane in the Lehigh Valley, one Swed 
Se rik} ls Vy > S 2e j > ower S 
a ey aa ee ee ee Schuylkill Valley, one teelton in the Loy 
os hanna Valley, one Isabella in the Pittsburg! 
Steel orks Merchant Total . ls Fo . ; : 
Sept 16.344 16.409 62.75 Alice, Claire, one Farrell and Hall in the § 0 
Octol $1,02¢ 6,33 (361 Valley, Crozer in Virginia, Norton in Kentu 
NOoven uf . y . . . 7 
eat i551 LaBelle in the Wheeling district, Ironton and L: 
Jant 191 ) 15,66 9 in the Hanging Rock district, one Calumet 
Marcel ¢ f 5 Iroquois in the Chicago district, one North Birming 
Api 804 L7,74¢ 70,550 one Bessemer and one Vanderbilt in Alabama 
May i,f 8.360 73,01 : : ag 
ne. 9 0339 79°36] Cumberland in Tennessee. 
Jul 62,89 19,79 82,691 The only furnace blown out last month was 
a : 4°10 9508 Colebrook in the Lebanon Valley. 
: : . 
| 29 
i PF N 
Nt 
Db s 
| 21 
Pritt 
1s \ 
7 i th \ 
16 j 4, 
i4 
15 ~s 
0 
| 14 
13 i 
| 
| i2 tte enn 
Diagra ‘ ) AN Pre t | Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
1908, to Oct 19] \ of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati ar! 


Found: Iro it Chicago District Furnace 
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UCTION OF STEEL COMPANIES THE RECORD OF PRODUCTION 


all furnaces of the United States Steel luction of Cx and a te P he 
the various independent steel com- _" ss a 
following totals of product month by _,., ie i 19 
eel-making iron is included in the fig- Feb "794.509 ; ; 
ether with ferromanganese and spiegel- . bi l1it £05,318 63,5 + : 
ast, while stated separately, are also M "$93,456 





‘ 63,4 
imns of “total production.” oa coos saa ae aaa’ as 
\ Co panies Gross Tons Ss 
Spiegeleisen and 
productior ferromanganess : 
14 1915 1913 l Oo 
61,4 1,11 944 15,633 17 \ 
l 1414 1,237,380 20,131 10 ’ 
( 688 1 LOS2 20.546 20 
f 226 1,584,111 23,108 18 
$57,847 1,694,290 19,042 21 
1623 1,770,657 19,212 16 
S51 1.949.750 28,310 16 
t 2.101.818 20680 11 Blast Furnace Notes 
} 2,129,322 24,5 13 3 
) 19,499 17,435 Claire furnace of M. A. Hanna & Co. at Sharpsville, 
; 6765 21.977 : a , ‘ ; 
aA ae 1,977 Pa., has been put in blast The only idle stack of this 
} 14,09 U,idd 


company is Fannie at West Middlesex, Pa \ pig cast 

Y IN BLAST OCT. 1 AND SEPT. 1 ing machine is being installed at the latt 
oe One of the Bird Coleman furna of the Ls 
g table shows the daily capacity in gross wanna Iron & Steel ( 


ompany at Cornwall, Pa., was put 
in blast Oct. 1 and Sept. 1 by dis- 


in blast this week. One of the company’s Colebrook 
furnaces at Lebanon, Pa., blew out late in August 
hracite I aces in Blast The No. 2 Crane furnace of the Empire S 


; & 
‘ . ‘ ‘, ‘ ‘ ‘ . ». . iY . ; 

Oct. 1 Sept. 1 ( ompany at Catasauqua, Pa., wa vn in Sep 
Yumi Capacity Number Capacit Ella furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co., at Wi 
st pera n Diast per Middlesex, Pa., IS noW apdout ready t DIOW Fant 


: furnace of the United Iron & Steel Company, also lo 
"622 cated at West Middlesex, will probably be blow 

" ! about Nov. 1. 

11 0 For three weeks in August and for a September 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company had al! its fur 
hnaces on the idle LISt Une Cre f tur ‘ blow! 


a in on Sept. 30 
4 » 29 The La Belle Iron Works, Steube e, Ohio, bl 
‘ its second furnace Sept. 27. It had bi idle since M 
r "39 1914. 

The Goulds Mfg. ¢ pan | a 
manufacturer of pumr f eve e. OF () 
opened i Philadelphia office t 11] Nortt 

‘ Street The compat has | 
H. E. Trotman, » has heretofors et Hietril 
wa ; fo Goulds p D that te ind fi é ed 
rom nl th ore l ne ! 
‘ ibove giver | . | th the ¢ 


IRON PRODUCTION AND PRICES na pen 


n pig-iron production from Jan 
Ir the expe t 


ent time are shown in the accom S. Bure: € Stand 
ngures re presented by the heavy - ». a , , P t 
average production, by months, “© Marylan ste om} t, M 
te iron. The two other curves on P&@rticularly with reference to & compa n of Hadfield 
nth average prices of Southerr d domestic ing ts. attemp é , aa ; 
at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 mine whetnel is pr t ‘ he ; 
irnace at Chicago. They are based “© Pessemer, open-hea ‘ s 
et quotations of THE Iron Ace. #4 the pyromete 
verage production, beginning 
follows The Belle Cit Vallea | Company R : 
Wis nas awaras ‘ gene! nty ‘ 
: ce It will be of concrets ind ste 2) mn) #4 





66.384 90.172 60.808 51.6 will include a ton Heroult fu Ace i previou 
$42 92.369 67.4 9 8] announced it THe IRON AGI 
7 41 89.147 738 66.57 
} 051 91.039 67.506 73.01 ‘ : ; 
"858 87.619 63.916 79 36 Corrigan, McKinney & Cleveland, Unio, exper 
738 82.601 63.150 82.691 to place their new steel plant in oy ition about Jan. 1 
046 82.057 64.363 89.666 This will provide a new source I iply for semi-fir 
a. 5 rome wwe ished steel. The daily output, with the plant in full 
67,8 &6 82.133 57.361 . =a : 
&,4 : . 1 » ahant 150 tor ‘ bn an nat 
» ee § 27 74.453 50.611 operation, will be abou LOU ‘ and shes 
9 f rT 89,766 63,987 48,896 bars 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 
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THE 3,000,000-TON MARK 


Steel October 


Ingots and Pig [ron in 
Price Advances in Various Finished Lines—Rail 
Orders from Many Roads 


September made an astonishing record for steel 
and pig-iron output and the pace is even faster in 
the first week of October. The present month, in 
view of the custom at all plants to strain for records 
in October, now promises the passing of the 3,000, 
000-ton mark in both pig iron and steel ingots. 

While production, shipments and, in some lines, 
prices, are moving up, the trade is adjusting itself 
to the new conditions without any excitement. That 
domestic demand is improving is indicated this 
week at all buying centers. Rail orders, which are 
to take their turn at the mills with the enormous 
foreign contracts for shell steel, have come from a 
dozen lines in the past week. Including 32,000 tons 
for the Chicago & Northwestern, these contracts 
have amounted to than 100,000 with 
25,000 tons yet to come from a New England road 
and 115,000 tons pending from the Great Northern, 
Missouri Pacific, M. K. & T. and Illinois Central. 

Pig-iron production in September was 2,852,561 
tons or 95,085 tons a day, well beyond the daily 
rate of 92,369 tons in February, 1913, the previous 
record month. The 268 furnaces in blast Oct. 1 
a gain of nineteen in the month—had a daily capac- 
ity of 97,535 tons, and as a few furnaces have blown 
in in the past week pig-iron production is now at the 
rate of about 36,000,000 tons a year. It was 33,500, 
000 tons a year as September opened. 

At Youngstown plans are announced for the ad- 
dition of more open-hearth steel capacity. The un- 
satisfied demand for steel has started negotiations 
for two idle steel plants at other points. 

The pace is assuredly rapid, but the Steel Cor- 
poration’s statistics to be published at the end of 
the week are expected to show a moderate increase 
in unfilled orders. 

There are evidences here and there of oversell 
ing for this final quarter of the year, and this dates 
back to the large contracts for the second half taken 
three or four months ago. Much 
offered that taken on 
cannot be made. 

This situation has not great pressure 
from buyers to get on order books for next year, but 
considerable done for the first 
quarter in bars, plates and structural shapes, largely 
at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. The week has brought out 
some offers of a $2 premium on bars for prompt de- 
livery, or a 1.50c., Pittsburgh, price. 

Buying growing out of public work continues 
the chief support of the structural mills. Over 
60,000 tons is now being figured on for Brooklyn’s 
transportation lines. There is encouragement also 
in fresh railroad bridge inquiry for about 8000 
tons in the East, but the building situation there 
offers little promise. Delivery of structural steel 
remains at six to eight weeks, showing that plant 


more tons, 


business is now 


cannot be because deliveries 


caused a 


business has been 


extensions and shipbuilding have been 
the general estimate. 

The latest additions to the new work \ 
Eastern shipyards are two passenger boat , 
Ward Line, placed at the Cramp yard, an 
for 12,000 to 15,000 tons of plates and shapes 
other Eastern plate inquiry is for 9000 
1000 Norfolk & Western gondola cars 

The week’s price advances include $4 
on shafting, $2 on steel boiler tubes, $1 
annealed and black sheets, rivets, bolts, ho 
bands. Store prices at Chicago have beer 
$2 a ton for shapes, plates and bars, blue ann 
sheets and rivets. The congested condition 
mills is indicated by the fact that consumers 
resorting to store stocks who rarely buy ther 

The wire trade had a remarkable mont! Si 
tember, some producers booking a record f 
One Pittsburgh interest has withdrawn prices, a 
a further advance is probable. Foreign shipment 
are unprecedented. A Canadian inquiry is 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of rods. 

A 6000-ton lot of Bessemer iron has been unde 
negotiation for France at $16.50, Buffalo. Freights 
are soaring, as high as $18 to Italy having bee 


asked. English hematite has sold this week at 102 
shillings. 
There is not yet any strong pig-iron buying 


movement for 1916, but in spite of increasing p! 
duction the market is firm with some signs of « 
pansion in consumption. Labor troubles in 
machine tool industry have made no appre 
reduction in the melt of foundry iron. Little Sout 
ern iron is to be had below $12 for No. 2 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Ty 
Declines in Italics 
At « te, one week, on month and one 
s eT t sept a) 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Tor 1915 191 
No, 2 X, Philadelphia $16.2 >16.2 ait 
No. 2, Valley furnace. 14.75 14.7 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti 14.40 14.4) 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 11.50 11.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 14.25 14.2 
Bask del’d, eastern Pa 17.00 7.0 } 
Basic Valley furnace 15.00 15.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 16.95 f } 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* 15.00 0 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 14.70 14.7 
S. charcoal, Chicago 15.7 15.7 
Billets, etc. Per Gross To: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh 24.50 ' 
.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 25.00 0 
) sheet bars, P’ eh 50 Z 
Forging billets, base, Ig! 53.00 
(>) -h. billets, Phil 30.00 50.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh n1.00 a0 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents ( = 
Bess, rails, heavy, at mill 1.2 Ls 
on bars, Philadelphia 1.509 1.909 
lron bars, Pittsburgh 140 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.35 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.3 
Steel bars, New York 1.569 Lab 
I k plates, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.3% 
Tank plates, New York 1.569 ro 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh 1.40 1.30 
Beams, ete., New York 1.5469 : ho 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.40 1.3% 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.45 1.40 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 1.40 L.4 
*The average switching charge for deliver 


in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


) 
83 











Oct. 6, Sept. 29, Sept. ’, Oct. «, The following table gives the price ‘ Loo | 
; on 14 
ch Wire, , , nee : retail merchants on fence wire in less th 41 
Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents “41 Set : vile at 
Tg! 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.95 with the extras added to the pase price 
Pg 1 50 ‘ ) 
7 1.75 Lf 60 
. 1.70 1.60 Lf f ; 
» 60 1.60 { N X 
t Ht ‘ ’ \ > . 


Old V oss T : Wire Rods. Bessems om heartl i cha 


"SS ) ra { ot roa S31] 
12.00 1.75 10.7 
aa oy Structural Material.—I-beams, - cha 
h 0 15.00 15.00 0 > to 15 in.: anglk t n one or both leg 
( b2.28 11.75 2 : thick and ove) e¢ I ‘ 1.40 ox 
‘ , 14 0 4 0 11 yn other shape ind s ine 
( e, ' lle 
£1.75 " ‘ : 
2.00) 
Wrought Pips rhe 
1 discount t} | ‘ 
m A ( 
Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh Steel iron 
Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
6.9¢c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Bostor 
6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢c.; Cincinnati, 
17.9¢.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Lou 
City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Pau 
8.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birming 
! oast, 73.9c. on plates, structura 
d 65e. on wrought pipe al d boiler 
rates to the Pacific coast are 
New Yo! and the Pat na Cana 
é nick, ¢ } ip to 1O0 
et n U days tr ollowing 
y manufacturers 
he w ( 
Ne 
lusiv Boiler Tubes.—D 
Lee tube ett. ‘ {) } ‘ 
rd chares ‘ eff 
i I ows 
ts.—Prices to jobbers: Fence wire, Nos 
terms sixty days or 2 per cent 
arload lots, annealed, $1.60; gal 
nized barb wire and staples, $2.60: 
Vire nails, $1.75. Galvanized nails, 1 
advance over base price; shorter 
ivance over base price. Woven wir 
cent off list for carloads, 68% off ‘ 


67% off for less than 1000-rod lots > 





8356 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in ten days 
from date of invoice: 


are as 


J j S/ 

{ ts per lt 
Nos i ‘ 1.4 » 1 
Nos t 1 1 oT 1 ¢ 
No l 15 to 1.¢ 
N« j ‘ t 
Nos id 

} Cc Rollec 

( its p 
NO lt) t¢ 
No | 
Nos. 1 1.70% 
No ] 1 if t S 
Nos. 17 to 21 S00 to 1.90 
Nos ad } to 1.9 
N« ind ( 190 to 00 
. i ] » te OD 
N o 2.10 
N , ‘ 

G / } Biachk NS] G y 

or per I 
No if nd 11 Ot , 6 
No. 12 HOt r 
Nos, 1 .% f t 
No ] 1¢ 7 t 
Nos. 17 to 21 $5 to 3.00 
Nos 2 a ( t 0 
N« ind t 
No. 27 t 0 
No f 
NO } t +. 4f 

} hy 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 5, 191 


Signs of a steel market multiply. The 
demand for nearly all kinds of steel products is ex- 
traordinary. | companies say 


Several of the larger steel 
they are turning down nearly as much business as they 


runaway 


are accepting, being unable to make the deliveries 
wanted. The demand for war munitions predominates, 
steel rounds and forging billets being in very heavy 


demand, with the supply limited as far as Pittsburgh 
mills are concerned It is stated that the Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Company has recently taken contracts 
for 100,000 tons or more of war material, but this is 
not officially confirmed. Bars, plates and shapes are 
now firm on the 1.40c. basis, all the local mills quoting 
this price. Some of the lighter products, such as nuts, 
bolts, steel boiler tubes, etc., have been advanced dur 
ing the week. Inquiries from the railroads are more 
numerous, and are especially heavy for spikes for 1916. 
Mills are very cautious in selling material for delivery 
into first quarter and first half of 1916, and have in- 


structed selling agents not to accept any such contracts 


without submitting the offers to the home offices. One 


local interest has withdrawn all prices on wire prod- 
ucts, and another advance in nails and wire is ex 
pected. Shafting has been put up $4 per ton and th 
supply is very limited. The local pig-iron market ha 
been quiet but prices are firm Scrap is also quiet, but 
there is a good demand for furnace coke fo half 


\ higher market on nea1 
the first of tne year. 


report the 


have 


Pig Iron.—W. 


price of 


P. Snyder & Co. 


Iron in 


average 


Bessemer September to been 


$15.906, and of basic, $15, both at Valley furnace. Com- 
pared with August, these prices show an advance in 
Bessemer iron of 84.2c., and in basic of 63.6c. The new 


demand for Bessemer and basic iron in the past two 
weeks or more has been quiet, but prices are firm. It 
is said that foundries have not covered on first quar- 


ter and first half iron, and a buying movement is looked 
for this month or early in November. We 
iron of 500 tons 


note two 


sales of Bessemer each for delivery 


over the remainder of the year at $16, Valley furnace. 
We Standard Bessemer $16; $15: 
malleable Bessemer, $14.50 to $14.75; gray forge, $13.75 
to $14, and No. 2 foundry, $14.75 to $15, all at Valley 
furnace, the freight for delivery in the Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh district being 95c. per ton. 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is not 
in either billets or sheet 


quote: iron, basic, 


doing 
well 


much 


bars, as consumers are 
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covered, while the steel mills are not 
new business. There is a heavy dema 
billets, which are selling at about §: 
carbons and up to $38 and $39 for 
Bessemer or open-hearth billets for pr 
are bringing premiums of $1 to $2 pe 
delivery over the remainder of the year 
Bessemer billets, $24.50; open-hearth billet 


mer sheet bars, $25, and open-hearth sheet 
maker’s mill, Youngstown or Pittsburgh, . 7 
at the two points being practically the sar W 
forging billets at $33 for sizes up to but lie 
10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the regyls 


extras being charged for larger sizes a: he 


bons. Forging billets running above 0. 
0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. Axle bi 
at $29 to $30. 

Ferroalleys.—There is a fair amount of new 


for ferromanganese, but the demand fo: 

heavy and prices are higher. English 80 per « 
manganese is held at about $100, seaboard, with no gug 
antees as to deliveries, while domestic is held at $11 
$115 at maker’s furnace. Sales of several carloads 
prompt domestic ferromanganese are reported at 
$110 to $112.50 at furnace. Prices on Besseme: 
silicon are higher. We quote 10 per cent at $21; 11 per 
cent, $22; 12 per cent, $23; 13 per cent, $24.50; 14 p 
cent, $26.50; 15 per cent, $28.50, and 16 per cent, $3! 
These prices are f.o.b. furnace, Ashland, Ky., Jacks 
Ohio, or New Straitsville, Ohio, each of these point 
ing a freight rate of $2 per gross ton to Pittsbu 
These prices are for delivery over the remainder of t 
year only. For delivery in first quarter of 1916, 50c. per 
ton higher is quoted. We quote 20 per cent spiegeleiser 
at $27 at furnace; ferrotitanium at 8c. per Ib. in carloads 
10c. in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%%ce. in smalle: 
ferrovanadium, $2 to $2.25 per lb. of contained vanadiun 
prices depending somewhat on the size of the order. 


Steel Rails.—Several large trunk lines have heavy ir 
quiries out for rails for delivery in 1916, and are insist 
ing that the mills reserve rolling space. The railroads 
realize that the mills are getting filled for some months 
ahead. The new demand for light rails is active, espe- 
cially from the coal-mining companies, the Carnegie 
Steel Company having received new orders 
fications in the past week for over 4000 tons. W 
standard section rails of Bessemer stock at 1.25c., 
open-hearth stock, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We 
light rails as follows: 25 to 45 lb. sections, 1.25c.; 1 
20 Ib., 1.30c.; 12 and 14 lb., 1.35c.; 8 and 10 lb., 14 
carload or larger lots, 5c. per 100 
charged for less than carload lots. 





lh sel 


Structural Material.—The local market or 
shapes has squarely advanced to 1.40c., with « 
dication that it will be 1.50c. or higher before t 
the year. The American Bridge Company has 
1000 tons for extensions to buildings of the A 
Ore Company, East St. Louis, IIl., and 3500 t 
extension of the present open-hearth buildi 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Young 
also 810 tons for a coal-handling plant for the P 
Railroad Company at Baltimore, Md. T! 
Clintic-Marshall Company has taken 200 tons 
State hospital at Farview, Pa., and the Fort Pitt 
Works about 200 tons of bridge work for the Nev 
Central Lines. We quote beams and channels 
15 in. at 1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for delivery ov 
remainder of this year. 


Plates. — On Wednesday, Oct. 6, the Gov 
opens bids on six torpedo boat destroyers, ' 
300 to 350 tons of plates and shapes. The W 
Maryland is reported to have placed an ord 
steel hopper cars, and the New York Central 
figuring on about 7500 cars in addition to those Tr 
The general demand for plates is heavy, 

are well filled for the next two 
We quote %-in. and heavier tan! 


Vanli 


‘ 


placed. 
the mills 
months. 


1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Carwheels.—The New York Central is 1! oa ree b 
for steel wheels for 2000 steel hopper cars, he =" 
are being built by the Pressed Steel Car Compa y 

om) 


the other half by the Standard Steel Ca 








d passenger carwheels have been 

eight carwheels are unchanged. We 
eht carwheels at $17; 33-in. tender 

rel tender wheels, 
ed on a 10-in. diameter hub, 50c. ex- 
an 1l-in. diameter hub, all f.o.b. 


+) 
passenger or $24 


2 demand for blue annealed sheets 
Bessemer black is more active than 
The demand for galvanized does not 
ent, and is not more than 25 per 
tv, if that much. Prices on sheets 
the large makers quoting 2c. mini 
ick and 1.60c. on Nos. 9 and 10 blue 
ys among sheet mills are slightly 

Sheet & Tin Plate Company op- 
to about 75 per cent. We quote No 
ts at 3.50e. to 3.65¢e.: No. 28 Besse- 
1.90ce. to 2c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue an 
60c.: No. 30 black plate, tin-mill 

\.. 1.95¢.; No. 28, 1.90¢c.; Nos. 27, 26 

N 22 and 24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21 

16, 1.70c. The above prices are 

.b. at maker’s mill, jobbers charg 
ince for small lots from store. 

eport that specifications are com 

good rate, being heavier than usual 

would seem that consumers will take 

led for in their contracts, and in 

tional purchases have been made. As 

| has been given out as to the price 

116 delivery, but, with the high prices 

teel, it is believed it will not be less 

box. The larger mills are running 

the American Sheet & Tin Plate 

to 90 per cent five days per week. 

domestic orders are light and only 

ompt shipment. We quote 14 x 20 

estic trade at $3.15 to $3.25 per base 

gh, in small lots. There is very 

Ro It almost as hard to find any selle: 

ets. The mills rolling rods need 

for their own use, and rods for the 

be obtained at any price. For 

active. Canada is in the mar 

2,000 tons, but if these are placed ir 

not believed they will come from 

are higher. We quote Bessemer 

ods at $31 to $32. f.o.b 

Wire Products.—Domestiec demand for wire and wire 

All the mills have a great deal 

ks for domestic and also for 

Jobbers and consumers realize that 

s are likely to be higher, and 

‘ontractS taken some time ago 
e Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 

rices on wire and wire nails, and 
g agents to refer all inquiries to 
rt inquiry for barb wire is very 

il mills have practically their 

for remainder of this year. Fo 

emiums of $1 to $2 per ton have 

and other products. Domestic 

ide which, however, are likely to 

<i at any time, are as follows: 

inized nails 1 in. and longer tak 

this price of $1.75, and shorter 

annealed wire is $1.60: galva- 

staples, $2.60; painted barb 

staples, $1.90, all f.o.b. Pitts- 

ded to point of delivery, terms 

- per cent off for cash in ten days. 

re fencing are 69% per cent off list 

5 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 
nall lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


e new demand is dull, prices are 
ie to the constantly advancing mar- 
now quote grooved steel skelp at 


skelp, 1.45¢.; grooved iron skelp, 
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L.80c., and sneared re skeip, L.Y0c.. de ered to 
sumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district 

Railroad Spikes.—The new demand for railroa 
pl es ll the past tw Veek mas peel ictive tne ral 
roa ea v na the ste rettyv we 
filled ind that ces O! DIK¢ t t be nhigne 
| ! 0 1d are try gy ti ve for nex 
é t the o | $1.50 I ers im the 

¢ ne ry} eal { nrice The 
Not & Wests has just pla OU und the 
New Ye Central about 60.000 k _of which 30.000 
evs were ‘ y ‘ oca make U.UU0U ry 
i 10,000 by a Buffal terest O r heavy 
re ne marke na ‘ i p e DUS ‘ 
expe ed to ‘ ( « ’ eit ry We 
Wuolu lar 1 To! ke 
iverv ¢ 1, we i SLi fir 
( irtel sma i na ike > 0) ! 
prompt delivery i $1 per 100 It r first quart 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Most ce are 
ered DY contracts ft iced ome time tne rema 
der of this yea the new y a 
na f ce ire I N ! ‘ qu | 
es na 55.10 ise i e ¢ gt vn or he 
for prompt de \ I I he ‘ cold-rolled 
t D ste are due oO tr ne ma 
i I xX pet i ry ‘ We mote 
nard-} é ste ] ind ‘ 0.20 i] ! 
sheared o natura mill edge, per 10 23.10 de 
ered EX vi ‘ ! i mi ‘ 
Rivets. Che est dema et } 
VI the I elig inquir Ssnipment 
of rivets to nearly a oreig ell mace 
egularly by ( maker i heir produ 
prett ve d up fi the A iree montl 
Pri ner We ow ] nead 
rivets l s] 70 to Ss] ip. i? mene ‘ 
$1.80 to $1.85, arload lot per 100 Ib., f Pitt 
burgh, smaller bringing out U ivance 
Hoops and Bands The ev t 
Most makers of hoops and bands | e 1 tput sold 
for the remainds of thi year, nd 
very active. Some large inquiri i mat 
yr first quarter and first half of 1916, and on the 
the mi are quoting 1.50 both hoop ind ind 
We quote teel hoop it 1.40 to 1.50¢., a i teel ind 
at 1.40c., with ext tne ter as per the steel 
card. 
Iron and Steel Bars. he minimum or tee 
1.40c., and some sale nave een made f cde 
the fir quarter of 1916 at 1.4 Mi 
careful in entering new orders, ar ome ise i 
t that large inquiries be referred to the home office 
The demand for steel rounds for shrapne till hea 
but local mills are not taking much of this busine 
as they are sold up so far ahead Or ome ZA yf 
merchant steel bar ocal m Ss are Dac in de iverie 
from 8 to 10 weeks The new demand for iron bar 
is heavier and price ire highe We quote tes bars 
at 1.40c. for delivery over the remainder of this year 
only: common iron bars, 1.40c.; refined iron ba 
1.50c., and railroad test bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c., all f.o.b 


Pittsburgh. 


an advance of 


Shafting.—Discounts on shafting have lowered 
two points, or to 60 per cent off, about 
$4 per ton. Makers report that new demand is heavy, 


premiums being paid for prompt shipment. In shaft 
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ing it is not a question now of price but where to get 
the material. The automobile builders, screw stock 
concerns and implement makers are all specifying 
heavily against contracts. Most shafting makers have 
their output sold for the remainder of this year, and 
have entered some contracts for first quarter of 1916. 
We quote cold-rolled shafting at 60 per cent off in car- 
load lots and 55 per cent in less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—There is no let-up in the heavy 
demand and mills are getting back in deliveries. Ship- 
ments in October are expected to be heavier than in 
any one month in more than two years. Prices are 
firm and likely to be higher in the near future. On 
small lots we quote: Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. 
and larger, 1.60c. base; under % x 1% in., 1.75c.: 
planished tire, 1.80c.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; 1 x % in. and larger, 2.20c.; toe calk, 
2.20c. to 2.30c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.95c.; concave 
and convex, 2c.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.50c. to 
2.60c.; spring steel, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; machinery steel, 
smooth finish, 2c. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Prices have again been advanced 
on some sizes of nuts and bolts. Makers report orders 
very heavy and their output sold up for some time 
ahead. The export demand is active and regular ship- 
ments are being made to nearly all foreign countries. 
Discounts in effect at this writing are as follows: Com- 
mon carriage bolts, *% x 6 in., and shorter and smaller, 
rolled thread, 70, 10 & 10; cut thread, 75, 10 & 5; 
larger or longer, 75 & 5. Machine bolts with h. p. 
nuts, % x 4 in., and shorter and smaller, rolled thread, 
75 & 5; cut thread, 75, 10 & 5; larger or longer, 75 
& 10. Machine bolts with c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, % x 
4 in., and shorter and smaller, 75, 10 & 2%; larger or 
longer, 70, 10 & 7%. Blank bolts, 75 & 10. Bolt ends 
with h. p. nuts, 75 & 10; with c. p. c. and t. nuts, 70, 10 
& 7%. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 80 & 15. 
Square nuts, h. p., tapped or blank, $6 off list; hexagon, 
$6.70 off; c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, tapped or blank, square, 
$5.50 off; hexagon, % in. and larger, $7 off; smaller, 


7 


.50 off; semi-finished nuts, 5% in. and larger, 85 & 10; 
smaller, 85, 10 & 10. Rivets, smaller than ™ in. in 
diameter, 80 & 10. All the foregoing prices are f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, subject to an actual freight allowance 
to exceed 20c. per 100 lb. on shipments of 300 lt 


dD. OF 
more, 


not 


Wrought Pipe——The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company is furnishing 52 miles of 16-in. pipe to the 
East Ohio Gas Company, for a line between Canton and 
Youngstown, and the Mark Mfg. Company, Chicago, has 


taken an order for 20 miles of 10-in. screw pipe to go 
to Wichita, Kan. The general demand for pipe con 
tinues dull. Discounts on iron and steel pipe, especially 


vyaival ized, are more or less shaded. 


Boiler Tubes.—Effective Friday, Oct. 1, the m 


axkers 


lowered discounts on steel boiler tubes one point, equal 
to an advance of $2 per ton. The new demand for 
locomotive tubes is quite heavy, some large orders hav- 
ing been placed for delivery in last quarter of this 
year and first quarter of 1916. Discounts now in effect 


are given on a previous page 


Coke.—Negotiations are on with a |] 


\ ialf dozen o1 
more furnace men for their supply of coke for the first 
half of 1916. The coke market is s iffering from too 


great a supply, and the wide difference existing in 
prices on prompt and contract coke is making it diffi 
cult for operators to close contracts. Furnace men 
are not willing to pay $2.25 or higher, not being assured 
that present prices on pig iron will hold good through 
the first half of next year. We quote standard makes 
of blast furnace coke for prompt shipment at $1.75 to 
$1.85, and on contracts for November and 


Decembe 


at $2.25 per net ton at oven. We quote best grades 
of 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment at $2.15 
to $2.25, and on contracts from $2.40 to $2.50, all per 
net ton at oven. Operators continue to report a 


searcity of coal and coke labor. The Connellsville 
Courier gives the output of coke in the upper and lower 
Connellsville regions for the week ended Sept. 25 


“«”) as 
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388 884 net tons, an increase over the 
of 6417 tons. 


| 


Old Material.—The scrap trade conti) 
prices are firm. Dealers are not trying 
believing that large consumers will soo; 
scrap and that prices will show betterm: 
still a very active demand for low pho 
ing stock, this material being used heavily 
that are turning out war materials. We 
2000 to 3000 tons of low phosphorus melt 
about $19.50; 500 tons of borings at about 
700 tons of turnings at about $8.50, deli, 
sumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district, a: 
of selected heavy steel scrap at $13.75 pe 


Youngstown. Dealers quote for delivery in the Pit 


burgh and nearby districts that take the 
freight, as follows, per gross ton: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Vittsburgh delivery 

Compressed side and end sheet scrap 

No. 1 foundry cast Secatekae a 

Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ 
mills, Pittsburgh district ; 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 
Franklin, Pa ery 

No. 1 railroad malleable stock 

Railroad grate bars ; ~ 

Low phosphorus melting stock 

Iron car axles ....... 

Steel ca axles . ‘ . lf 

Locomotive axles, steel 

No. 1 busheling scrap 


‘ 


No. 2 busheling scrap 
Machine shop turnings 
Old carwheels 
C'ast-iron borings 


*Sheet bar crop ends 

Old iron rails ° 

No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 1 
Heavy steel axle turnings . 10 t 
Heavy breakable cast scrap ] 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 5, 1915 

Accepting the enormous business in semi-finis 
steel and bars with which the mills are struggling 
an established condition, the particular activity of t 


week was the continuation of rail negotiations. Wit 


five important railroads still in the market 
aggregate of rails expected to be not less than | 
tons, rail orders in October seem likely to equa 
exceed the 175,000 tons closed in this market 
tember. In only one month, May, 1913, wer 
shipments larger than those of last month and 
by the narrowest of margins. Sales in Septembé 
ceeded the normal average monthly capacity 
largest mills of this district by 200,000 tons 
nearly all of the mills are now on the 1.40c., 
burgh, basis for shapes and bars is according!) 
surprising, and this price is the prevailing oné 
half contracts. Some exceptions are noted, par' 
larly where quotations of 1.35c. represent the 
ducer’s disinclination to too rapidly advance p! 
customers of long standing and where 1.50c 
done on plates. Nor are all of the mills willing as 
to enter into the campaign for first half business 
is pointed out that much of the present mill cong 
is due, not to new sales since July 1, but ' 
selling of capacity at that time, a condition augm 
to a maximum by the upward course of the ma 
The further price advances of the week include * 
ton on blue annealed and black sheets and sim 
creases for rivets, bolts, hoops and bands. St re 
were advanced $2 per ton for plates, shapes, 4 
blue annealed sheets. Conditions in the pig ; 
bet are relatively a counterpart of the stee! situa® 
With each week additional tonnages of consi 
size appear and are quickly placed, larg 
half delivery, although there is apparent 
able disposition to buy iron for next years | 
tion to be delivered this year at a saving 
ton. That the market does not move tg 
rapidly under the influence of such buying ere 
done in the past month is the surprising * 
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« of the limitations further 


idle furnaces. 


upon a 


Buying of iron for first half delivery is 
in undiminished rate. Not only does 
yut new inquiry but the amount of 
placed without inquiry upon solicita- 
nally large. Melters of pig iron are to 
extent placing second orders. Typical 
ist week include 3000 tons of Northern 
ron taken by the Emerson-Brantingham 
mewhat smaller amount by the Na- 
Machine Company and about 2500 tons 
ean Car & Foundry Company. The in- 
Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Company and 
forse & Co., the one for about 2500 tons 
for half that amount, are indicative of 
of inquiry. The tonnage of either 
Southern iron now available for 


lelivery is practically exhausted, and 
owing in of the one or two idle 
ning in this district, the limited 
a serious handicap. Under such con- 


with the furnaces, the 
is to prices concerns the length of time 
made. The furnace price 
on has been advanced to the basis of $12 
im, but this price leaves little oportunity 
es in much of Chicago territory. 


present obtain 


her advance 1s 


Resale 
s approximately equivalent to $11.50 are 


evidence. The local price for No. 2 
yntinues $14.25, with malleable at $15. 
ge fact is that further advances in prices 


e more rapidly, in view of the general 
he existing basis by buyers as evidenced 


purchases. The following quotations 


lelivered at consumers’ yards, except those 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic 
e f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a 
ve averaging 50c. a ton: 
os te : S1' 
No. 1 o 16.7 
Ni ‘ -~ 
N ; te L14 
. $00to 14.2 
' to t 
\ t ito 6.0 
to : 
00 to 20:50 
0.50to 21.00 
s and Track Supplies.—In general, there are 
ition in this market rail inquiries to the 
(0,000 tons. Of these the largest lot is 
the Chicago & Northwestern, for 
have been made. The Chicago, Rock 
has bought an additional 7500 tons, 
the market, and other roads have 
ling. A number of contracts covering 
vere placed last week, and still others 
leration, the quantities involved being 
der the average and in proportion to rail 
W 1ote standard railroad spikes at 1.65c. 
ack bolts with square nuts, 2.05c. to 
n carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, 
net ton; standard section Bessemer 


1.25¢., base, hearth, 
1.16¢c.: 16 to 20 Ib.. 


angle bars, 


open 1.34c.; light 
12ie.; 12 Ib. 
1.50c., Chicago. 


ral Material—With the exception of ware 


ist St. Louis oil company, which will 
0) there is very little new con- 
sight in this territory. 
ver, have considerably increased the 
the last month. Contracts 

teel placed last week contained no large 
nmediate locality, though at St. Paul 
indry Company took 965 tons for a 
ity, and Dyer Brothers were awarded 
dge in Seattle. The same company 

it 500 tons for other buildings in that 
onsin Bridge & Iron Company will fur- 
for a Chicago & Milwaukee Electric 
The Iowa City Iron Works will sup- 


rtance i! 


ooks in 
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ply 417 tons for a University of lowa building. The 


car situation presents nothing new. The considera- 
tion of structural tonnage for first quarter delivery 
has been inaugurated, and, by one mill at least, con- 
tracts are being solicited on a basis of 1.40 Pitts 
burgh. For this year’s shipment 1.35c. can still be 
done, but few mills are seeking to secure business 
where it can be had only at that price. We quote for 
Chicago delivery of structural steel from mill 1.53% 
to 1.589c. ° 
I stru it 
$2 naking the 


Plates.—Some of the mills still appear willing to 


take desirable business at a price as low as 1.30c., 
Pittsburgh, but a fair tonnage of business has been 
placed at $1 per ton higher, and some of the mills 
that have open-hearth steel to offer for suitably prompt 
deliveries state that they are able to move a consider 
able tonnage at 1.40c., Pittsburgh We quote for Chi 
cago delivery of plates from mill 1.489c. to 1.539¢ 

WW 

Sheets.—Blue annealed sheets have een advanced 
to the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for N 10. an i 
crease of $2 per ton, while the prices o- f 
sheets is being quoted without protection to custome 
For special sheets juotations rang from ) 
2.35¢ are the rule There has beer Oo materia ha ore 
in the price of galvanized steel We iote for Chicages 
delivery from mill, No. 10 ue annealed, 1.889c¢.; N« 
28 black, 2.189c.; No. 28 galvanized, bs%c. to PS% 
heavy gages, 3.43% 

We | . 

Bars.—lr quiry LO! large I ind pa { aCcK 
and forth in this market, with 1 t ne n 
tion of the tonnages i ved, but n ntract o! 
are known to have beer osed in the wee nder re 
view. Bar-iron tonnage is slightl; é L price 
are now quite we established at tl ecent advance 
There has begur some buying I nstead of tee 
but, as yet, this alternative has not taken on any great 
importance. Hard ste bars, especially for reinfor« 
ing purposes, are moving with c iderable Treedom 
At the new prices fo hafting, the irket app. to 
ne inusually firn We yu mi yment, Ch igo 

s follows: Bar iron, 1.35« oft é ul 1.539 
1.589¢c.; hard steel bars, 1.30¢ { l ) haft 
carload 63 per cent off irload y per 
ent off 

. 

Rivets and Bolts.—Variatior n the prices of rivet 
are still quite marked and, with demand continuing 
light, seem likely to remain so, at least through the 
period of existing low-price contract for ds nd 
bars. The same fact as to raw mate i1SO militate 
against a more uniform adherence t heduled px 
for bolts and nuts, but the recent advance of $2 ps I 
in wire rods is expected to have an effect Fall cor 
tracting with jobbers for nuts and bolts has beer 
started and a fair business done We quote as fol 
lows: Carriage bolts up to % rolled thread, 
80-10: cut thread, 80-5; large LA 75-5; machine 
bolts up to *% x 4 In., rolled thread with hot pre sed 
square nuts, 80-15; cut thread, 80-10; larger izes, 
75-10: gimlet point coach screw 80-1 hot pressed 
nuts, square, $6 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7 off per cwt. 
Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1. to 1.85¢., base, 
Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivet 10c. additiona 

Ww 1ot out of etore Sf tur ; : holler 

vets, 2.10 chine bolts ti rel 
sizes TH-10-11 rr ge bolts ' ‘ } ryver 
6.70 off per cwt 


little af 
opinion as 
to their upward or downward tendency largely depends 


Old Material.—Scrap prices have been so 
fected by the developments of the week that 
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upon individual bias. Some increas2 in buying is to 
be noted, some of the relling mills replenishing their 
reserves, while a large malleable interest has been a 
buyer of steel, and shipments of steel grades to East- 
ern markets have been resumed on a heavier scale. 
The prices at which some of the railroads, the Chicago 
& Northwestern and the Santa Fe especially, closed out 
lists issued during the week were an influence in a 
certain renewal of confidence. The demand for steel 
axles which has been maintained consistently for a 
number of weeks is again a prominent feature, and it 
is understood that railroad sales of axles were at fig- 
ures as high as $17. In addition to the scrap lists 
mentioned above, the Wabash is offering 1500 tons and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad one of its customary large 
lists. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as 
follows: 





Per Gross Tor 
Old iron rails $13.50 to $14.00 
Relaying rails 19.50 to 20.50 
Old carwheels 12.00 to 12.25 
Old steel rails, ling 13.25to 13.75 
Old steel rails, less t n 3 ft ] »to 13.7 
Heavy melting steel scrap 11.75 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut part 11.75 te 12.00 
Shoveling steel 11.50to 11.75 
Steel axle turnings 9.75 t 10.00 
/ Ne To 

Iron angles and splice bars $13.7 o $14.01 
Iron rch bars nd transon 13.75 to 14.2 
Steel angle bars 10.75 to 11.2 
Iron car axles 15.50to 16.00 
Steel car axles 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wro ht 11.00to 11.5f 
No. 2 railroad wrought 10.50to 10.75 
Cut forg 10.50 to 10.75 
No. 1 busheling 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 2 busheling 7.25 to 7.50 
Pipes and flues 8.50 to 9.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 11.25to 11.75 
Steel springs 12.25to 12.7 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets nd rings 8.50 te 7 
Boil punchings 10.75 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 11.90 to 11.50 
Machine shop turning 7.00 to 7.25 
Cast borings 6.50 to 7.0f 
No 1 cast scray 19.50 to 11.00 
S t pla 1 1 ' T 75 T¢ Q 

; te bar g ( 

i oad 1 il .25to 1 
Lori l rY lleabl 9 00 te ) 


Cast-Iron Pipe——The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company was the successful bidder for 350 tons at 
Middletown, Ohio. New business on which bids now 
are being taken includes 146 tons for Hamilton, Ohio, 
350 tons for Sidney, Iowa, and 1400 tons for Cincin 
nati, Ohio. We quote as follows, per net ton. Chi- 
cago: Water pipe, 4 in., $27; 6 in. and larger, $25, with 
$1 extra for Class A water pipe and gas pipe. 

Wire Products.—Jobbers are specifying against 
their now very favorable contracts without much urg- 
ing. Nail business has materially improved. Quota 
tions to jobbers, per 100 lb., are as follows: Plain wire, 
No. 9. and coarser, base, $1.789; wire nails, $1.939; 
painted barb wire, $2.089; galvanized barb wire, 
$2.789; polished staples, $2.089; galvanized staples, 


all Chicago. 








Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 5, 1915. 


The pressure on the mills for both finished and semi- 
finished steel is such that independence is being shown 
in a variety of ways by selling representatives. As 
one of them remarked, they could confine their sales 
to billets and blooms, but of course they must take 
care of their finished material trade. Business has 
been turned down which a short time ago would have 
been taken with avidity. The quotations for plates, 
shapes and bars are irregular for the reason that de 
liveries play an abnormal part in their determination 
A mill that is practically out of the market, except on 
the choicest propositions, can name and often get a 
premium. Plates appear to be less strong, as a gen- 
eral thing, than shapes and bars. The demand for bars 
is especially good. The large producers are endeavor- 
ing as far as possible to distribute widely their unsold 
output. The railroads continue to show more interest, 
and a good inquiry from the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road calls for 10,000 tons of miscellaneous materials to 


be used in the construction of gondola ea 
eign demand for rods, billets, barb wir, 
tinues heavy, as does the domestic and fo 
for steel rounds. Foundry pig iron is o 
demand for standard low phosphorus is 
strong, and prices are advancing rapidly. 
old material is at a standstill, but prices 
firm. 





Pig Iren.—Standard low phosphorus 
active than any other grade of pig iron, and 
ers have practically disposed of all they 
this year. Its prices have advanced and 
from $25.50 to $26.50, with sales at the ¢ 
prices are predicted. One leading seller bo. 
for 10,000 tons in the week and could have 
had the desired quantities been available. <A 
stand, this seller will only quote on small 
year’s delivery. There has been no activ 
although the market is not without inquiry f. 
sized lots. Foundry irons show a further 
toward quiet. It is recognized that the gener: 
trade does not begin to share the activity of 
mills, consequently have no need to buy h 
their immediate requirements are covered 
part of what inquiry there is for foundry grades js 
next year, but the higher prices restrain purchas 
For eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X $15.50, fu 
$16.29, delivered, can be done without difficult, 
year, while first quarter delivery can be had : 
furnace. Other quotations for this year’s deli: 
No. 2 X range from $16.50 to $16.89. At the la 
price delivery in the first quarter may be included. A 
nearby pipe works has not yet closed against its recent 
inquiry for 15,000 tons. Another company is 
stood to be looking around for 10,000 tons of pipe ir 
The business of the week has consisted of 2 fair aggre- 
gate of moderate sized orders. Shipments are holding 
up well. September was a good month although th 
tonnage purchased was not equal to that of August 
Quotations for standard brands, delivered in buyers’ 
yards, shipment this year, range about as follows: 


Eastern Penna., No. 2 X foundry. $16.25 to $1f 
Eastern Penna., No. 2 plain 16.00 to 1¢ 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry ‘ 16.25 to lf 
Virginia, No. 2 plain 16.00 to ‘ 
Gh nro 15.25to 1 
Basic 17.00 te 
Standard low phosphorus rant 


Ircn Ore.—Arrivals of foreign ore at this p¢ 
the week ended Oct. 2 aggregated 5300 tons from | 
The ore business with Europe is at a standstill b 
of the impossibility of securing ocean bottoms. 5! 
owners find it far more profitable to rush their vess 
in ballast back to this port to take on east 
freight at high rates rather than to devote tim 
take on ore from Sweden, Spain or Mediterranea 
ports. The situation is one which promises to g 
more acute, rather than easier. 


Ferroalloys.—English 50 per cent ferromanganes' 
continues to be quoted at $100, seaboard, deliveries 
be made at some time in the future as permitted 
arrivals. Last week 390 tons arrived here. More liber 
imports are promised for this month and early Nov 
ber. Prompt deliveries in small lots are quoted at $1) 
to $115. It is understood that an eastern Pennsy 
steel company has purchased 250 tons of domes 
ferromanganese for October, November and Decen 
delivery at $105, delivered. Ferrosilicon is quotec 
$71 to $73, Pittsburgh, according to quantity. 

Bars.—Orders for steel bars are very heavy; 
fact, some offices here are doing the best busines 
the memory of their managers. It is probable 


1.35¢., Pittsburgh, can be done on a desirable pro} 
sition, but some of the mills are asking up 
Pittsburgh, or 1.60c., Philadelphia. In some 

ders cannot be accepted by branch offices 

firmed by the mill. The demand for large rouncs, v 

is responsible to a considerable extent for the shortag' 


of steel, gces on apace. An inquiry from Wilmingt 

calls for 33,000 tons, and the Baldwin Locomotive Wor 
is inquiring for a round lot. Iron bars are strong 
1.509¢., Philadelphia, with the mills not eager 
business at this price. 
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or 


1.609c., Philadelphia, as its 


to ten weeks, but in othe1 
| 1.559e., Philadelphia, can be had 
e unquestionably easier tha 

& Western Railroad has issued 


SIX 


pars 


in the construction of 


which wil 


l I eeded 


ndola freight 


cars, 


es. Other materials required are 
2000 tons of steel bars, 750 tons 
‘Cs. oe xles. It is reported that 

iction of a 450-ft. freight vessel 


Cal Iro 


Company, Philadelphia, 


e 


Maryland Steel Company. 


ne 


Material.—It 


iS 


ore trade 


The 


between Cuba and 


estimated 


that 


propo 


throughout 


the 


East 


aggregate 


Bids will be opened Oct. 19 


000 tons required by the Frankford 


Bids are in 


on the Philadelphia & 


Sunbury, 


igainst 


So 


Pa. 


me 


The 


small 


Pennsylvania 





bridges. 


usiness to keep them busy to the 
1916 contracts. The 


re making no 


1.559¢ 


be attractive. 


naterial 


otal ed. 


Philadelphia, but 
Others ask 1.609c., 


out 


ot 


stock 


The contract 


1.759¢., Phila- 
for over 300 


arage of the New Jersey Auto 
y, Camden, N. J., Joshua ‘| 


has awarded to 


e! r ictively in the market for 

ries and asking for contracts fo 
er. For No. 10 blue annealed the 
cer is asking 1.809c., Philadelphia. 


mills but few 
1-hearth 


fron 


Pennsylvania have 


imum quotation for oper 


ind forging billets range 


tin 


some 


specifications. 


the 


nominal 


quotation 


spe 


is 


cla 


$45 


té 10.000 to 


re & Ohio Railroad is expected 
15,000 tons this week 
The New York, 


15,000 tons and 


stee 


Company. 


juiring fo1 


for 25.000 tons. 

siness reported in furnace cok« 
e $2.25 to $2.35 per net ton at 
ire hoping to get $2.50 for next 
ice is made. Many of the negotia 

scale basis. Prompt furnace 
.80, at oven, and contract at $2 
uundry is quoted at $2.30 to $2.60 
d contract at $2.40 to $2.70 
the principal producing districts ars 
sville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and 


market is quiet but it canno 
have receded except in the case « 
heavy melting steel more than $15 
ed Dealers are of the belief that 


vorry on their part in view of the 


ns for delivery in buyers’ yard 
g eastern Pennsylvania and tak 
oc. to $1.35 per gross ton, are 


> te 

x ite 14% 

+f t 14 

‘ te ] 
ito { 

11.900 to l 

1 OO te ] 

’ nto 10.00 

0.50to 10.7 


$ 
10.50to 11.00 
] 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, O QO ) 7 
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I are around 3.75c., Pittsburgh ’ © ae 
ized sheets and 2c. for No. 28 heet C+, ' 
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foundries, all consumers of scrap in this territory are 
melting a larger tonnage than usual. This applies 
especially to the rolling mills. The minimum figures 
given below represent what buyers are willing to pay 
for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cin- 
cinnati, and the maximum quotations are dealers’ prices 
f.o.b. at yards: 


Pe G / 
Bundled sheet scray S8.75 1 $9.2 
Old iron rails 12.25to 12.7 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib na 20.25to 20.7 
Rerolling steel rails 1L.00to 11.50 
Heavy melting steel scray] 0.50to 11.00 
Steel rails for melting 10.50 te 11.00 
P \ 
N lL railre t $9.50 to $10.1 
Cast borings 6.501 ) 
Steel tur 75 te t 
Railroad S 10.2 10 
N« 1 m l 12.00 
Burnt I t< & OO 
Cok ro to 15.7 
a es t t« 0.25 
' ‘ S t\ i 
Ni 1 ste 0 te ) ft 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1915 


Pig Iron.—September shipment from furnaces was 
very large, exceeding in total any month for a long 
period; most furnaces shipped out more than their 
monthly production and stocks are nearly exhausted. 
rnaces are deluged with inquiry and the price sit 
iation has strengthened materially, the week showing 
a sharp advance on all grades of approximately 50 
per ton. The minimum for current and first quarte 


delivery is now $15.50 at furnace, with a range to $17 


it a ing 

for 1 to 5 per cent ilicor . N Loe fo inary being } ‘ld at 
$16.50 and No. 2 X foundry and malleable at $16. One 
pre lu el ash 5 16 { ful ict fo any { ide fon the 
remainder of 1915 delivery Railroad jobbing fou 
iries are becoming busi rol day t day and are 
commencing to come into the market with increas- 
Ingty large tonnages It l repo! ed th t large 
mount of Bes emer 1! nas peel booked by a Buf- 
I ) produ ing inter for exp to Fr ce We 
quote as lo low Lo! irrent and t quarts LOl¢ 
lelive 1.0.b. Turnace Buf 

i I 

Ni ( ‘ 

\ x f 

\T 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Septembe1 pe catio 


of bars, plate s and shapes are understood to have bee 


practically ] full New pusiness 1 peing offered i! 
the way of contracts through the first quarter of next 
year and some ofte made to buy through the first 
half, but it is understood that selling agencies are re 
stricting contracts to regular customers and are limit 

ing them to the first quarte Prices are climbing; the 
1.40c., Pittsburgh, price has not yet been withdraw 

by sellers, although there will be a further advance 
in the near future. Some of the agencies are as p 
and obtaining 1.50c. for le than carload orders. The 


pressure for delivery is the vital question rather thar 
the price. Warehouse prices have been advanced $2 


per ton, to 2.05c. for bars and small shapes an 


; 1 2.10ce. 

ditional 
or delivery to customer. Mill prices for steel bands 
are up to $1 per ton and steel hoops and black and blue 


annealed sheets have advanced $2 per ton. Large sizes 


] 


for structural shapes and plates, with 5c. ad 


of bolts have this week advanced, to equalize the re 
cent 5 per cent advance on small sizes, owing to the 
advance in bar prices. Railroad spikes have also been 
advanced 10c. per keg. A portion of the 17,000 tons 
of open-hearth steel rails just placed by the New 
Haven Railroad went to a Buffalo producing interest. 
The American Bridge Company has 450 tons for addi- 
tional factory buildings for the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, and 800 tons steel for addition to the 


Statler Hotel, Detroit. Contract fo) 
structural steel for rebuilding the « 
duct, this city, has been awarded to 
struction Company, Chicago. 

Old Material—Shipments on cont 
forward in good volume, although wea = 
ent in several items of the list, pai - 
chine shop turnings, which have decli; 


+ 
t 


The principal local user of heavy melt 
at present an active buyer. In consequ: 
of this commodity are moving principa tha } 


burgh district. Another factor causing 


tions is that dealers are experiencing 
number of rejections, indicating that 
receiving larger tonnages than they ca 
Old steel axles are very scarce and hav 
per ton. Old carwheels show good de 
price has been advanced slightly. We 


asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b., Buffa 
Heavy melting steel 
Boiler plate, sheared 
Low phosphorus steel 
N 1 railroad wrought scrap 
No. 1 railroad and machinery « 
Old steel axles 
Old iron axles 
Old carwheels 
Railroad malleable 
Machine shop turnings 
Heavy axle turnings 
Clean cast borings 
} 


ld iron rails 


Locomotive grate bars 


Stove plate (net ton) 
Wrought pipe 

I led sheet scrap 
N 1 busheling scrap 
N busheling scrap 
| dle« scrap 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 5, 191; 

Iron Ore.—Any furnace interests which | 
ow in their idle stacks and have not yet « 

for their supply of ore will have difficulty in s¢ 

shipment of ore this season. At present not 


available, as all the lake carriers not tied up wit 





contracts have been diverted to the grain trade. | 
rates have advanced sharply and cargoes are 
ing taken at 6c., which is equivalent to mor 
per ton for ore. With favorable weathe 
there is a possibility that some of the ore cai 
get their contracts cleaned up in time to g 
additional ore at the end of the seasor At 
there seems to be no prospects of the easing 
vessel situation. Shippers are willing to 
for ore without any guarantee that they wi 
liveries this season. A few furnace compa 
purchase for idle furnaces have been fee 
ket but no definite inquiries are reported 
source. Some speculative inquiry has develop 


; 


furnace interests wishing to buy addit 
have expressed a willingness to have shjj 
the mines deferred until next spring, if 
be secured this year. Shippers are unwilling 
contracts on that basis, especially in view ol 
pected advance in ore prices next season. 
sumers are apparently expecting to | 
chase some unsold ore on the docks, if th 
runs out before next spring, but it 1s bel 

ll be disappointed, as there is very little uns 
on the docks. Ore shipments in Septemb« 
863.146 gross tons, a gain of 2.431.859 t 
same month of a year ago. Shipments fi 
until Oct. 1 were 34,699,566, an increast 
tons over the same period in 1914. 
ments slowed up late in the month owing 
drawal of boats to carry grain. But the meé 
was a record breaking one for Septemb¢ We 
prices as follows, delivered to the lowe 
ld Range Bessemer, $3.85; Mesaba Be 
Mld Range non-Bessemer, $3; Mesaba 
$2.80. 


ne able 


Septel! . 


Pig Iron—The market is quiet but 
Foundry iron sales and inquiries are lin 
lots and there are no new inquiries for 
iron. Local furnaces are adhering to the 
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owlng to t 





ed 


have again advan 
ment to Italy and $20 is now | 
° export We quote f.o.! , Cleve 


\t foundry is quoted at 
ist quarter and $15 for the first half. 
- firm at $12, Birmingham, for No. 2 
: til Jan. 1 and $12.50 for the first quar- 
iron can still be had for ; a 
Prices on Ohio silvery iron Old 
for the last Hea 


{ 4t Toledo No. 2 


eing iffered 


for 


me resale 

t at $11.50. 
to $18 for 8 per cent silicon 
18.50 for the first half. The demand for 
ilicon is unusually heavy. We quote re 


follows: R 


nd, as 


narket is inactive but firm. Prices o1 
e higher. Makers are asking $1.85 to St 
Connellsville foundry coke for prompt 
ut $2.25 the first quarter 
foundry coke is held at 5 
i a a 


to $2Z.i/9 To 


»? tor col 


$2.25 


and 


pt shipment and $2.50 


demand heavy 
i 


and current orders i 


Steel_—New 
on contracts 

beginning to complain conside1 iis 
1 { ayy ‘ 


‘ i tr anc Ss . 
on and Pig lron.—In addit t re 


rs are 
1 


in deliveries. Some of the f 101 + 
ve opel ed their books for the first ‘ 2 
have booked considerable 
1.40c., Pittsburech. f 
material. The bar situa 


for 


wness 


na 


and tor ' ‘ 
ws ‘ ‘ f wy + ‘ nt . ‘ 


oO! “tee al 


ielivery at 


sty iction P 
ictlol ».000 tons of Warrant ir I \ 


or 


d 150e¢ c 9) emall lo : 
i paid mall 10.000 tons belot 


being 
mills 


the 
] 


going slow i 


nt Some of are oversold 
tr } ’ ) f vl 


ter and are taking cor ! > 


Fearing a possibility of not b bn teanooati where $1 


railroads are comine 


verie 
ies 


requirements for repair work for the 


business has been placed : oe as ' 


of 


railroad 


the forn actual orders 
rm 1 lal I : LOOU to On) 


peen Tt 
Plate 


O00) 


‘ 1 
\ r 


tons of rails. 


ve Pri 


aken at $1.65 for the first ' 
t } O00 tons f South gt. . St i 


railroad has an inquiry out ‘ iia Sy ’ ’ 
Th ; » ‘ ‘ ve." au a ra a i iT \ 
The demand fo ae ecaeed x 

blue and black an de a Ba ' cial 


ices or 


firm, most of 


the 


mills asking 
ait ‘ , ive ’ ' ‘ ’ ' 


’ ‘ : vu y 
oO 0 blu . 
N I Lut ft, ‘ ] Or rine the 


at 


1.60c. for 


quoted 


Le | ‘ 
8 black and 


sheets 
structural 


are 
situation is rathe 
reported aT , ‘ tus y 
We” WSR etal So te eee 


advanced to oe <2 


round tonnages being 


with the price unchanged at 
prices have been 


and 


regu 


y e 


.10ec. for structural ma 


plates 


advance over the ilar prices is s ; : 7 ‘ 


larger than 2 


ei rounds in. 
vet Sentembe! ‘ the , } 


Nuts -Prices have been furthe 
sized bolts, 

The demand is 
to 1.90c., 


rivets and 2c. for boiler rivets. It ; run wit! 


Rivets. 


large 


and 
owing to the | tive-furnacs 


advanced prices 


of the mills are adhering to the 


their output well sold up for 


\ most 
ces. Export 
9 


is a 


it discou 


250-ton lot 


£1] ree 
tS are as follows: 


of the orders Der 


demand is fairly 
for 


C 


ge taker 


active 


shipment to 


ommor 


rolled 


smaller shorter, 
cut thread, 75, 10 and 
(0, 10 and 10; machine bolts with h. p 
shorter, rolled d, 75, 


thread, 75, 10 and 10 per cent; la 


6 in or 


i) per cent: 


lier o1 thre: 


ree) 


‘ and lag screws, 80 and 15: Cast-Iron Pipe W 
, , ' 


tapped, $5.80 off the 


d 5; coach 
ank o} 
or tapped, $6.30 off; c.p.c. 
or tapped, $5.30 off : hexagon 52 in. foreshadows a det 
off; 9/16 smaller, $7.25 off: ym ! 


nuts % in. and roing 


and 
finished hexagon 
aller, 85 and 10. \ 


in. 


ial—The market is fairly active and firm. ; ; ae 
in excess of their needs and are ' es iat a” 
hipments. Prices on heavy steel scrap ne 
t higher. Local mills are offered 


freely 


Coal and Coke.— 


‘ ‘ ' 


on 


ace 


r heavy melting steel and Youngstow: withdrawal of J ype! 
to $14 and $14.25. Steel axles marke 


anced akings by the more activ: 
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roads and the resuming of operations at cotton seed 
oil mills, compresses and the like. Some small mines 
report a return to six-day operations. Railroads still 
hold off putting into effect the raise in freight rates to 
New Orleans. The Alabama carriers have likewise 
been enjoined from putting into effect advanced rates 
on raw materials to furnaces in the Birmingham dis 


1] 


trict. The coke output is well taken care of without 


further rise in price. Southern and Southwestern 
foundries are increasing the ordet for foundry 
makes. We quote, per net, ton, f.o.b. oven, as follows: 
Beehive foundry, $3 to $3.25, with some makes at $3.50; 


beehive furnace, $2.75 to $3; by-product furnace, $2.50 





to $2.75: by-product foundry, 3: 


Old Material.—The scrap market continues brisk, 


with a steady demand for steel and light cast and stove 
plate. rhe demand exceeds the supply. Prices are 
firm We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, 


as follows: 


St. Louis 
St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 4, 1915. 
Pig Iron—Free buying continues, though furnace 
representatives, after casting up their totals for Sep- 


tember, rather expected something of a slowing up for 
atime. September with one representative was the best 
month but one i the history of his office sale have 


run in lots below 1000 tons each, with none for deliver, 


beyond the first iarter and most for the last quarte1 
Some furnaces are sold up for the last quarter In 
cludes nm tne ale or tne week Nave been one of 1000 
tor of irwnet iro! LO 1915 delivery, Z<UUU tol of 

e for delivery into 1916 and a number of pu! 
cl é S é ( ¢ ivorTe o | pal 6000 
tons ll al 

Coke.—B ing or | lal emel or ol 
pec | nas Wit! price ( T Lon! ille pa 
SISteé t ie] ing I € nt By 
pro ( ce | ( mt ( nt s « i put 
the ocal supp ( te i et oug com 
petitive ‘ 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Ther: a er ma 
increase in | ness in the ! yr both nu 
the a eg: 1 ( size of i a rders 
Fal Ca mo iS] F i are in 
sisting on hig price \ r in J a th 
ite! ot | nd al pa 
Illino are arp ( aurit I \ K, aver 

ring 00 TO ee I ta? 1 ste 
rails a rg I ‘ é tro ( now ! 
re . 8) f UU Ss W la 
{ I t ra : e ( ind n) 
] inte { ( ! ; ' , 
s of plate D , mot 
‘ ane . % ©} if 
preset Trac I ening’s ; 
1s)0On Mov ent eh 
crea price We auo ‘ l ee ‘ ) 
as Tollow = ‘ ars, 1.9 ro L.80c 
tank plates, 2. ter .05e.; No. 10 
I inneaied ft ts ; ) N ss i neet ( | 
rolled, one pass, 2.55¢.; No. 28 galvanize heets, black 
sheet gage, 4.20 D pyect t tions in t! 


spelter market. 


Old Material.—There is increased demand for ship 
ment north and east, while steel axles are becoming 
very scarce with the demand sharp for shipment east 
and for export. The local industries are buying only 
for special requirements, but these are becoming more 
varied, and general buying is expected to develop before 


long. Cast scrap is especially strong, and the same 


is true of rolling grades. For shipme: 

No. 2 wrought, heavy steel scrap and 

steel are also in demand. Lists out inc 
tons from the Vandalia, 2200 tons fro) 
Pacific, 8000 tons from the Baltimore & 
tons from the Wabash, all of them clos 
week, with others to come. We quote 


‘ 


f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis ir 


Miu 
as follows: 
Pe Gross To 
Old iron rails ees 
Old steel rails, rerolling 
Vid steel rails, less than 3 ft 
Relay x rails, standard section 
ject to inspection 
Old carwheels ne ‘ 
Ne 1 railroad heavy melting st 
. T » 
Heavy shoveling steel 
bre switches and guards cut apart 
Bundled sheet scrap 
Pe Net To 
Iron angle bars 
Steel neie bars 
Iron car axles 
Steel « r axles 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 
Ne 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
Railroad springs . 
Steel couplers and knuckles | 
Locomotive tires, 42 in ind ovel 
smooth inside 
N« dealers’ forge 
Mixed borings 
No l busheling 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 
Stove plate and light cast scrap S 


Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 
fly 


Pipes a 


ies . . 
R road sheet and tank scrap 
Railroad grate bars 
Machine shop turnings 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 28, 





Distributive business continues far fron 
but the last few weeks have brought a slig 
gradual improvement. Some of the largest cor 
those in a position to buy direct from mills, hav: 
placing contracts covering their requirements 
next spring; and there has been a quite genera 
position to specify the full tonnage taken o1 
quarter contracts, at least in the heavier lin 
tonnage taken by merchants, however, is 
Export inquiries continue numerous. 

Wire Products.—Considerable interest has 
taken in recent cable inquiries from Petrog 
market for barb wire, but apparently neithe 
hants nor mill agents were in a position to a 
business. There has been quite a healthy 
local territory for barb and plain wire, fer 
and nails show some improvement. 

Bars.—Local mills are getting a substantial 
of foreign business, and some improveme 
noted in local demand. There is not much 
the jobbing trade, but the placing of a numb 


icts for extended delivery gives the market 
pearance of activity. A very fair tonnage of 
ng bal is coming out, for the most pa! 

ders. There is more talk of advancing p 
ocal mills are apparently still anxious fo 
1.75 is the generally quoted price or d 

. oh 


mill, this being far below the present Pittsburg! 
Structural Material.—Building appears 
¢ up a little, and while the number of ¢ \ 
tracts is limited, there is a good deal of tent 
iiry. It is reported that Dyer Brothers, th 
fabricate the steel for a bascule bridge at 5% 
Wash., amounting to over 2000 tons, and a ¢ 
1 similar bridge is to be let shortly. It 
that the Golden Gate Iron Works will get th 
for a theater building at Eleventh and Fra! 
Oakland, and plans are about ready for the A 
Building at Fourteenth and Franklin street 
Some of the local shops are figuring on a ba! 
at Mare Island. 
Rails—A few orders for light rails hav 
placed and a large lot that has been held her 
time has been disposed of. There is not mu 








ent, but business is expected on a 
ogging roads, and specifications are 
few months for the road in 
tch-Hetchy water system, 


connec 


about 58 


shape, es 
that the 

& Drydock Company has a new 
ge steamer, and the Craig Shipbuild 
Long Beach, the Union Iron Works, 
Mare Island Navy Yard are all well 
litional business in prospect. The 
Company has taken a good-sized 
for the Oakdale Irrigation District 


orders keep rood 


up in 


work. It is announced 


steel 


Sheets val market on galvanized sheets has 
ving to arbitrary price cutting 

tisfaction, together with the uncer 
es, discourages buying on the part of 

onsuming for 
hardly as 
the 


and 


demand 
iterially, but is 
on. In other 


corrugated 


heavy as 


lines 


movement is 


easy feeling is 


close competition for orders of 


Pipe.—An 


with 


noted in mill 


nportance. Country business is pick 
it is not active. The smaller size 


extremely dull, though there are some 
provement in the plumbing department 


’ Pipe.—Little new business has been 
ers for 4 and 6 in. having come from 
iheim, Cal. Glendale, Cal., is taking 

25 tons. A good many municipal 
planned, but definite inquiries are 
Prices have again advanced, being 


ton 


vast terminals at $51 per net 
l-in., and $1 extra for class A and 


indry trade has picked up conside 


e are still a good many scattered 
on in dealers’ and melters’ hand 
g more than ever to domestic brand 
avier movement than for some 
have placed contracts exten 
pring, and one of the leading rai 
arge purchase of Southern iro: 


British have a 


Souther 


Columbia 


de? with local agents for 


il foundries, however are 


+ 


oO ( rements, col sidering the 
N 1 Southern foundry iror 
{ » S25 pe gyros ton. 
‘ ry eport ome difficult iT 
iveries from England bein; 
lart & Gui local agents, report a 


The Noble Ele 


about to start a 


romanganese 


ome nd the production of ferro 

Diant vhich has beer temporarily 
esume horth 

emer! 0 oke to the foundries ha 

ictive than the st fe veeks, | 

how ‘ continue, and mo 
mall Foreign coke the yard 

c net ton Domestic coke appear 
d, and there is a fairly stead) 


S th and West 


Virginia it $14 


he general scrap market i picking 


creasing activity at local rolling 
steel melting 
are holding for extreme prices 


] nr. t ‘ 
ptenty or mi 


nand 


i better der tor 
ers 


iterial available at $7 
scrap 


there is 


Cast stands as before at 


little 


but more move 


rvey 


7. Western 
ict ion 


tee] 


the 
Pa.., 


representative of 
Company, Pittsburgh, 


ty 


forms for concrete construction, 
225-227 Monadnock Building, 


office at 
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New York 


New YORK, O 


Pig Iron.—While not active, th 
narket strong. In the Buffak 
nas re I I Py iower TI tl tne 


Buffalo fur 


Bessemer iron has been negotiated tl ig 


J 


shipment abroad In addition to OO 


= 
VY pig 
nat 
' 
e1 0 
tonnage 
suffalo 


ten days ago, 6000 t is now under Frances 
$16.50 at Buffalo fur ice bDelng ed Oc Treignt 
have advanced irtnel ; ; . } es hes 
asked o1 pig iro to Fra t It inde oda tl 
10,000 to nore of Bessemer w y Frencl 
interests. Une consumer ot fou Ww se prod 
is soll pipe, n the market I 000 to 4000 tor 
plants at Newark and in New York St hipme 
be in the first quart and first nail ¢ 19] \ i 0 
500 tons of malleable ha ‘ ‘ nne 
tor this year’s delive At Buffa ace < 
pany that is heavily l \ f 
or rourt! uarte! na ( { ind 
$15.50 espectively N X { ‘ lure 
are asking more f t ve prom} 
A good many foundries hav ht 
irry the into next y nd to §$ 
A hat furnac f \ } 
outp crow such msume ‘ te 
he t yeal O tl 
furnaces ty pl vi ure 
not crowding sale \ me UUU N 
soft Southe on on W New Y 
eported at $12.25 B W t tidewat 
~ »| ws t0 ourti! l iry 
$16.50 to $16.75; No. 2 X, $1! vit 
$15.75 to $16; South ) 
$16.2 ) lé 0 \ 
Ferroalloys.—The pe 
it t nip 
o r n Oct < Sente i é \ 
the j , ny F 
hipm«s ‘ ‘ 
I et “ pt 5 ‘ t? 
= 
2) \ i 
t ' ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
aisti ited 
mest x ( 
ivere 
anxiet 
Fer? 
me ‘ ! R ( 
ur I 
ot imp ibie ll f Lr tne 
Structural Material.—! 
n ralliroaad i 1} turtnel 
\ 
t 
| i 
ind I g | 
_ tura 
I | : 
‘ W 
| 
he aggregate n i 
‘ a 
ehe ed \ 
< t 
Tee :' ’ 
a 
oO! rie ‘ . ne rn tne 
o obtain. The n fferir i 
inout Hn) te tre I ret) : y 
Central Railroad of New J 
tation. Macon. ( O00 tor the Si « i 
LOO s for the Pen y inla The ew ! Neé 
Yor (4 wil ' fo ‘ 60.000 1 j for ti 
New Yor Municipal R wi ynsti tion o ne 
Broo I Rat I | i it Ir ov pect ew 
fFey nes are ré ‘ : or 7 ? ‘ ma onnage and 
elude two theaters. one li Jerse’ Cit and ‘ 
New York. about 700 ft each, but inde od 
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that an Appraiser’s storehouse is up in Boston, in- 
voiving 2500 tons. The closures of the week embrace 
the foitlowing: 900 tons for E. W. Bliss Company, 
Brooklyn, to the Hedden Iron Construction Company; 
800 tons for the Schuyler Square apartment to the 
Passaic Structural Steel Company; 700 tons for pier- 
shed, Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, to Post, & McCord; 
700 tons for the MeMorrow apartment, Ninety-ninth 
Street and West End Avenue, to the Hinkle Lron Com 
pany, which it is understood has sublet the fabrication 
to Milliken Brothers, Inc. 
100 tons for San Domingo. It may be noted that 


which concern has taken 


Dyer Brothers, San Francisco, have taken a bridge at 
Thirteenth Street, Seattle, Wash., totaling 1200 tons. 
We quote mill shipments at 1.40c., 
1.569¢., New Yor 


$1 per tor and for small { from store we quote 


Pittsburgh, 01 
Warehouse prices have advanced 


2.10 to 2.15¢., New York. 

Plates.—The usual minimui quotation i 1.45c.. 
Pittsburgh, and this is easily obtained because deli, 
eries can be made sometimes in less than three weeks 


from Eastern mills against much more belated ce 


ite at 1.40 


erles from Pittsburgh companies which qu 


There is, perhaps, a ittle greater demand fo: plates 
f repairing ships Some holders of contracts have 


specified heavily. 


of FF te... 


y. Export prices appear to be minimum 
Pittsburgh. Worth Brothers have taken the 


10,000 tons of plates for different navy yards. We 
quote mill shipments of plates at 1.40c. to 1.45c., Pitt 
burgh, or 1.569c. to 1.619c., New York. Plates fron 
tC ‘ are 2.10¢c. to Z ] , . Ni W } 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Somewhat of a lull has fo 
iowed an active period f two weeks toward the end of 
iast quarter wi exceedingly large ooking were 
made on account ot wa *( tract and DY distributors. 
The cs 1] tr ef al D iness Cal we 
piaced tni ye 1 ( ( r aellve r re ex 
tended ore tnalr nree Pe haps Ul chief 
outstanding feature tl e inquiries manu 

iringe’ consume! » wet ered for the half 
of 1916, and it is expected also that by the end of the 
month ml will be illy oC ed or the ri? h ope 
ations on bars for shell making Export prices ar 
strong, figuring back to 1.45¢. and 1.50c., Pittsburgh 
It is not believed that much of the large round bars fo 
shell production will go for le than 3: ver Ib. Much 
stress is being put on the desirability of checking the 
upward price tendency as much as possiblk it it 1 
ex] ed that premiums will be offered frequently and 
2c. per lb. fo rdinary size bat for even large 
ike before lon: f relative rompt ship 
ments can be made Sor lilroads have already 
bought out of warehouse be se the extended condi 
tion of deliverie mn not appreciated, and 
it is partly because of the general situation that store 
prices have agai need. We quote mill shipments 


of steel bars normi! ally at 1.40 9 Pittsburgh, or 1.569¢ 


New York, and refined iron bars, 1.519¢c., New Yorl 


te 1f) 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only public lett r of impo} 
tance in this vicinity is that of the city of New York, 
which opens bids on Thursday. Oct. 7, for about 385 
tons, most 12-ir Pri é conti excellent 
for the easo! The W é | v&M hine Con 
pany, Phillipsburg, N. J me troubl 
but it was n¢ mport nd the plar running a 
us Pri are f ire oad of | ss B 
and heavi e quoted 294 50 5 et tor 
+, ¢ . tery ‘ \ 


Old Material. \ decided lu n the demand and a1 


abundant upply in co? sumers’ yards and der contro] 
of deale have ised an appearance of weakness ir 
the ap market This, however, is only manifested in 
the admitted inability t e re the top quotations made 
in the past three or four weeks. Holders are maintain 
ing their ground, believing that the heavy consumptior 
of scrap must cause consumers to re-enter the market 
in the near future. 1s far as can be ascertained, no 


transactions of consequence occurred in this market the 


past wee k either in steel scrap or rolling-mill stock. 


Brokers are paying about as follows to k 


AGE 


Octol 


producers, per gross ton, New York: 


Old girder 


Heay 
Rela 
Rero 
[ron 
Steel 


No 


Cast 
Wro 
Wroi 


ind T 
vy melting 


ving rails 
lling rails 
car axles 
car axles ; 
No. 1 railrox 
Wrought-iron track scrap 


Ll vard 


id 


wrought, 
No. 1 vard wrought, 


ght iron (nomin 


borings 


igh 1 


t 
ight 


steel 


rails fo 


wrought 


turnings 


pipe 


al) 


r melting 


scrap 


long 


short 


Foundries have also bought very 
tions still continuing somewhat below norn 
quotations to consumers of cast scrap 
New 


per gross ton, 


Old « 
N ¢ 
No 
Loc 
\I é 


rw hee 


is 


York: 


1 cast (machinery ) 


British Market Higher: 


is 


cast (heavy 


ite 
t (rT 


) 


ba rs 


iilroad ) 





ittle, 


Hematite Iron Is Advancing—Rail P 


The 
phospho 


pig-l 


on 


ric iron 


India and Australia 


(By 


Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAN 


market 1 


1s 


poor. 


iron shipments were only 


is firm : 


‘ 


? 


teel shell requirements 


er at 17s. 6 


are firm 


Food. Sentiment 1S 


port arrangements. 


India 


has bought 


affect 


s dull 


al 


Septembe: 
39,000 to 
it 102s. or higher, owing to the i 


ns 


{ 


Hematit 


still uncovered. 
1. Home trade buying is 
sritish 


ed by 


10.000 tons 


Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., at £8 
Proprietary Company is reported to have 
rails for Australia. 


ons ot 


works I! 


Semi-finished steel is quiet. 


against 


on in 


previous 


‘ull of 


159 at 


Connal’ 


of last week, 


We 


Finished stee 


government orde 


stores we 


¢ 


quote as [fo 


war 
| re 
ny ee W 
she N¢ ‘ 
it 
xport ( \“ 
tite pig 
! We 
oO! 
I por < ( 
T.¢ 3) 


llows: 


or 


lds. 


ors 


‘ 
and 


Furnaces 
the same time last 
sre 139,677 


as compared with 140,524 


year. 


? 





i?creas 
if ore and rising freights, but demands for 

on are still withheld. 
vith a great shortage in prospect next year 


Special grades are up t 


ri 


Large Orders for Shrapnel Bars—The 


manganese Enterprise in India 


(By 


Ma il) 


LONDON, ENG., Sept. 21, 1915. 
cet has been full of disappointment 
owners, who had been expecting 
in general buying to warrant them 


prices. 


There 


has 


been 


more 


life 


The 


i 


to 


} 


sufficient 


in 


trades and export business has improved, 
in intrinsic conditions justifies any broad up™ 
Speculative business in Cleveland 


ment. 


at a very low ebb and the market is exce¢ 


OW 


Ameri 








have been very limited and any 

ve buying can hardly looked 
le conditions are so unsatisfactory. 
ess has been done in hematite with 
and Continental buyers, Italy being 
t. Here, as in foundry iron, talk 
onsiderably is heard. The Span- 
and freights are very high, with 

it the tendency of coke prices 


be 


lluminating regarding semi-fin 
reluctance to sell on the part of 
manifest and some of the inde- 
pear to be full up for export for the 
Very recently Americans have been 
or two lots of billets for prompt 
business has not yet resulted, no 
The Welsh makers 
are feeling now in full 
output, entailed by the 


the tin-plate and galvanized sheet 


pe closed. 
for they 
, +} 


ielr 


teel market presents no new feature, 
red on old orders and disinclined to 
it new business, because pressed 


munition material. Sell 
irregularity 


e concerne i and the quoting o 


iveries of 


iderable far as 


as 


cally impossible. 
have been given out. for shrapne 
| last few days reported t 
ms, hared between most of the 


erromanganese, Dut 


the Tata Iror 


ement 


tne entel prise o! 


Sake] India, which has put a 
this alloy, using Indian ores 

in exporter, though the quan 

e of very much importance at 


Metal Market 


NEW YorK, Oct. 6, 191 
The Week’s Prices 
— N — 
pe rket is quiet though th 
uci me important sales; meal 
ned. Tin is du and lower 
B ess in spelter has bee 
ve cer te dency \ timony cor 
red prices. 
New York 
“4 Lif were made or! 
int last week. An impressio! 
these sales have been exag- 
ff $s undout tedly due to the fact 
ellers participated in the busi 
e yesterday of 1,000,000 lb. of 
Sc., casi Both Lake and els 
ame leve I amely, 18c., though 
been quoted at 18.12%c. and 
Yor The domestic business done 
akers, and indirectly for export 


ytic has been quoted higher thar 

i some comment, but the circum 

iral in view of the fact that 

g been taught in recent months 


. wers their purpose quite as well as 
A further factor 
the change is that there is no diffi- 
the first-class electrolytic that may 
the favored brands of Lake have at 


idge manufacture. 
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times been out of the arke Of cour oh ¢ le 
Lake will always be used in the manufacture of thé 
higher grades of cartridges, because its greater pens 
trability by the hammer: pin of a rifle iz re 

charge. Where millions of ec: ‘ e col 
however, a slight variation from the certainty « he 
cartridge made from Lake copper can be erlook 
The exports in September totaled only 14, { 


Copper 


per for the 


Ty . ' 
The average I t | 


(verages.— 
montn of sSeptembe! 


IRON AGE, was 1 ic... and 


tions 


THE 


hy 
lin.—ixcept f ‘ 
Monday, and transa esterda ‘ 
[wee ZUU } a ti) t ] I 
ma I e€ ‘ aquie a 1 nD ‘ ) ‘ 
aec d Che ] spi este! va 
Che otra ati é ‘ | () | 1 ‘ 
lay, | { [ mat ‘ 
eer k yey y 
east From ! ‘ ‘ : } 
> ‘ 
Brit n (overnme temtr 
a \ 1 t} pe I 
r 1 ‘ me t a \ " \ 
1 i - 
noughn nis ep ! 
ti the marke | e ‘ ‘ 
ed for definit , 
ive elved ) er ‘ 
vere ¢ a, I t LOO » ‘ 
e J lar } } 
+} i 
‘ t t e t ‘ t : 
} ndir 
T} 
i nere 
Lead.—Th ( 
I 1 W ‘ 
Q we { 
t ‘ ‘ ] 
Lea. R i? } } j 
ures t 
ve ; ‘ 
pre t t \ 
Ke t ‘ ‘ 
, ty) ‘ } 
‘ ed : ‘ 
) 1” 
i LZ ! £ 
i ‘ oO +7 ~ ie y ‘ | 
i eady t 4 } i | 
‘ rT’ : 
:.2 ine ¢ ~ ‘ t ~ 
. | " 
speiter inere |! ‘ ' 
mpt r ! ed é 
» Z 0 14.50 Nev } ; | 
esterday ne ] vi | 
14 ‘ ‘ 
} ~ ou \ ‘ 
} / } é 
t ; 


Antimony r} 


ne ‘ re ' 


Old Metals ne 


) auct I ‘ 
Vet fn € Lé ; 
15th spe te | ‘) { 

~ Z t 7 ’ 
ay ‘) 
= 7 
vere nee { ‘ / ‘ 

re SoU Le 87.50 pe 

I LOp price ‘ } ( 

ol S45 to $60 1) t roth f 
$65. Lead ore also adva eq snart t iit 
the increased den i the met ( ling $ 
for 80 per cent Misce eous & t 4 ioted 
as follows: Light i iss yO . neavy ve 
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8.50c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper and copper wire, 12c.; lead, 
pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 28c.; tea lead, 


copper, 10¢.; heavy 


3.50c.: zine, 6.50¢e.; 


3.50 
Chicago 

Oct. 4—Activity in the metal market has been 
largely confined to transactions in copper, and prices 
evidence the situation in a slight advance. 
The market has shown a degree of firm- 
ness. We quote: Casting copper, 17.75c.; Lake copper, 
18.25c.; tin, carloads, 32.50c.; small lots, 34.50c.; lead, 
4.50c. to 4.55¢.; spelter, nominally, 14.50c.; sheet zinc, 
nominally, 16c.; antimony, 47.50c. to 
other grades, 30c. On old metals we quote buying prices 
for less than carload lots as follows: Copper wire, cru- 


stronger 


lead also 


Cookson’s 50c.; 


cible shapes, 14c.; copper bottoms, 12.50c.; copper clips, 
13.50c.; red brass, 11.25c.; yellow brass, 10c.; lead pipe, 
o.(0c.; zinc, 9c.; pewter, No. 1, 18c.; tinfoil, 25c.; 


block tin pipe, 28c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YORK, Oct. 6, 1915. 

industrial have been 
Speculation in the war muni- 
tion stocks has gone to such an extreme that banking 
interests and brokerage houses are issuing warnings 
of a possible collapse, which may prove disastrous to 
those who are indulging in the present furious gamble. 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week 


More high 
made in the past week. 


records in stocks 


has been as follows: 
Allis-Chal., co1 | ’ tts. Steel, pre 
Allis-Chal., pre i 77 Pressed Stl, com. 68% 78 
Am. Can, con H2%,- HS1, t Steel Spr 
An Can, pre ) 4 n 64 
Am. Car & Fd R Steel Sprit 
com i9 - 98 pref 4 } 
Ar Car & |] Repul col 7%; 
pr Rep pr Lf 
Ar Lo Run Co 6 
An co., P Run Co., J M 
Ar Ss Fdries 6 Sloss, cor 6%- 65 
B ocK com.1 Sloss yrs 07% 1 
Bald. Loco pre ve, con 1 
Bet St l. con j | é re 19% 
Be Stee ! 1 S St 67% 1% 
( e (J 1) S Steel ' 
( rado Fu \ ( & é 
1) e & Co ! ‘ } 
‘ NO i ‘ — 
I Har J | % ‘ 
} Q 
I H ( 
\ I } 
y ih 
N S } 
Dividends 
\\V 
The American International High Commission 01 


laws and finance had 
Aires Nov. 1. 
a meeting at Wash 
McAdoo, John Bassett 
the commission to post- 
April 3, 1916. 
original date would not give 
the data on existing 
and financial relations among 
with suggestions for their elim- 


uniformity of relating to trade 
planned to hold a 
In the past 
ington attended by 
Moore and other 
pone this South 
It was decided 
sufficient 
obstacles to better trade 
the American republics, 
ination. 


meeting at Buenos 


week it was decided at 
Secre tary 
members of 
American meeting until 
that the 


time for preparing 
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Cleveland Iron and Steel Mo-ctin, 
The program for the meeting of th: 
and Steel Institute at Cleveland, Oh 
Saturday, Oct. 22 and 23, is 
James T. 


announce 
McCleary as follows: 

Address by the President, 
Cleveland and Its 


Elbert H. ¢ 
Industries Name 


member, to be announced later 


slectric Furnace for Heating Billets 
Thaddeus F faily, president Electric } 
America, Alliance, Ohio. 

Modern Methods of Burning Blast Fur 
ind Boilers By Ambrose N, Diehl, super 
iaces of Carnegie Steel Company at Duques 

The Development of Alloy Steel for (x 


B Edgar D 





Rogers, sales 


general 


Company, Canton, Ohio 
Under-Advertising of the Steel Busi 
Jones, vice-president Inland Steel Compa 
Recent Developments in Sintering of 


Bethune G. Klugh, engineer American Ore R 


pany, New York 
Casting Steel Ingots By Henry M. H 
fessor of metallurgy, Columbia Universit 
Moving Pictures (evening) Natior 


American Steel & Wire Company 


The Cleveland committee is preparing { 
and various forms of entertainment fo: 
on Saturday following the regular meeting 
New York two official trains have been design 
ing for Cleveland on Thursday afternoon, Oct 
is New York Central train No. 21, leaving at | 
and arriving at Cleveland at 7.35 a. m. | 1 
other is Pennsylvania Railroad train No. 23, leavi 
5.04 p. m., reaching Cleveland at 7.30 a. m. 


Crucible Steel Company’s Earnings 


The Crucible Steel Company of America recent 
filed a report with the New York Stock Exchang: 
it applied for the listing of the remaining commor 


in the treasury. This report covers eleven months 
ended July 31, 1915. It shows net earnings for 


Mer 


period of $1,968,657. If August earnings were 
estimates, the total for the twelve 
should be in of $2,500,000. To pay the f ’ 
per on the preferred stock 
The company’s undivided surplus at that 
$9,352,431. The balance sheet as of July 31, 19 
raw material and manufactured product 
at $6,855,631; bills receivable and account 
$4,369,254; cash, $2,016,734. The liabiliti 
scrip dividend issued June 30, 1910, due J 
per interest, 53 bills : 


$1,956,533; bills 
$6,674,690; 


$1.220.280. 


current 
excess 


cent requires $1] 


at 3 cent 


e 
’ 


reserve i! as 


pay able, etc., 
newals, etc. 


Germany’s Steel Output in July 


Germany’s largest monthly output o! 
war began was attained in July, 1,138,478 met 
against 1,080,786 tons in June. In July, 1914, t 
production was 1,644,648 tons. The July 
was distributed as follows: Bessemer Ss! 

tons; open-hearth steel ingots, 
steel castings, 61,731 tons; crucible steel 
steel, 12,046 tons. The Rhine-Westphalia 
furnished 657,146 tons of the total. The el 
output exceeds the crucible by nearly 3500 t 
duction to Aug. 1, 1915, was 7,285,959 tons ae 
11,015,676 tons to Aug. 1, 


year 


576,977 


tric 


1914. 


Eliminating Piping in Steel Ingots 


Talbot of Middlesbrough, Eng’ 
patent (U. S. 1,150,401—Aug 
on treating iron and steel ingots to elim e 
It is supplementary to previous patents Nos. 1 
1.055.832 and 1,055,833, which covered the 
of solid ingots by squeezing part or al 
while the center was still fluid, after the I= 
been removed from the mold and placed in 4 Se" 
pit, until the skin of the upper portion wa 
soft to be compressed without cracking. — 
In the new invention a composite mold 


Benjamin 


taken out a 
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which is made of a refractory mate- 
lower conductor of heat than the metal 
d. The mold is stripped and the upper 
t squeezed or reduced in area so as 
close the cavity or pipe, thus 
ecessity of first placing it in a soak- 
iting. The vertical faces of the upper 
tal are said to be at a sufficiently high 
ompression. It is suggested that the 
long as 60 to 90 min. before 
the center of its upper portion will 

id or semi-liquid condition, with the 
this 100 deg. C. hotter than the lower 
The proper time of stripping is said 

he size of the ingot and the grade of 


vy to 


ld as 


t for Soldiers Crippled in the War 


00 men in Europe have suffered the 
ilties or both as the result of injury 
according to Frank B. Gilbreth, con- 

ment engineer, Providence, R. I., who 

ym Germany, where he has been en- 
lling. He says that the problem of 
crippled men to machines for manu- 
ons, or of even redesigning machines 

a problem which will have to be 
ir future. He is to discuss the subject 
The American Society of Mechanical 
ie Engineering Societies Building, 29 

Street, New York, on Tuesday, Oc- 

Mr. Gilbreth will illustrate his 

ind demonstrate the use of the “chrono- 

romotion and simultaneous cycle chart. 
will follow in which, it is stated, all 
te some specific case of adaptability 
to machines. 


p. Mm. 


inia Engineering Works, New Castle, 
received orders for 


one 20-ton con 

d equipment for duplexing at the 
Corporation’s plant, Sault Ste. Marie, 

blast furnace for the Bethlehem 

St , South Bethlehem, Pa.; eleven 80-ton 


\lan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Phila- 
ladies for the Minnesota Steel 
1000 tons of gas piping for the new 
the American Steel & Wire Company, 
6-ton converter for the National Mal- 
Company, Sharon, Pa.; a number of 
for metal mixers to take the 
tipping mechanisms, and a number 
Edgar Brosius design, ranging from 
ipacity. Reports that this company 
plant with a night force 
employment to about 500 men are in 
the machine shop will be operated 
intil work for which there is some 
has been completed. 


100-tor 


levices 


entire 


Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, 
tly took a sub-contract from the Bald- 
Works for forging 5,000,000 3-in. shells, 
about 7000 shell forgings a day and 

se this number to 12,000 a day by 
gings will be shipped to the Eddystone 
pany, Eddystone, Pa., for machining. 


that the Eastern Car Company, New 
is shipped its first consignment of 50- 
Russia via the Panama Cnal to Vladi- 
pment consisted of 250 complete cars, 
ne of the boats of the Nova Scotia 
pany. The cars are all 5-ft. gage, 
ever built in Canada. 


the equipment, buildings and real 
the Prime Steel Company, Milwaukee, 
ers, Chicago, is not for the purpose 
nt but for the resale of the prop- 


ian 
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WILLIAM WATSON, since 1884 secretary of the Ame 
ical Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
technical education, 
Sept. 350, 


author ity or 
Mass 


aduating 


died at his home in Boston, 
in his eighty-second year. After gr 
from Harvard he became an instructor in mathematics 
at his alma mater and in 1858 became an instructor in 
differential and integra] 
In 1859 he 
years. 
vard. was professor of mechan 
ical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, retiring from that position to devote his 
to special work. He the author of many mathe 
matical text-books and a member and officer of numer 
ous societies, both here and abroad 


calculus at the Scientific School 
went abroad where he studied 
Upon his return he rejoined the faculty of Har 
From 1865 to 1873 he 


for several 


time 


was 


IsAAc B. HAMMOND, Portland, Ore., died Sept. 23, 
aged 71 years. He was born in Lan Corne1 New 
York, but removed to the West in early life, where he 
had been associated with a imber of industri and 


with the commercial growth of that 


At the 
| 
: 


had much to do 


part of the country. time of his death he was 





president of the Hammond Mfg. & Elect Company, 
which he founded more than 25 years ago. Practically 
all his life had been devoted to the manufacture of 
mining and electrical machinery. He¢ president 
the Board of ide of Portlar ind tive i ( 
affairs. 

ROBERT LEMUEL GREENLEE, Chicago, president 


Northwestern Foundry Company, president 


ern Stove Repair Con pany al d vice-pre lent Gres ee 
Foundry Company, died Sept 8 at tar t 
Battle Creek, Mich. He vent Chi th hi Vil 
brother, Ralph S. Greenlee, 1862 Beginning a 
manufacturers of wood-working machinery, they ¢ 

tended their operations to other branches of trade, 


prominent 


which they became 


Cast Iron Free from Chilling Properties 


J. E. Johnson, Jr., of New Y« . ha nvented 
process for treating cast iron so as to remove oxygen, 
with the object of taking away chi propertie ind 
making the iron soft and highly graphiti The claim 
is made that the chilling properties of certa ast 
irons are due mainly to the presence r Oo ‘ vhich 
tends to cause the carbon to take the combined rather 


than the graphitic condition and to app is nodules 
rather than as flakes 

An electric furnace is recommended fot carrying 
out the process, which is described etters patent, 
U. S. 1,150,201 Aug. 17, 1915. Mr. Johnson take ad 
vantage of the chemica! reactions which will occur be- 
tween oxygen and other constituent elements of the 
iron, such as silicon and carbon, under temperature 
conditions considerably higher than the temperature at 
which the iron comes from the furnace. Conditions are 
also maintained above the surface of the bath so that 
the « xygen will be prever ted from entering the metal. 
The temperature found necessary said to be as high 
as 3000 deg. Fahr. Hydrogen, carbon monoxide and 
other gases are injected into the chamber of the fur 
nace to insure the absence of oxidizing conditions. An 
electrode furnace may be used, but the induction type 


is recommended as preferable 


The office of Alex. Miller & Bro., Inc., has been re 
moved to 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, 
the foot of Morris Street, Jersey City, N. J., where the 
company has its plant and conducts a business 
boat building and also the manufacture of boilers 
chinery, ete 


from 


steam- 


ma- 


Altoona 
week beginning 


entire 


The Pennsylvania Railroad placed it ma- 


chine shops on full time of 55 hours 
Oct. 1, giving the new schedule to the 


2000 men. 


force of 





Many New England Shops on Shorter Hours 


Results of Three Months’ Agitation for Shorter 
Working Schedules Without Reduction of Pay 
—Many Plants Now Have Labor Troubles 


The effort to disrupt long-existing working sched- it has been arranged that time and 


ules in New England manufacturing plants began in time shall be paid for all time after | 
the early part of July when the Remington Arms & An interesting feature of the Brid 
\{mmunition Company and the Union Metallic Car is that it appears that none of the fin 


tridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., granted the eight recognized a shop committee or sign: 
hour day to their employees. These and other munitions ment. About 150 employees of the M: 
plants were compelled to seek for machinists in order Company are again on strike as it 
to carry on their operations on the vast ale contem three men were discharged for the 
plated and the pressure of their efforts was soon fel tivities. 
by the othe Bridgeport shops which were obliged t THE CAMPAIGN AT WATERRB 
make equally good offers to hold their employee 
[wo of the plants most affected were the Bullard In Waterbury, Conn., the agitat 
Machine Tool Company and the Locomobile Company, ?&%@" in the middle of August and co 
vh luntarily offered the eight-hour day. In the /@St week in September when industri 
se of the Bullard company, at least, this change had stored. On Aug. 25 the Scovill Mfg. ( 
een long considered as an economic measure. as the tarily gave its employees a 55-hr. we 
ompany was working twenty-fo hot . day ang Cem increase in pay, affecting about 8&0 
d recognized the success attending th duction of the early part of September the « 
} ht-hour dav in p mi ted. The Short work of ridding the city of J 
ocomobile Compa om semaine 4 other I. W. W. agitators who were wo! 
‘ —_— ontion aia unskilled Italian laborers in the big 
ascend gi deeds ’ arked a pre oem fon the oi On Sept. 7 the American Brass Co! 
av that the compar na ths sail a voluntary reduction to a 55-hr. wee 
; cent increase in pay for all its mills } 
LS-HR AN 90-HR. SHO! AT BRIDGEPORT Valley. The Chase Metal Works and 1 
r} or ee le = i brass mills soon followed 
+] vht-] hed le re bile ( Early in the agitation the Waterbury | 
B . r Piisciaatiaiesa eieeieay dry & Mac} ine ( ompany and the E. J. Ma 
: M , . aa ne i citadel chine Company voluntarily reduced thi 
Fie A i eer Yale eerste to the 50-hr. week. The men were not 
Rl i B Ele PA e , and in a few days went on strike for th 
C+ ( d Mf CO, nan R P.K Pre 1 Me Com aay. The other machi e shops were also 


the manufacturers stood firm, and on September 3 
} bury-Farrel plant 


the employees of the Wate 


return and were soon followed by the shop 


Vio Wo G t M M ( Bu a 
f 1 \ the other plants. They returned o the bas 
< bassic Ci } , nav NiT¢ { 4 Curt $ 1 
: ( neessions first offered. 
& Curtis Com] Royal Equipment Comp Bridg ” Geecall R 
} > = An effort to pu out tne men at tne \ 
. Brass Cor Bridgeport Mc: Ge Mfe ; oe : 
aul hine Company failed, as only three men wv 
Company Bridgs QD t } ( mpal Nr 7 ‘ Me ‘ : . aa 
(Sicmaiie M ‘, ' oe oi : this undoubtedly had some effect in bring 
< 1 ‘ Oo a ne i . 
See return of the men to the other machine 
Granhoshon _ as Hy E oes panes é ) the me to he oO he 
With the exceptio tl plant ne thre a = PPT} 
oa 2 THE PRATT & WHITNEY STRIKI 
s ( I e¢ } a é 
idopted Hartford, Conn., had its first import 
trouble on Sept. 29, when a large body of 
Whitney Company’s employees went out 
; eight-hour day without reduction In wag' 
half for overtime and double time for Su 
holidays, and reinstatement of men alleged 
discharged for their activities in labor n 
company employs about 3000 hands and 
: 1152 men went out. The strike leaders c 
The following shops 4 nevatine under o. bbdkeu larger number. The older employees wi 
schedule: American Tube & Stamping Company, Arm tirely unaffected. At this writing le 


ttlem«¢ 


strong Mfe. Company. Ashcroft Mfg. Con iia Ante progress has been made toward a sett 
1, sac we While there have been three or fou 


natic Machine Company, Bridgeport Har : ' . 
n Hartford in the last four months, ¢ 


Corporation, Blac Rox Macl e Company, Bridge } S 
ort Motor Company, Coe-Stapley Mfg. Company, Co tively small number of men have been alfect 
f t Elect : Mf y Compan) ( ayy Vr : Com there has been no effort made to pul 
if 4 ( i ee Oompa » \aynol il?. Or . P 
any. Singer M Company Yi Murititiee . Want the other large machine shops and found 
W hite Mfc. Company Heppe sta ‘J orge Company of the eight-hour agitation. 
Coulter & McK e Machine Comp Ives Mfg. Cor \ 


SETTLEMENTS AT BRISTOL, CONS 


The maj ty if these plants operat inde the fo Bristol, Conn., has had some se 
chedule ences in the last few weeks, but all hav 
settled and the men have returned to 
the best of feeling toward their employ* 
ern most seriously affected was the N 
\ few small plants in Bridgeport which have not Mfg. Company, where 150 to 200 
een asked to change their schedule are running nine struck on Aug. 31 because of the dis 
or ten hours as formerly. The shops which voluntarily employees. On Sept. 2 the employes 5 
reduced their working schedules made no change in 50-hour week, 10 per cent increase 
Only a few other shops made any and a half for overtime. After seve 


their overtime rates. 


concessions vertime rates, and in six of these posals had been considered, so man} 


S50 
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losed, though the strike aders agreement On the follow ‘Y On) Oon 


S 


the company on Sept. 19 ma'‘s an men went out. As might bi <pected ich 
ative—a 50-hour week with 07! established concern, the older emplove« manne , 


ir week with 63% hours pay. The faithful and it was the 
‘ept the 50-hour week with 57! ment that responded he eff 





d a quarter for overtime. The had labored for seve veek ; 
» hours with overtime pay for Without question tl trike ni 
‘ d] ind ne 4} 
he Sessions Foundry Company are slowly but co tly ret 
but the trouble was settled o1 It is reported that nea 
agreement to pay increases of 10, last ( 
for work on different patterns WOR 
nlovees of the Bristol Brass Con 
+] ” £ hl } ‘ i \\ | 
the first trouble the comp: nad 
ed in 1850. The men were dis ne 
2 » 
teed-Prentice ( ( 
agreement as to what they 
. . I t t 
however, tnat the concessions 
, ;, < : ( ‘ ¢ 
ts li! Waterbu y were tne Cause 
me returned to work on Sept 
: ' ri< ‘ } ‘ ‘ 
()-] A week, 10 pel ent i? Cast ; vy 
. { 
ia { ror ove rye 
| i Jt { 
R DAY AT SPRINGFIEI i ‘ 
( ‘ agitati 4 [ , : 
The S h & Wesson plant 
I » ¢ ) Ve Chi i 
1 1 ‘ 
} ryvé Mm tle ite rn 
1) ¢ ‘ ) ( 
y 
j é Die oted 
{ 
’ ' 
W house ( S 
| it! time \ 
SS 15 The | } | 
| Ma ‘ ( : 
¢ oht-} 
. l er Hep 
‘N ( I llp? t ¢ 
f ind the \ 
' t a CT i t 
Che ( ste 
a the st é i 
‘ er th he c¢ ' 
' ‘ rrié > 
ichine Comp 
Vii s ¢ np I 
dee Vi v Lom! ) 
oa 2 . , 
_ The emplovee ( ne Via Y alit i 
¢ not tished ‘ ’ ne 
t ind struc en j . 
1 
me and na 
shop committee. Fre 
he State Board of A 
nal d d D pec ( 
| 
‘ e working l ne 7 
Company announced t t : 
{ he the 18-hou vee} w 
r 
to its « ployees 
i dem qa tf tne 
\] ‘ ‘ 
l 
ite effect (>) ~ 
‘ that the or hedule 
on Oct j a the {X_} ; 
eff ex oO} J: : 
I ; 
| elope Cr I nnou : 
educe its wr r hours 4 ‘ 
s plants in Springfield, H 
Mas Hartford nd Re 
Waukegan, Ill ‘ thy 
the Springfield-H 
e¢ ity : reductio1 
vs : »D orn LO 4 
vv N SHARPE STRIKI ; 
Aug 14 i ne ‘ 
re elignt-nou agitatior eache thar rmal < 
. P wher tne emplovees ‘ 
ilg ( mpany voted to make de t ne t elignt ; 


eight-hour day with 10 hours tne 
overtime and double time fo1 


einstatement of some men wh 


gnition of the union and cor The Maxwell Mot ( le t 
mmittees over grievances which Dayton, Ohio, plant a batt type 
7 2 , 5 

tration in the absence of ar from the H. M. | Co! Mi 
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Possible Merger of Bethlehem and Penn- 
sylvania Steel Companies 


The Eastern steel trade has been on the qui vive 
in the past week in view of more substantial reports 
concerning efforts at mergers. For a time the Mid- 
vale Steel Company purchase was currently connected 
with these efforts, but there is now little inclination 
to think of that company as a nucleus of a steel con- 
solidation, whatever plans may be worked out in lines 
of munitions manufacture. 

The report to which more credence has been given 
is that the Bethlehem Steel Company and the Pennsy]- 
vania Steel Company may be brought together. Beth- 
lehem Steel Company officers have been in conference 
in the past week with representatives of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the fact of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ownership of control of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company and the Cambria Steel Company has led to 
reports that these companies would eventually be taken 


up in a Bethlehem merger. Another view is that the 
Bethlehem Steel Company is seeking to acquire simply 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company. The Mayari ore 


properties of the latter in Cuba are an important as- 
set, and the tidewater steel and shipbuilding plants of 
its subsidiary, the Maryland Steel Company, become 
important in view of the large shipbuilding program 
ahead of the United States and the entrance of the 
country upon a great career in the export trade. So 
far as products go the Bethlehem and Pennsylvania 
companies are competitors on rails, structural steel, 
castings and to an extent on tool steel. Acquisition of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company would give the Bethle- 
hem interests a considerably enlarged pig-iron and 
steel capacity, the Pennsylvania Stee] Company hav- 
ing carried on an extensive program of blast-furnace 
reconstruction in the past two years, besides making a 
large addition of open-hearth furnaces, building a new 
blooming mill and acquiring the structural mill of the 
Milliken Brothers’ steel plant on Staten Island. The 
new open-hearth plant at Steelton consists of two tilt- 
ing furnaces and six fixed furnaces. 

The Pennsylvania Company held on Dec. 31, 1914, 
$9,158,300 of the preferred and $7,388,900 of the com- 
mon stock of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, while 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company owned $584,700 
of the preferred stock. The outstanding stock of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company is $20,560,800 preferred 
and $10,750,000 common. The Pennsylvania Company 
also owns $22,504,100 out of the $45,000,000 of capital 
stock of the Cambria Steel Company. In April, 1914, 
when W. H. Donner, president of the Cambria Steel 
Company, became chairman of the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, it was stated that 
he and his associates had an option on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad holdings in the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. At various times reports have come out 
that preparations were being made for bringing to- 
gether the Cambria Steel Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, but there has been no such 
merger, though with W. H. Donner heading both there 
has been naturally more or less co-operative manage- 
ment. 

There is authority for the statement that recently 
W. H. Donner and others have taken over the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad’s $22,504,100 holdings in the Cambria 
Steel Company at $60 a share, the par value being $50. 


Chevrolet Motor Car Expansion 


The Chevrolet Motor Company of Delaware, a hold- 
ing company for the Chevrolet Motor companies of 
New York, Flint., Mich., Tarrytown, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000,000. Announcement has been made by William 


C. Durant, president of the company, 
vide for a manufacturing center at F| 
of the Mason Motor Company, whi 
motors for the company, and of the Wa 
Company, which makes its axles, bot} 
be greatly enlarged and their present 
for 200 cars a day will be practical], 
statement has been made that 60.000 
manufactured in 1916 by the present e; 
and in 1917 plans call for 200,000 cars 
at various assembling plants in a sim 
the Ford plan. Assembling plants wil 
at Oakland, Cal., and St. Louis, Mo. R 
ner, of the Banner Buggy Company, h: 
incorporate the Chevrolet Motor Compa St 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. A. B.C. Hara 
general manager of the new Delaware «: 





Large Lake Ore Shipments 


The shipments of iron ore down the L:; ! 
Lake Superior region in September were 7,863.14 
tons compared with 5,431,307 tons in Septem 





4% 
an increase of 2,431,839 tons, or 44.77 per cent, | 
August this year they were 8,081,117 tor The 
lowing table gives the September and seas p. 
ments by ports and the corresponding figures for 1914 
in gross tons: 

September, September, Oet 
1915 
lescanab: 1,015.82 
Marquette »3f 
Ashland 1,028 
Superior 1,557,935 
Duluth 2,428,689 11 
Two Harbors 1,292,460 6.71! 
Total 7,863,146 »,.431,307 54,669 
1915 increase 2,431,146 7,960.1 
(44.77 per cent) (29.8 per ce 


The Duluth percentage to Oct. 1, 1915, was 34.06 
against 19.76 per cent last year, while the Great North 
ern dock at Superior shipped only 14.93 per cent of 
the total this year against 33.21 per cent to Oct 
1914. The increase to Oct. 1, 1915, of 7,960,153 tons, 
or 29.8 per cent, contrasts with a decrease of 12,564,004 
tons to Oct. 1, 1914. 


Central Iron & Steel Reorganization 


Reorganization of the Central Iron & Steel | 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., which has been in th 
of receivers, along lines decided upon several months 
ago, has been agreed to by a large number of 
holders, bondholders and creditors and is now oper 
tive. A committee consisting of A. A. Jackson, Robe 
C. Dayton, J. M. Cameron, James B. Bonner, B 
Jones and Ross A. Hickok has been appointed t 
duct the affairs. The bondholders and creditors wh 
have not yet filed claims and stockholders who hav 
not yet filed their assent to the change have until 
1 to do so by communicating with the Girard irs 
Company, Philadelphia, or the Dauphin Deposit /™ 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


n- 


In the suit of Davy Brothers and the United 50g 
neering & Foundry Company vs. Camden [rot 
and R. D. Wood & Co., Judge Height of the | - 
States District Court of New Jersey has just 7 
down an opinion sustaining both the Holmes patel™ 
Nos. 813,209 and 596,211, relating to hydraulic pre’ 
working on the steam intensifier system and : 
boxes for hydraulic cylinders, and holding the pe 
infringed. Important features in this type 
were developed in England and introduced 1! 
try by the United Engineering & Founcr) 
some years ago. 


this yn- 


( raf- 
that & 


shape 


The Heinle Company, metal-rolling enginee’. 
ton, Pittsburgh, Pa., informs THe Iron AG 
has drawn up explanatory chart showing the 
of roll grooves for rolling hexagon bars 
mensions of the billet in its progressive 
through the rolls. 


and the d- 


rages 
slagt 
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H. Gary of the United States Steel 
ned to New York last week after a 
ence, his vacation trip including the 
Hawaii. Concerning business condi- 
statement: “In remarks before the 
San Francisco early in July I re- 
isiness prospects as being improved 
ons. However, I am pleased to say 
on my return to the office that the 
present is satisfactory. Our book- 
are about equal to our capacity, and 
ed, while not in some respects suffi- 
ibly remunerative, are on the whole 
will result in substantial 


therefore 


Jr.. who resigned as general manager 
‘e-president of the Pennsylvania Steel 
yme chairman of the Maxwell Motor 
guest of honor at a dinner given by 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and the 
Company at the Bellevue-Stratford, 


~ ryt ay 
Jr., will address the Pittsburgh Foun- 


tion Monday evening, Oct. 18, on 
i [ron.” 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, formerly 

ge of the municipal efficiency division 
tablished an office to undertake super- 
expert investigations connected 
d efficiency surveys, management, ap- 
st accounting. 


' W. | Bateman, who for a number of years has 

- ted the Champion Rivet Company, Cleveland, 

of the Parkesburg Iron Company, Parkesburg, 

in Philadelphia, and in addition has 

W. H. S. Bateman & Co., has been ap- 

of the Canton Sheet Steel 

with offices in New York and 

G. Esslinger, formerly with the 

& Tube Company, will have charge 

k office, and Joseph R. Wetherald will 
he Philadelphia office. 


“i t sales agent 
\ ton, Ohio, 


general superintendent, New De- 
npany, Bristol, Conn., has resigned and 
ected with the Bristol Brass Company, 
\t a luncheon of the officials and fore 

vas presented with a gold watch and 
— essor is Frank C. Wilcox, recently in 
o g and drilling department, who has 
of the company for 22 years. 


now resident manager of the Taun- 
Copper Company, 35 Howard Street, 
g succeeded William H. Steele, who 
for the past 20 years, retiring Oct. 
een associated with the sheet copper 
of over 25 years, dating from his 
\nsonia Brass & Copper Company. 
W orks NC ey 


( 





has become with the 


connected 
pany, Canonsburg, Pa. 


»t 


act as inspector of mining opera 
len Iron Company, Hibbing, Minn. 


2 ith has been appointed district sales 
vennsylvania Steel Company at Chi 
nobert E. Belknap, transferred to 


Smith has been first assistant in 


private secretary to A. C. Din- 
Craf- esigned his connection with the 
at it t pany and will go with Mr. Dinkey 





nape f pany in the same capacity. He be- 
he de , n the Carnegie Company as stenog- 


heretofore assistant general su- 
1) : . ; 
Vuquesne works of the Carnegie 
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Steel Company, has been appointed general superit 
tendent to succeed Homer D. Williams, who was elected 
president of the company on Tuesday 


Westinghouse Electric Concessions to Employees 


Employees 


of the Westingho ise E ectrh & Mfe 


Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., recently made a de 
mand for an 8-hr. day, an advance vages of abou 
20 pet cent, an increas n the ate 1 W mr « ‘ 
time a the ‘ itemer! l e¢ whe 
ner discharge | M. He re ulter ct : 
ering the demands, has mad é » the g 
ance committee low 
k< 

The progre juarterly installmer t the 
employees a yearly increase of about 10 pe ent 
wages 

The employees have cce pted tl s ffer a a there 
will be no strike. More thar 000 employer voted 
favor of accepting the proposition, while only a little 
more than 2000 favored { 

Cleveland Labor Troubles 

About 100 employees of the ¢ eveland Automatic Ma 
chine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, went on strike Oct. 1 
to enforce demands for an &-hr. day and the rei ‘ 
ment of about fifteen union employees who had been di 
charged. The following day th npany shut down it 
plant. A conference between tl nd A. | 
Garford, president of the company, was held Oct. 4 
which certair concessk vere ffered t the mer? whicl 
are expected to prove tisfactor) 1 t ev 
probably be called off 

The Warner & Swasey Company’s employ: 
also made demands for an 8-hr. day, with the me pa 
as for ten hours. This company has declined to dea 
with the machinists’ union, but has expressed its will 
ingness to take up grievances directly with it en 
ployee 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Division of the Internationa 
Sales Managers’ Association held a inquet at the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Sept. 23, with 30 
members in attendances rt W he ! evening 
meeting of the Cleveland Division, which ow nha 
membership of abr composed of salesmanagel 
of manufacturing arid wholesale organizations wu 


Cleveland. 
Hoisting 


Melvir Pattison, salesn Brown 
Machinery Company, is president and Jame 


anager! 


A. Grubb, Wilmington Fibre Specialty ‘ pany 
secretary of the divisior Che rious divisior of tl 
country-wide organizati nave opted the p 
holding monthly meetings « he t Thu iy of 
every month 


A ve r - bali eiear td . | 
made Oct } vy tl G Ma ‘ Mi ; ‘ 
W More tha se nD ‘ al ms 
. ire {Fe ' | ; mes 
eric i oi ' r h ’ rh 
months and has raised wages as an appreciation of thé 
faithful service of . it 
recora reakil go prod tio 


The Baltimore Drydock & Shipbuilding Company, 


faltimore, of which Holden A. Evans i 
and general manager, has 
two 293-ft. oil tank steamers fo 
of Norway. 


$500,000. 


vice preside nt 
contract to build 
r Christopher Hannebig 


amount to 


received a 


The contract 


approximately 








Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


A meeting of the Pittsburgh Section of the Associ- 
ation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers will be held 
in the Seventh Avenue Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 9, preceded by a dinner. The paper for 
the evening is entitled “Automatic Telephone in the 
Iron and Steel Industry,” by Samuel Suekoff, Automatic 
Electric Company, Pittsburgh. 

The Marietta Mfg. Company, Point Pleasant, W. 
Va., contemplates erecting a plant to build compound 
steam engines. It will be a two-story structure, to 
cost about $15,000. 


The plants of the Ohio Sterling Company and the 
Ohio Foundry Company at Dayton, Ohio, have beer 
bought by the East Dayton Realty Company, and it is 
stated that a new company will be organized to use 
the properties for manufacturing purposes. 

The Pittsburgh Foreign Trade Commission reports 
an inquiry from Schoenfeld & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, 
for machines for making rivets, studs and screws and 
also for wire-forming machines. These machines were 
formerly imported from Germany, but the Europea 
war has cut off this supply and the importers are now 
seeking American machines 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just built 
and placed in service five 70-ton cars of a new type. 
They left the yards of the National Tube Company 
McKeesport, Pa., last week loaded with pipe, aggregat 
ing 770,000 lb., consigned to the United States Steel 
Products Company for export to East India. 

The Standard Steel Car Company, Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, is reported to be in the market for about 
200 lathes, most of which are to be installed in its 
works at New Castle, Pa. 

The Consolidated Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa., 
has absorbed the Pickands-Magee Company, Pitts 
burgh, and will sell coal and coke direct to consumers. 
Charles L. Doyle, 2126 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, is 
manager of sales for the Consolidated Company, the 
product of which was formerly sold by the Pickands 
Magee Company, with which he was identified. 


The Ball Engine Works, Erie, Pa., will build an 
addition to its boilerhouse, 25 x 50 ft. 

The Erie Trailer Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., has 
been incorporated to manufacture trailers for automo- 
biles and trucks. The incorporators are H. A. Wil- 
burn, C. C. Leon and Frank Schreu. The capital stock 
is $100,000. 

To encourage thrift among its employees, the West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has established a savings fund. It is open to any 
employee of the company, wherever he may be located, 
and he may become a depositor or discontinue at any 
time. A deposit cannot be less than 10c. and may be 
any multiple thereof, and the deposits must be made 
from each regular pay. The deposit, however, is lim- 
ited to one account, the amount of which in any one 
year cannot exceed $500. Interest is paid at the rate 
of 4% per cent and is credited semi-annually. The com- 
pany acts as a trustee and guarantees the deposits and 
interest. An auditing committee not to exceed seven 
persons is to be elected by the depositors from among 
their own number. 

The Brady Scrap Company, Pittsburgh, with a capi- 
tal of $20,000, has been incorporated by Harry Hood, 
1942 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh; Gustav Schmall, Phila- 
delphia, and Thomas P. Kennelley, Pittsburgh, to man- 
ufacture commercial metal from scrap. 

The S. S. V. Motor Company, Pittsburgh, capital 
$10,000, has been incorporated by J. H. Weeks, 6336 
Burchfield Avenue; J. R. Zinkman, 1218 North West 
Carson Street; Charles B. Gearing, 14 Buffalo Street, 
and J. F. Tyrell, 402 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, to 
manufacture gas engines, motor-driven vehicles, etc. 

The National Enameling & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, capital $10,000, has been incorporated by W. S. 
Armstrong, New Kensington, Pa.; R. B. White, Pitts- 
burgh, and B. F. Bachman, Swissvale, Pa., to manu- 
facture enameled metal products. 
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The Solid Drawn Forging Compa: 
Pa., capital $100,000, has been incorp: 
Lemon, 1677 Beechwood Boulevard, Pit; 
Strassburger, Pittsburgh, and K. A. M 
Pa., to engage in a general iron a 
turing business. 

The Standard Electric Constructio, 
burgh, capital $10,000, has been incorpo! 
\. Craig, 5540 Avondale Place; Willian 
1009 Grandview Avenue, and John F 
Solway Street, to manufacture and 
machinery. 

The United States Steel Ware Compa 
capital $20,000, has been incorporated 
president, Canton, Ohio; William T. Hedo 
dent, Bellaire, Ohio; W. K. Merrick, trea 
ager, Cedar Avenue, Pittsburgh; L. M. RB 
tary, Pittsburgh, and Roy Rose, Sewick\ 
reneral brokerage business. 






The Klimke Machine Company, McKe: 
capital $10,000, has been incorporated | 
725 Boquet Street; Frank Heigel and Anton } 
to manufacture machinery. 

The Allegheny Steel Company, Pitts! 
at Brackenridge, Pa., has received an orde) 
tity of brass shells from a syndicate con 
buy munitions and supplies for neutra 
complete line of machinery is now being 
use in their production, and employment 
to a number of additional men, experi 
operations of lathes, drill presses, etc. The pr 
ders are for Sweden and Greece. 

The Liquid Fuel Combustion Company, 5113 Je: 
Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., incorporated wit 
capital stock of $500,000, will build a factory, 
136 ft., and a three-story warehouse, 84 x 136 ft 
the manufacture of oil-burning apparatus. V. Wys 
Thalman is president, and Robert L. Wickline, 
tary and treasurer. 


New York State Steel Company 

It is understood that several interests have 
considering the acquisition of the plant of the Ne 
York State St2zel Company at Buffalo, N. Y., wit 
view to puttin; it into operation, because of the st 
demand for semi-finished steel of every descript 
There is a blast furnace, and the steel plant has t 
200-ton Talbot furnaces with an annual capacity 
100,000 to 125,000 tons. The product is ingots, 
blooms and slabs. The plant has been idle for s 
years. One proposal that has been under discuss 
the purchase of the plant on a basis of 80 per ct 
the bonded indebtedness. 


Youngstown Sheet to Build More Open-Heartis 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, which - 
has six open-hearth furnaces at East Youngstown, ¥ 
has decided to add three more and has placed 1e 
tract with the American Bridge Company, Pitts urg® 
for an extension of its present open-hearth ie . 
that will require about 3500 tons of steel. Wo! 
for equipment for the three new furnaces Will be pis" 
shortly. They will increase the monthly capac! 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company from 
tons to about 45,000 tons. 


The Wisconsin board of industrial educatio! 
portioned the sum of $125,000 as State aid fe 
trial education to 29 cities. Each city 1s allowed’ ” eed 
tain percentage of its actual expenditures in cone” ; 
vocational schools below a maximum sum. The ; 

Milwaukee receives $10,000, but next year Wl 
titled to $15,000, the last Legislature having ™ 


the maximum. 


r nau 


the Panam 


for use % 
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The second shipment of machinery from 
Canal has been sent to Anchorage, Alaska, 
the United States Government in railroad a eaek a 
It consists of 1300 tons, and comprises at = 
ers, dump cars, drills, shop machinery and repair} 
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- a iL.ter! 


ries for Machine Tools Maintain = 


Level—Inquiry Now More 


Than Tentative 


ndication ot abate 


Shell make 


and the demand 
makers shows 


have be 


New York 


han pered by 
holding a large percent 
velieve the y wi — 
Mass., 
The 
Poughkeepsie, ee 
7 7 lr New Yor! 
New 


Ohio Ss i 


50 ft. 


buying by the Lehigh & 
the hesapeake «x 
Some 


the firm of J. P. 


Ship & Engine Building Com- 


large 


pure 
Morgan & Co. 


has awarded a contract for the 


vO story shop, 912 x 540 ft., to cost \ 


d other improvements are contem- 


yusiness 


active 


in heavy machine 


Canada, which already has taker 
shell-making machinery. Orders 
he Dominion by the British Govern 
ifacture of heavy guns at a cost of 
while it is reported, also, that shell 
580,000,000 are on the way to Can 
vill 


cover 9.2-in. 


and 12-in. shells. 


t Canadian plants now are produ \ gre 
month. 
Gear ( orporation, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
rr a five-story machine shop to cost 
il Electric Company, Schenectady, y the Lehigh & 
a furnace building at a cost of — ee ee 
ilo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., a = ees: ean es : re % , 
; 


nstruction of 


a one-story erecting 
Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, : a ; - i aa ae oe a 
will add a five-story brick and steel to set aside more 
sq. ft. floor space to its plant. The The Acme Die C n, I ri 

et Machine Company, Brazil, Ind., Brooklyn, N. ¥.,! eee ee - eon 
large orders for railroad shops in Se ei ee oa coal ace aiid cceiaiiing data 
Zealand. ' 
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The American Saw Mill Machinery Company, Hacketts- The K. K. Mfg. Company, Philadelph 
town, N. J., has added a 75-ft. extension and is now at work porated with a capital of $5,000 by Char 
an oo ee Aiktticn ty tm (tnanhing ahs This will mak« Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia Max H 
Ran aide an RR ie The itl aia } Ane lot of ew phia, nd A. DeLong Kline, Lansdale. t; 
equipment to take care of it ge ! hine-tool contracts elties 
R. H. Richards is president The Potter-Mackie Mfg Company, Pott 

T Sinianta Ate. nes ackvort. N. ¥ manufac been incorporated with a capital of $35.0: 
urer of steel knives. saws. fil a erected new bar Mackie, Chestnut Hill S. Cary Potter, H 
mill, 68 x 1 ft.. in t inst ne stand of 1 I Hoyt, and Amara S. Mather, Cleveland. 0 


rolls ida st l of 1¢ ' 5. yt otor-driver The d ture tools, machinery and equipment 
tion |} be made essal I n increase in ItS saw The Gamble Fuel Briquette Compa: 
4 vA narinteandent 
W : \ I iper \ t to manufacture coal briquettes, has taker 
Pl e be completed ddition to the chille erect a one-story frame factory at Nintl 
plow « rtment of the Vo ‘ 7 Com ' . Pou eeT é Harrisburg, costing $6,500 


N. ¥ N. I. Milliken is ger The Southwark Foundry & Machine ( 
is denon ts ss Binghamte a let , ngton Avenue, Philadelphia, has incre 


Sc ecicnsaaea 1 ditic ‘ te 1 ll fron $500,000 to $1,300,000 


wi} cs a : iccaaiaa " . The Federa Radiator Company, N« 


l N ‘ ( Ist N 
; ‘ et, "y filed notice of an increase in debt of $1 
forced ct rete ost, $75.00 The Steinhauer Company, Kingston, 
’ J c ies , s heen incorporated by George B. Ste 
4 . } Street, Kingston, and others to manufac: ture 
a or é t l ' , 
60 x 7 t ‘ ‘ t. to t S184 CC H t su The Soap Works Equipment Company, | 
aks been incorporated with a capital of $5, 
: u" Grummon, $44 West York Street Wr 
\ } ] « ‘ ere a Sri¢ rr . . 
Nortl Twentieth Street, and Frank A. Mo 
200 < T the RB Forge C¢ 
iown, to manufacture mill supplies and equ 
Bre \ r iw ae + et Buf | 
The McCambridge Company, Philadelp! 
j St e¢ ompatl = \ y . 
H I : ‘ N corporated WwW tl 1 capital of $ 0,000 by W 
a es P: F. R. Hensell, George H. Martin ar 
I rtis t I filter t for Camden, to manufacture plumbers’ and ste 
DI 


et 7. M gorm New England 


| S f \ Str Yor the 
BOSTON, MASS., 
rpor ( 
New England manufacturers continue t 
° ° ‘ the pressure of present business and, notwithst g 
Philadelphia sent unrest in labor circles, a faith in continued } 
making additions to their plants The effects of 
eral prosperity are made evident by repc 
W ( - S I I ] } 
ne | plants not interested, or at least but re 
Y ti ‘ , +2 
‘ orde! Many of the large machine-tool bu S 
t ‘ | . 2.4 
‘ v encing bor troubles and the press reports 
f of men leaving the cities where strikes g 
rl n the shops where the 8-hr. day is 
( Ove nt I er gl impossible to verify these reports 
ot be definitely known until the strike 
om! ( nut Stre ufacturers seem to be holding a larg 
W 5 S ! express confidence that all 
Com} ( Ar Stree r tl t tion ol our e running peacefully with normal wor £ 
ry building t it ter, N. J. to t he 8-hr. agitation in each city has almost 
b I I t t oO ! t tart the machine shops, it has spre 
< ist? 1 larly those in wl 
re ¢ I i 
The Norfolk Mfe Company, Norfolk, ¢ 
( a Der R ¢ ‘ tif te of incorporation with authorize 
rae oO ct r ti ‘ truct ‘ ‘ u to manufacture lamps, wrenches and toe 
ry to be erected Al stre ( ‘ I > Ty} Sentinel Mfg. Company, New Have { 
; +. of ! ¢ @ 
rt te ho. il cl! se oO pit 
Ty} ‘\ ~~! 
I Ji 0 an 
I t } Snell Mfg. Comy Snellville M 
, £ s HDits, will ir ease ts equl] 
Vi Stee «& S ( t \ street he ilt of large foreign orders 
hil elp) } = hee ’ e] t for t >» t ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ? 
pl ’ - i 1 I \nderson Die Machine Company B 
tor i I t tol it rtificate of incorporation s 
I i é St $15,500 with $2,500 pai 
Bric eT is president 
| ( | ( < Si Cor | S , ‘ ; ' ' } 
. ' Ar nter ng report of the week is t 
Knig 4 ie, Camde1 N. J f ture be ete 1.000.000 lb. of copper by R. B. Phill 
tic of tw tor il stone | 1 Smelting & Refining Compar Mr. PI 
Ir ( | hillips Mfe. Compa wi 
TT) | \ ("¢ t Ve \ ss rie I Lowell Mas 
hac ‘ nte ri t for the co t ‘ that the Wper vill be use most! 
ver! é ses or European belligerents 
He t ost ie town of Putnam, Conn., | 
W r & Co New | é te ection of a State trade school 
‘ ¢ S ; Briste RB ss Com} . Bristol, ¢ 
I We \ ( ( t t} t ( i sheet | Ss 
rene! ( ‘ 
| I rs S rte I st< rs ¢ 
' rnor z [ ( sked te ntl 
j £ ‘ | © . MO oof 1 King tr 
\ Jone f Cla \ Secrant J ( $ 0,000 This increase is made necess 
Throop. Walter L. H : jerome W ‘ | lings which are in course of erectio 
Ser nt< 4 the or ' ts S roo? f¢ bout 1000 more en ployees 
The Easter? Spe t er P} deln} f Negotiations re now pending accord 
pi of $25.000. 1} ‘ neorporated } Hue H reports for the purchase of the plant of 
9 Gratz Street; Charl .. Muller d Vv n Franl Company, Springfield, Mass., by one of th 
Gable, 8651 Nort Fifth Street | ladelpl _ to n ifac concerns The Bethlehem Steel Company, 


ture mechanical nd electric pe ties tr Company and the New England West 
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s tha e bidding for the Knox Marathor has 
xt ' 
gz ( ! ins (hicope Mass is t ice Che Keok | ist \ ss K c wy 7 
one-story building now in the rear innounce hat a facts osting $ y ‘ A 
ctur w ste for t} Pittsbure) (jar i Sout i) 
ophone Company, Bridgeport, Con fo markets, will be | Keokuk 
he erectior reinforced concrete The Weber Engine ¢ Was y . has 
stories neorporated with oeck « Sh0( : : 
ng Machine Compan) Fitchbure., rr gines, trac rs the macel W es 
ontras for concrete building, 5 x Pe S presid t 
‘oplar Grove, I ‘ eceive s unt let 
Westinghouse Company will increase or a motor ar ‘ S$] . iS 
ge-Storms plant, Chicopee, Mass., by Reet is village ¢ 
7 x 150 ft., one story, and die P. J. Sandberg Magnet Nel s 1 ' eg t purel 
Su pl es ind n tel ect oe iit ' wate 
it Watertown, Mass., is to b Tekar h, Neb wi build a ew \ 36 i 
ol press shop, ll> x 2x4 t one electric genting iant ‘ \ ! ) sae ‘ ¢ hy ior « 
ste . = . t >) eT 5 5 
~ the Waterville, Me., shops of the . i \. Has - 
re approaching completior The 
i ft., 40 ft. high, and the paint shop 
Indianapolis 
Come eaabliaia! dacdacatanialll a ndianapolis 
0 ft.. two stories . 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is to The Loco Light Cor , d olis 
x 70 ft., one story, to its office building orporated with $10,00 pit Stoct t ture 
vi t Company, sridgeport, Conn., is motive headlights rhe « tors re re i ‘ 
ft., 20 ft. high J. Isbell and Arthur R. Baxter 
plant at Lawrence, Mass., for The Universal Enve ope Sseulet (‘oOo lint Deo 
Compal New York City, has beer has been incorporated | Calv mo t I Step) 
ory will be located at Poughkeepsie, ind William P. Mitchell with $10,0' 
70 x 750 ft., four stories, and vcture envelope sealing «de 
9,00" The plans, it is unde The Riser Mfg. Company, In 
wer plant orporated with $10,000 capital stock to 1 i 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Wa Daniel T. Riser, R. R. Riser A. J. H 7 
orted to be asking bids for an addition rectors 
The Keystone Pump Comps ) s hee! ' 
s-l'nior Metallic Cartridge Con pany, orporated with $10,000 capital stock | ' ture pumps 
= been granted a building permit for a The directors re A. M. Hal | W H iJ. W Mi 
of one story (loud It will manufacture « ind gasoline imps 
Ship & Engine Company is asking bids The Carthage Board & Paper Com] Carthasg | 
building, 85 x 175 ft., one story has been incorporated with $150,000 capit stock tf iu 
facture boxboard and paper The director re W Holli 


W. J. Henk Jr., and 8S, O. Met 


Baltimore The Hercules 


SALTimoas, Oct. 4, 191 The Martinsville 


ijate Cor 


Ignition ¢ mpat Mart 





Stockhausen Company, Marine Bank hee ncorporated with $1 ipita muta 
bee! iwarded a contract for the ture electrical appl ces The directors | W 
Wo-stol concrete building, 75 x 275 ft., shire, C. S. Cunninghan d Karl L 
Company, Eleventh and Clement The Union Automobile Compan; Aut ' pred 
l it will be used as a sulphuric acid corporated with $100,000 capital stocl ifacture a 
out 340,000 tomobiles The directors are ¢ M. Br lol Zimmer 
ction of building 40 x 110 ft. with man and W. H. Schaab A pl ' is Het 
ive been received by the Virginia 4 |, Brockssmith, superinté : 
third Avenue and Eighth Street, Can- & Power Company, Bicknell, Ind y t 
& Will be one-story and will be used as with $1,000,000 capital to build ght eT 
se Parker, Thomas & Rice, archi Apraw Falls It is proposed to p 
I &, Baltimore, have prepared the mines 
The Charde Lathe Co New ‘ ' 
se W munitions plant at Texas, Md., » earload order for M Ita t Du 
& Machine Company, Woodberry, shead on its books 
the next few days, it is stated 
* capacity will be installed at the ee oa ean co ae 
®& Hollingswort! (Corporation, Wilming- Se eae eee The jeans ire H i Srie 
W. Howard Edwards and H ‘ F. Rositer 
be built to the engine erection shops The Evansville Tool Works, Evansvil : B rece 
I roar t Roanoke, Va from Eastern house tract for “ 
oof nand axes 
. Fire, originating nm the 
Chicago $7,000 at the plant of the Fers | 
yood, Ind., Sept oi 
(CHICA I Oct. 4, 191 Shero! Brothers drai1 tile \ Vi ' 
cts Company, Cedar Rapids, vas destroyed by fire Sept. 29 wit! ‘ ’ 
© Hast Moline. Ill ' ‘ 
The Industrial Supply Con Braz 
omp ’, Rockford, Iil., wil erect - ged to take over the e ste Sul | ‘ 
he Crawford & MecCrimmon Compas coup i 
Whee Company, Havana, IIL, will the factory recentl; uted | the Crawford & MeCrim ' 
rete building, 118 x 144 ft., to mon Company, which has moved t irger quarte Pr 
new organization has $10,000 pital sto fhe dierctor 
ge Company, East Alton, Ill, has are: J. H. McClelland, W. W. Winslow Sims, M. H 
large new factory on a 400-acre Johnson, Sr., and B. F. Crawford Mr. Crawford is president : 
it Bethalto, I. ind Mr. Sims secretary ¢ ie ic8 = . 
, s Motor Car Company, Hubbard sacha 
orporated wit! 1 capital stock of The Crawford & Met ! on Compa ne fou 
August C. Pearson and William N dry and machine shop, Brazil, Ind., ha — , 
eep its plant in operation « BCE =A 
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1915 
The Wood Tilted Turret Lathe Company, Brazil, Ind., creased its capital from $6,000 to $30,000 an 
has booked some large orders for supplying railroad shops addition 
in Australia and New Zealand with lathes Its plant is on . : . 
, j . I The Felker Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis.. is ty 
working two shifts, besides sub-letting work to two other 
dition to its plant. 
local companies 
The International Wire Works, Menash W 
The Hill-Tri ’ Compat : th i Machine : . ae ee 
: ta I — “9 _— ind <r Hill a - - incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
Company, nderson, nad., lav eT! merge into th i . : , 
ee a Sn ee Pos J. M. Groef and W. A. Lemke 
Pump Company with $250,000 capital The officers are 
. 0 S Pormer rener: anager ¢} 
President, George B. Ayres; vice-president, Hugh Hill; treas- Leo Smith, formerly general manager of th : 
urer, Forrest Hill; secretary, Ernest Hill. The company has ompany, Milwaukee, is completing plans fi 
. of Alectric satee ry ji « itu 
business for a year ahead, and is working a day and night f an electric steel foundry in that city. 
shift. Sale of the Prime Steel Company work ' 
a s ; srothers, Chicag as been ; “ed by the 
The Hawkes Electric Company, Goshen, Ind., is building Brothers, hicago, has been announced by th 
t duplicate plant to cost $40,000 near its present site plant will be resold either in parcels or as a wl 
The Goshen Lightning Rod Company, Goshen, Ind is 
; building an addition to its plant 
Bids will be received until Oct. 12 by F. L. Miner, cit) . 
clerk, Monticello, Ind., for two duplex pumps, valves, et Detroit 
DETROIT, MICH., Ox 
Mil k The past month has been highly satisfact 
liwau ee trade circles; the demand for machine tools, b« 
“I vw 191 second hand, has been steady and sales run int 
MILYV UK B s., Oct 91 : . > ‘ S 
WAURKEN : total Nothing of noteworthy interest has develo 
Jobbers and retailers report an unprecedented demand week in either sales or inquiries, but there has 
for mechanics’ and machinists’ tools Purchases are the run of both No large lists are appearing ly 
largest in years This is due to the employment of all perhaps electrical equipment is exhibiting the 
available labor in the machine shops of the city and Stat tivity, although handling equipment is also movir 
Machine-tool builders continue to operate at full capacity Foundry products are in excellent demand an ts 
Bookings of prime movers continue to swell ilthough ne vell engaged Building operations of the lars 
purchases of special note are reported The total, however somewhat below normal 
is of satisfactory proportions, wher t is considered that for 
} : The Detroit Steel Products Company, B« 
more than 18 months hard] invthing in this line w ille« 
Chene Street, Detroit, is adding a one-story ste« 
tion, 52 x 126 ft., at a cost of about $10,000 
Armil \. Schlesinger vice-president Milwaukee Coke & 
Gas Company, Milwaukee, and interested with Ferdinan The King Motor Car Company, Detroit, has 
Schlesinger, in numerous iron-ore, furnace and coke it our-story factory formerly occupied by Knell & A 8 
terests, appears as principal icorporator of the Wester! ontains about 70,000 sq. ft. of floor space and w 
Coke Company. St Paul. Mint whicl s about to invest ompany to enlarge several departments 
$1,500,000 te S? 000,000 ! coke ind gas works ! that The Disco Electric Starter Company, Detroit. 
city turer of automobile starters, has increased its capital st 
The Sterling Motor Truck Company, Forty-sixth Avenu rom $60,000 to $100,000 
nd Rogers Street West Allis, Milwaukee, has iwarder - 
. . fhe Thelma Motor Company, Detroit, will remove 
contracts for a factor ddition which will practica double 
, : Ecorse, a Detroit suburb, where it has purchased the 
ts capacity Klug & Smith, consulting enginee Mil a 
of the Potter Boat Company The company manuf 
waukee, are in charge : 
irine motors and will increase its productiot 
L. J. Knickerbocker, Hartford, Wis., will erect garage ies * ‘ . 
ni ; The Jefferson Aluminum Works, Detroit, has beer 
ind machine shop, 5 x SO ft The greater part of the ; 
= . corporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
building will be leased by the Hartford Tire Pump Compar ss _ ; : 
y num ware The incorporators are Frederick A. ¢ 
manufacturer of compressors for i1utomobiles Welding up Se 
; R. Petz and Calvin C. Terry. 
paratus will be installed 
’ ' The General Mfg. Company, Detroit, has been incor} 
The Modern Grinder Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has beer , os oo . . : os ; , ' 
: with $5,000 capital stock by Harry Wild, C. W. Olsor 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Charles and z . . 
" ‘ 1} } : : R. Robertson It will manufacture automobile accessors 
Tony Cohn and Ely Bockshe to manufacture portable an¢ 
stationar grinding machines ind other machine shop ds The Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, has acqu 
vices tract of three acres adjacent to its present plant 
erect a new power plant thereon Room is also pro 
The J. B. D. Holding Company, Milwaukee, has been o1 future expansion. 
ganized with a capital stock of $3,000 b Peter Le I Dan ae ‘ 
, > : The Manistee Iron Works, Manistee, Mich., has 
kx. Deuster and J. B. Drakonorsky to manufacture steel and . a aaa 
- ontracts for two additions to its plant, which co St 
ball-bearing wheels for motor vehicles , 
cupola room, 30 x 32 ft., and a core oven room, -! % 
The new plant of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, Mil- Electrically driven equipment, including a crane and m 
itukee, subsidiary of the Westinghouse Electric Company, is vill be installed ‘ 
expected to commence operations this week Frank M 


The Bradley & Ankebrant Company, Muskeg 


Wicks has been appointed manage manufacturer of cast-iron plumbing and steam goods, Is 


The Gold Medal Camp Furniture Company, Racine, Wis., pleting a new plant, which includes a machine shop, 4! 
Ss erecting an additio four stories x 102 ft., of brick it foundry, 60 x 100 ft., and a one and two-stor) 
onstruction oon Modern equipment is being installed 
The Dicke Motor Car Compa Manitowoc. Wis.. has The Consolidated Press Company, Hastings, ms 
broken ground for a garage and machine shop, of bri a begun the erection of its new plant, to be 150 x ra 
steel. 60 x 120 ft.. one stor feed Tada’ stories The machinery will be electrically pines a 
; building will be served by a 50-ton crane and several § 
The Daylight Hardware Company, Stoughton, Wis. hus ones An office building, 50 x 100 ft., will also be erect 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 eorg: The Monroe Motor Company, Flint, Mich., manuf 
H. and Mildred J. Thompsor ind J. } Melaas of automobile motors, has increased its capit stock 
The Graf Stove & Range Company, Louis\ K A $250,000 to $375,000. 
relocate its works at Silver Lake, Kenosha Count Wis The Detroit-Wyandotte Motor Compan Wya 
near the junction of the Chicago & Northwester! nd Se Mich., has been reorganized, reducing its capital stoe 
nes $300,000 to $190,000 
Plans for the new works of the Hamilton-Beach Mfg rhe Auto Body Company, Lansing, Mich., has besue ™ 
Company, Racine, Wis., manufacturer of small electri erection of an addition to its plant . ; 
motor appliances and specialties, are being completed by) The Atlas Drop Forge Company, Lansing, 4 ia r 
KE. B. Funston, architect, Racine. The building will be of large and improve its plant, $50,000 having De “0 . 
brick and steel, fireproof construction, three.stories, 50 x 300 ated for that purpose The nature of the improveme 
ft., and two stories, 40 x 100 ft Fred C. Osius is general not been announced. 2 ae 
manager The Hayes Truck Wheel Company, St Johns, Mi a ad 
The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Comp v, Milwaukee, Wis nach ee —_ Ss aig 0 ae ire 
will build a foundry. 80 x 270 ft wheels for automobile trucks. A factors a . wich. is 
: and is being remodeled. C. B. Hayes, Jacks ' 
The Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supp Company has in- head of the company. 








ruck Company, 


from $250,000 


cK 


lleable Company, 


to $500, 


Owosso 
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Alma, Mich., has ir 


ALA) 


Mich., has 


The Central South 


, Ss KY ‘ t ’ 
1ddition to its plant to cost approxi Husiness ir } er lines les ' e 
double its capacity ysut large orders are reported to be rather scarce e vol 
voted $94,000 in bonds for a new ime being supplied chief emands of nor cna! ter 
A moderate mount of boiler business is offer but manu 
. . turers report that n spite of nee ! ter quo 
ted Box Company, Saginaw, Mich., , Pe : 
tions subn d to buyers re or lower than tl 
vit i capital of $100,000 to manufac , ibmitted - , , ; 
. . have been fo long } ‘ et t Lee their nts 
ties by G. W. Hartley, A. W. Seek mn tor a long © Any 
operating is giver is the ex] ’ 1 for the low pl es 
Electric motor nanufacturers find the trade siet M hing 
Company Battle Creek, Mich., is tools are rood ‘ I nd st cs ! turers 
14 x 60 ft.. and an addition to the warehouses peg ear Saaalinn Ch 7 tans 
t a cost of over $30,000 
ren n satisfactory 
ympany, Chicago, manufacturer of cor 
lhe Waterford Ca ge Cor Wat KK wil 
eines, will locate a factory at Holland, ; 
uid ¢ itipment for ifactur ! 
‘ ! 4) ‘ es M oO ( ‘ } e rr ted 
Foundry Mfg. Company, Alma, Mich., : Bluegra ! < ‘ 
Saginaw, where it will build a large ‘ . _ . : 
Address M. T. Ruddel 
Motor Specialty Compat a plant t lhe K o« el Brother KFow } 8 


ge of a boiler room and machine 
iInderstood that 


installed 


Cleveland 


’ thes are out for early deliver 


ke shipments desired littl 


‘ conditions in the bolt and nut 
od deman for bolt machiner 
re gett g 1 ood volume of sn 
( es The ire readil lLisposing 
getting « stock orders ne 
to secure t Piant extensions 
spect, ind engineering firms ire 
tions ir the foundr trad re 
ng about ll they can cd 
=r Company, Cleveland, will furthe 
erection of a five-story brick nd ste« 
sy. ft. of floor space to he ied for 
Compat Canton, Ohi ! 
t 1 additional equipment The 
a twee T ing ovens £ S ¢€ 
ine open-hearth furnace wil 
mp Akron, Ohio, is building 
ise i capacit ibout 50 per cent 
Vife Company, maker of yvacuun 
t from San Francisco to Toledo, 
rters ' the Toledo Factories 
Cor ’ Toledo, Ohio, will add one 
‘ re 60-ft. extension to another! 
Comp Toledo, Ohio, will erect a 
6 ft for manufacturing purposes 


Toledo, Ohio, by the Non-Re- 
lich has been incorporated with 


tnutacture reels for moving 


Rubber Company, Wooster, Ohio 
the Kelly-Springfield Company, Akror 
he manufacture of Lutomol ‘ 
Company, Hicksville, Ohio, has 


pital stock of $30,000 to build hay 


t will be equipped shortly 


Berea, Ohio, maker of farm ma 
its plant by the erection 
Duilding, about 100 x 185 ft 


the plant of the H. Clauss Mfg. Com 


Ker of shears, cutlery and razors. 
to Tipton, Ind., where a modern fac 
~ ter Compan Marion, Ohio, has 


ital stock of $30,000 to manufas 


gz coins Henry Ohls, James H 
nterested 


has received bids for a $375,000 


w Company, Twightwee, Ohio, manu 


products, has purchased the plant 

Cincinnati Serew & Tap Company, con- 
itomatic screw machines, and will put 
on within a few days 


crew 


Nios 
Knox 
The |} 
yuip 
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\\ \ 
] H KK 
Klipste 
| ' 
\f r 
eries 
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rece bi i 1 ¢ ] or af - : : , 
10 kw i H0i-kw motor gene itor ‘ equipn r 
on ol ‘ and . board ft varehouss a 
= on the Mississippi River B avis 
; ‘ il Street . On - re the ¢ est 
Vi ‘ ent ( i ‘ 
Birmingham 
I i ‘ ALA., Oct. 4 
\, den re ‘ mat e tools, A nm <« ' e f ‘ wing 
to an excess of orders on the books of facturers, is the 
feature of the wholesale machinet trace All second-hand 
tools have been disposed of at good prices and the market 
ould absorb more. Electrical equipment for mines, mills 
ind small factories is tive Gener awe VI TLOF 
ontinue to improve 
The Roofing Products Company, Birn - n, has beer 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by F. Larkin 
H. W. Stansbury, H. W. Thweat thers, to manuta¢ 


ture roofi 


neg materia 





_ 
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The 


corporated by) 


Lerio Patent Cup Company, Mobile, has been lt 


R. E. Williams, and 


cups The 


Louis Lerio, others, to 


manufacture turpentine capital stock is $5,000 


T. B. Nobles, Attalla, Ala., expects to build a planing 
mill. 

Mexican Petroleum Company, 52 Broadway, New York, 
will build a distributing plant*consisting of tanks, pipe lines, 
etc., in Savannah, Ga., for storing of oil from tank 


steamers 


The Tucker Brick Company Kissimee, Fla., will at once 


build a factory for making paving brick from sawdust 
An expenditure of $50,000 is contemplated 
St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 4, 191 


Machine-tool business is steadily working toward normal 


Business is of small lot and single tool character Dealers 


have difficullies in delivery caused by the earlier orders from 


other sections for equipment to be utilized in war munitions 


manufacture Reports from the South and Southwest are of 


increasing interest in industrial investments and of new 


plants contemplated as well as enlargements Financial 
conditions are reported the best. in the history of these sec- 
tions 

The Hvyke Brothers Mfg. Company, St Louis Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by G. F., 
Fred and Albert L. Hyke to operate a metal-working plant 
for which machinery is needed 

The Superior Iron & Furnace Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 


A. Alfred Laurie, C. A 
blast 


gurton and W. H. Belt to operate a 
furnace 

The Automatic Glass Machine 
Mo., has been incorporated with a ca 


Dre, Company, St Louis, 


pital stock of $200,000 


by Leo A. Drey, David Sommers, Herman Frank, Edward 
¥F. Slevin and M. H. Levy. 

The Commercial Auto Body Company, St. Louis., Mo., 
has acquired additional space for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile bodies and will install some new equipment. Hugh 


F. Cartright, 3003 Locust 
The Motor Joseph, Mo., has 


creased its capital stock from $2,500 to $15 


Street, should be addressed 


Diamond Company, St 


,v00 


The Joplin Motor Company, Joplin, Mo., has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Ray Rine- 
hard, Ivan A. Low and M. I. Molley and will equip a ma 


chine and repair shop 


The St. Mary’s Oil Engine Company, St. Charles, Mo., 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 by 


J. D. Anderson, Louis F. Marten and John H. Steinbrinker 
to manufacture oil engines 

The Campbell Electric Light & Power Plant, Campbell, 
Mo., recently incorporated, will install equipment of a cost 


of about $17,500, developing about 200 hp. 


Columbia, Mo., will increase the capacity of its electri 


plant. 

The Oklahoma Consolidated Lead & Zinc Corporation, 
Central National Bank Building, Joplin, Mo., is in the mar 
ket for equipment for handling about 500 tons of ore per 
shift 


The Porter Electric 
has been incorporated with a « 
Shelton, Theo. 
patented device. 


Incubator Kennett, Mo., 
apital stock of $16,000 by Lee 


Robb and B. C 


Company, 


Porter to manufacture a 

The North Arkansas Utilities Corporation, Corning, Ark., 
has been with a capital 
Daniel, H. B. Hays and others, and 
will equip at the start a turbine electrical generating unit to 


incorporated stock of $75,000 by 


George A. Booser, C. L 


about $20,000 


The Arkansas 
Ark., has 
ton, Ark., and will add equipment 


cost 


Light & Power Company, Arkadelphia, 
water plants at Morril 


being 


acquired the electric and 


Inquiries are now 


made for 500 and 350-kw. horizontal turbine generators 


Two hardwood lumber mills will be equipped near Arka 


delphia, Ark., by J. T. Knowles and others, representing the 
Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company 

The Moore Crate Company, Bald Knob, Ark., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by R. P. Moore, 
W. B. Beckwith and T. J. Campbell 


The Cleveland Brick Company, land, Okla, has been 
incorporated with a 


ton, J B 


Cleve 
capital 


Myres and I, D 


stock of $75,000 by G. W. Sut 
Gould 


Soper, Ark., will 
power generating 


The city of 


light and 


expend $6,000 for electric 


equipment 
Cosden 


Tulsa 


a Go.. 


$200,000 for the 


Okla., will equip a plant to 


icture of oils, wax, et 


cost 


about 


manuf 
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A combination shop and roundhouss Ww 
equipped at Ardmore, Okla., for the Oklaho; 
& Pacific Railway. W. J 


tendent. 


Stoneburner jis 


The National Coop & Box 
has been organized by S. A. 


Company, La 
Cummings and 


install wood-working equipment for the 
1000 folding crates per day 

The Merchants Broom Mfg. Company. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
Charles N. Thibodeaux, Alfred Hebert, Alb: 


ind others 


The Western Tablet Company, St Josep! 
ning improvements to its plant which will 
penditure of about $30,000, two-thirds of wi 


mac hinery. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX., 

Business conditions generally continue to 

provement, due largely to the high price of cott 

seed. An unusually large amount of building 
is planned for the next several months. 

The Southwestern 

route of its 


Traction Company is ir 


proposed interurban electric railw 


Dallas and Stephenville. The plans involve th: 
power stations E. P. Turner, 
The 


or more 


Dallas, is preside 


Houston Oil Company, Houston, plans 
lumber mills upon its extensive ty 


land in eastern Texas, 


large 
which embraces approx 


000 acres 


J S. Curtis, El Paso, and 
plant for the manufacture of waterproof fulminating 
cap protectors W. H. Wilson, 


iger 


associates, wil 


Denver, Col... w 


The International & Great Northern Railway will bu 
proposed new shops and roundhouse just south of Sar 


tonio, that 


Tex., and it is understood construction w 


started soon 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 28, 191 


Little 
looks as if there would be a strong demand as soon as 


movement is reported in metal-working tools 


present abnormal conditions in producing markets pass 
as many prospective buyers are holding back in hope of n 
terms later. Miscellaneous lines of ma 
show little change, but confidence in the outlook is 
ing. The implement trade is keeping up exceptionally 
for this time of year, tractors and 
using mechanical power being increasingly popular. Mi 
machinery also continues to move well, and some 
orders have been placed for smelting equipment. A nun 
of lumber mill fires have brought out orders for replaceme! 
and the routine trade in this line is of considerable imp 
tance though below normal. 
eral, 


favorable 


other farm equipme 


import 


Contractors’ machinery in & 
and heating units, elevators, etc., connected with bu 
ing operations, are getting slightly more attention after b+ 
quiet for a long time. The unfortunate shipping condit 
continue. Were bottoms available, a large amount of 
shore lumber business could be handled, which, under 
ent conditions, cannot be taken advantage of 

The Copper River & Northwestern 
Alaska, has ordered for immediate shipment from 
mills more than 1,000,000 ft. of lumber, to be used 
struction of snowsheds and repair work It has } 
orders in the past few weeks for more than $100,000 
of equipment and machinery. Seattle manufacturers © 
busy with this order for the next sixty days. The ral! 
company is making extensive preparations to har 
large output of copper ore from the Kennicott mines 


Railway Com! 


The Southern Pacific roundhouse at Weed, © 
destroyed by fire Sept. 21, the loss including a sm 
of machinery and shop equipment. 
, Rock Br 
M. R. Cummings, Portland, of the Castle Hock 
Company, is preparing to begin construction of a briqu 
plant at the coal mine near Castle Rock, Was! 
g . ‘ ~ =o, Tash - 
The Overlook Mining Company, Prescott, W 
uring on the construction of a hydroelectric plant 
The Farmers Pump Company, Vancouve! Was! 
bv F 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $32,000 ! 
Sugg, and others, to manufactur 
and other machinery. 

The Pacific Furniture Specialties Mfg 
East Twenty-seventh and Morgan streets, Por 


Lockwood, R. C. 


*omp 
cs 
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dy for operation abo 
be superintendent 


Y Compan) Spok ine, Wash., has filed 
witt ithorized capitalizatio oO Ss 
‘ Catherine Turner ind Frank 
< will erect a plant for the 
tic es ‘ \ eT 
& S) g \I Compa S int | 
plete estre fir “ =e os 
rel t é ‘ 
g & M ge ( vis ‘ 
~ 1 ] 84 WW r im 
ee | ' Seattle. Wasl s 
ol t stock ¢ >1( 
Hi \ ~ ‘ é t ‘ ' ’ tors 
n-H c ny ( 
| 
mplet tre er 
£100 000 rT} bu 
sawmill 
rs ‘ par Wa 
¢ , capit “ 
. F ! nd R. I W 
Stoo ere 
t eprool ‘ I ‘ 
ped W } 
; ‘ Nort y 
t t t is unde 
ts p ‘ 
\ S e erectio r 
4 ? i 1) t 
wiatoe Mc 3 
| t Cor New Jers 
iblis nent of 1 manufac is) 
! gement of C. W. Tuttle, S 
I \ ecuring a sit The company j Whitels ‘T 
t I r? implements " £ nN eT 
he Lebanon Lumber Compal I Cou ( 
! ‘ } fire recently, with a loss of xis 
ight nd power plant, which S 
! hise to furnish the city with he | & 
‘ Pr. M. Scroggin, owner 
incertain whether the mill 
t 
La ( npany, fellingham, Wash., R 
porat r $30,000, by George Erg, 
Brow 
& ‘ ( npany, Bonners Fer é orpe ted w 
stem to cost about $15,000 H | ' 
Pocatello, daho. has recently leased ‘ Art } 
t that cit ind put it in oper 
t r} illed next spring and new I Sac \ HH 
e | ! oO ie Spokane Stockyards t cture leather 
t cost of $ 00 and W. D. Roberts, The ¢ vdia Detr 
pany nnounces that work will be factor Walker 
re project beer finished, with in ‘ * @ 
Hoo . 
, the Kels« Wheel Cor 
Terry, Mont., has granted L. H George Gor & ( 
to install and operate an electric light- far , 4 ittir 
together t edgers, f 
leat Cor Twin Falls, Idaho, is stalled . to be 
i new packing plant to cost $15,000 $75.06 
Company, El Centro, Cal., will build I M EF. Germa St 
t to cost from $60,000 to $75,000 , tor ’ rn 
ws Gray & D ! ' 5 
Gover Purch tee? Set ee 
nment urcnases 


ar the equipme { 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4, 1915 manager 
the 


Was}! 


Bureau of Supplies and Ax The F 


ington, until Oct. 12 





Sched- treal, has beer corpor 
SEs, 000 liam J. Sha 
eseating machines for Brooklyn; until , Wi oe J 
nnet ind otn s 
ry! itomobile disk press for Mare Be t } er 
dr ocks, et 
> . The rris Heating 
the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- rt Ha : 
t : treal ! s been ncorpora 
é Washington, Sept 21, schedule l, 
, : , : b oseph J arris ( 
£. Class 41, for one boring and turning i J ph A Ha i 
Somme . } ; té 
p Machinery Company, $2,140: Niles- ture metal, machinery, 
>=,510; on Sept. 28, schedule s1, e Castings Compa 
class 51, for one pneumatic yoke bee neorporated with a 
one valve for Mare Island—Richard H. Cohe Alexander Ellisor 
Vulcan Engineering Sales Company, ealfe and Joseph I Vale 
: to manul ‘ture ist gs 


Canada 


(ott 


‘ 
I 
( 
pit 
Lwa, 





: 
| 
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The Sorel Steel Foundries Companys Ltd., Sorel, Que turn-over power draft, combination jar ramyr turn-¢ 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by draw, power squeezing, combination jolt squeez combt 
Louis P. Tremblay of Sorel, Joseph A farrette, St. Bar- tion stripping squeezing and jarring machi of 
thelemi, Que., Oscar Coderre, Ottawa, Ont., and others to types. In connection with the illustrations the s 
manufacture castings, etc. machines, brief descriptions of the work the @ desi 
The Lindsay Factories, Ltd., Toronto, has been incor- to do are presented. Several installation views included, 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by George E. Lind Steel Chains.—Union Chain & Mfg. Con Vv, Se 
say, Maitland Phelps, 95 Bertmount Avenue Thomas W Ohio. Catalog No. 3. Concerned with a line of steel 
Horn and others to manufacture iron, steel, et for transmitting power and handling material After gi 
The Darlington Gravel Company, Ltd., Bowmanville, a number of practical suggestions on the lo which the 
Ont., has been incorporated with capital stock of $40,000 chains should be subjected to, the speeds at which they 
by John B. Mitchel, Bowmanvilk George A. Stephens should be run and the position and design of t sprocket, 


Darlington, Ont., and others to manufacture concrete blocks, 


stone, brick, etc. 

Benoit & Sons, sash and door factory on St. Timothee 
Street, Montreal, was totally destroyed by fire with a loss 
estimated at about $50,000 

William H. Sumbling, 643 Yonge Street, Toronto, is in the 
market for a number of screw-cutting engine lathes, et« 

The Canadian Box & Shook Mills, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
H R. Fraser, F. S. Rugg nd others t nanufacture boxes, 
etc, 

The National Paper Company, Montreal, with mills at 
Vallevyfield, Que., will build a plant to cost upward of $100, 
000 for the manufacture of coated paper, et« 

A company backed by Amer! capitalists will build 
large pulp mill in Temiskaming to cost about $2,000,000 
Sutcliffe & Neelands, New Liskeard, Ont., are the engineers 

The National Toy & Novelt Company will establish a 
plant at Paris, Ont., for the manufacture of toys, et 
Among those interested re | tonner, H Huson, € E 
Walker ind others 
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N Y 
Illustrations and descrip 


Chucks.—Westcott 
Catalog N. 


Chuck 
Second edition of 


Company, Oneida, 


1915. 
tive matter explain the use and operation of a 


line of chucks 


for lathes and drilling machines The construction of the 
chucks is gone into at some length and the text is supple 
mented by illustrations of the various parts In some cases 


show the 
The 
scroll combination, geared scroll com 


phantom views of the chucks are presented to 


arrangement of the jaws and the operating parts 


chucks covered include 


bination and universal, independent geared combination and 
universal lathe chucks and several different types of drill 
chucks. Mention is made of a line of center arbors that 
can be supplied for the hucks and telegraph code is 
included 

Eye Protectors.—Strong, Kennard & Nutt Company, 511 
Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Pamphlet Describes the 
Adjustoglas line of eye protectors which have a bridge that 
is adjustable for width and height as well as for any angle 
or distance from the face The various features of the eye 
protectors are mentioned brought out in the illustrations 
and instructions on the adjustment of the protector are in- 
cluded. 

Lathes.—Foster Machine Compan Elkhart, Ind Col- 
lection of loose leaf circulars Presents illustrations, brief 
descriptions and specification tables of plain and geared fric 
tion head turret lathes, screw machines and universal and 
set-over turret lathes A separate circular is given to each 
style of machine and brief descriptions of the accessories that 
an be supplied with the tools are presented on the back 

Chain Drives.—Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y 


Publication No. 14 Treats of the Morse Silent Chain for 


transmitting power and calls attention to the gradual increases 
n the amount of power that is being transmitted in this way 
The larger portion of the pamphlet is given over to illustra 
tions of various drives which include views of a chain drive 
transmitting 5000 hp. that is onsidered the largest chain 
drive in the world, one of 1000 hp. which is probably the 
second largest installation and a 600-hp. drive in a rolling 
mill which is the largest of its kind in the world 

Fuel Oil Apparatus.—Hauck Mfg. Company, 140 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, N. y Bulletin No. 60 Contains 
illustrations and brief descriptions of various uses of fuel 
oil burning apparatus in shops of various kinds, foundries, 
etc A number of views of the different types of furnaces 


forges and torches are also 


included 


Molding Machines.—International Molding Machine 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet Shows the several types 
of molding machines which can be supplied These include 
1 turn-over draw machine operated by foot power, power 

















































the construction of the chain is gone into at some length, 
the text being supplemented by a number of drawings gf: 
the various sizes and styles of chains that ca: 


be supplied 


\ special feature of these chains is that the } ishings i 
after they have been worn down to som extent, cap 
be reinserted upside down to bring the unworn surfaces into 
service and restore the original pitch of the chain, Ap 
illustrated description of this chain appeared in THE Toy | 
Ack, Aug. 21, 1913. 


pins, 


Reinforced Concrete 


crete-Steel 


Construction.—American Con 
Building, Newark, N. Jy 
Calls attention to some of the reinforced con 


Company, Essex 


Pamphlet 


crete buildings that have been erected by this compan 
These include warehouses, factories of various sizes, office 
buildings, ete In connection with the engravings of thy 


different 


features of 


buildings a 
the 


brief statement of the parti 


contract are given together with brief 


eral statements of the advantages of reinforced concn 
work Mention is also made of the variety of work whidl 


the company can handle as well as the organization amp 
the engineering service it is prepared to furnish to arch 
and 


tects owners. 


Internal Combustion Engines.—John Lauson Mfg. 
New Holstein, Wis. Catalog No. 18. Pertaim’ 
to a line of internal combustion engines using gas, gasolingn 
and distillate as fuel. In the catalog engravings 
of the various engines with brief descriptions are presente 
on the left hand pages, while descriptions of the sever 
parts and their special features are presented on the faciig) 
The engines are built in stationary sizes from 24 @ 
50 hp. and in portable and semi-portable types from 1% 
28 hp. as well as heavy duty kerosene engines developing; 

100 hp. Seattered throughout the catalog a 
illustrations of the engines in actual use fF 
variety of 


Company, 


kerosene 


ones, 


from 35 to 
t number of 


performing a services. 


Trap.—McAuley Automatic 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. @ 


Automatic Steam 


Company, Imperial Power 


log Illustrates a line of automatic traps for gas, 

ind compressed air. After a brief description of the tape 
and the way in which they operate, the various feature 
such as automatic discharge, freedom from concealed work- 


ing parts and elimination of hollow floats and stuffing boxe 
A list of users of traps is includel 
the care of the traps in service are B® 
sented with a suggested arrangement for the Wt) 
of the traps in connection with compressed air. 


ire touched upon 
Instructions on 


together 


Inc. 1) 


Metal 
Park 


Windows.—Hecla-Winslow Company, 
Avenue, New York City. Catalog. Describes & 
by illustrations the construction of a line of windows 
metal frames. The various parts are illustrated and diay 
grams showing how the windows can be adapted to different 
included. Instructions for erecting the 
are given and several illustrations of buildings 
which they have been installed are presented together 4 
a partial list. The structures in which these windows have 
been installed include the Equitable Building for which H 
furnished. 


conditions are 


aows 


windows were 


Equipment & Engineering 0 
O 


Shop Equipment.—Mfg. 
Mass. Three pamphlets and a circular. 
line of shop equipment which includes 
fountains, wash bowls and metal lockers aa@ 
illustrated in some profusit® 


the literature 


3oston, 
with a 
tary bubbling 
furniture. All of 


pany, 


cerned 


these 
any, 


are 


there being little, if text in 


Drill and Tap Holders.—Beaman & Smith Comp 
Providence, R. L. Pamphlet. Presents a brief descript : 
of a drill and tap holder consisting of only four parts, * 
shank and body, cap, socket and check or spanner nut. 4 
the descriptive matter a number of engravings — 
relative sizes of the holders and the equipment that cam 
furnished with them are presented. Mention is made of Ot 
special taps that can be supplied for use with the holder. 


Jet Condensers and Vacuum Pamps.—Scrantom 
Company, Scranton, Pa. Bulletin No. 103. Covers @ 
of independent and duplex jet condensers and single ey 
and duplex wet vacuum pumps. All of these are illust 
and briefly described and tables of specifications for 
various sizes that can be furnished are incorporated. ¥ 
ings of the condensers and pumps numbered ( . 
with a list of repair parts are included. 
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